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Foreword 


I" 1850, the year in which Hiram College was founded, 
Henry P. Tappan, later the distinguished president of 
the University of Michigan, remarked: “We have multi- 
plied colleges so as to place them at every man’s door.” 
- Though an exaggeration, this statement dramatically de- 
scribes a situation in the middle of the last century when 
colleges were feverishly established throughout the land. 
Primitive and crude though much of our life may have 
been a hundred years ago, many of our countrymen saw 
that both the religious faiths of their fathers and the essen- 
tial features of Western European culture could be per- 
petuated only through the establishment of institutions of 
higher education. This realization doubtless made some 
of our forbears excessively zealous in the founding of new 
institutions which perforce rested on weak foundations. 
That this was true is amply shown by the fact that many 
of these institutions no longer exist. 

The story of those which have survived is inspiring in- 
deed. For in a way, the history of the American liberal arts 
college parallels the history of our nation. From early 
beginnings, often simple and crude, these institutions, like 
our nation, have passed through many vicissitudes and 
hardships. Educators, some of considerable perspicacity, 
have from time to time predicted the disappearance of 
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these liberal institutions. In 1902, for example, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, the distinguished President of Columbia 
University, remarked that “at least two years of the work 
done by the old college is now done by the preparatory 
school.” He believed it evident that, with the increase in the 
age for admission from 15 or 16 to 18, and with the demands 
of the professional school, the college would in one or two 
generations cease to exist. President Jordan, writing in 
1903 of the independent college, said: “Every successful 
college points toward the university and so far as possible 
strives to become such. The college is a small university; 
antiquated, belated, arrested, starved as the case may be; 
but with university aspirations to be realized in such de- 
gree as it can. As time goes on the college will disappear, 
in fact, if not in name. The best will become universities, 
the others will return to their place as academies.” 

These dismal forecasts of the future of colleges have not 
been realized. Liberal arts colleges are as vital as ever. 
Though they have from time to time modified their pro- 
grams to fit them more closely to the emerging needs of 
society, the central core of their program has persisted 
through the years. They continue to serve an important 
and essential function in American life. Generally smaller 
than the private universities and public institutions which 
have expanded so rapidly in the past seventy-five years, 
their campuses, chapels, and classrooms provide a type of 
education which only close association among faculty and 
students can offer. The spiritual atmosphere in particular, 
which many of them continue to foster, subtly shapes the 
minds and hearts of the youth whom they serve. 

It is fortunate that as each institution of higher educa- 
tion celebrates its centennial almost invariably some mem- 
ber of the staff volunteers or is asked to write the story of 
its development. 


FOREWORD 7 


It is not necessary to repeat here the high points in the 
life of Hiram College. This has been admirably done by 
Dr. Mary Bosworth Treudley in this volume. Suffice it to 
say that Hiram College, like most of her sister institutions, 
has enjoyed periods of ascendency and also of decline. The 
disturbing influences of economic disorders have at times 
made Hiram’s most ardent supporters wonder whether the 
little college could continue. On other occasions the strong 
winds of theological dispute have shaken her to the foun- 
dations. But always there has been a small group of in- 
spired men and women who have come to her support— 
who have seen the important part this institution has 
played and should continue to play in the lives of many 
young men and women. The manner in which this 
institution has carried on with limited resources, but 
with high courage, is a tribute to the idealism of America. 
It is evidence of the conviction widespread among our 
people that on the liberal education of our youth rests the 
security of our Nation. There seems little chance that this 
devotion to the ideals of liberal culture will change in 
the years immediately ahead. 

It has been my good fortune to be able to count the 
two most recent presidents of Hiram College among my 
friends. I have seen the college flourish under their ad- 
ministrations. It has continued to play its important his- 
toric part in the education of thousands of American 
youth. Those who read this story will be reassured that 
future generations of students will also come to the Hill 
to be inspired by able and idealistic teachers to play their 
parts in society with intelligence, with courage, and with 
a devotion to the best in American life. 


EARL JAMES McGRATH 
Washington, D. C. 


January 1, 1950 
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History of a college like Hiram, which has a past only of 
A a hundred years, is the embodiment of a living tradition 
rather than a work of scholarly research. ‘There are people still 
living who remember seeing Symonds Ryder, Zeb Rudolph, or 
Darwin Atwater. There are many more who have been told 
stories of the Eclectic Institute by those who taught or studied 
in its early days. The beginning of the school is not remote to 
the older generation of the present day. But memories long 
cherished are often treacherous. They have been checked 
against recorded fact whenever possible. 

Some of the histories of the Western Reserve and of Portage 
County have been read. That by Harriet Taylor Upton, 
History of the Western Reserve, Chicago, 1910, proved espe- 
cially useful. The main reliance, however, for the early history 
of Hiram township has been placed on a manuscript account 
by Charles H. Ryder. It records the settlement of Hiram as 
Symonds and Hartwell Ryder remembered it. While the 
details may not all be accurate, the general picture of the 
slow conquest of this section of the wilderness seems correct. 
The development of religion in this area was traced by A. S. 
Hayden in Early History of the Disciples in the Western 
Reserve, Ohio, Cincinnati, 1875. He was himself a part of the 
movement and was in addition a careful historian. Burke A. 
Hinsdale’s talk at the funeral of Symonds Ryder throws addi- 
tional light on the character of the presiding elder. Elsewhere 
in his formal and informal writings, his clear and penetrating 
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mind illumines the society and the church which shaped the 
school from its earliest days. Among the publications of the 
Hiram Historical Society are four bearing on the early history 
of the township and the church: Harold E. Davis, Early Re- 
ligion in Hiram; Dr. Eliott I. Osgood, In the Days of Old 
Hiram and Centennial History of the Hiram Church, 1835- 
1895; Helen S. Dilley, Pioneer Life in Hiram Township. 

F. M. Green, a student and then a trustee of the school, who 
kept in close touch with Hiram for well over a half century, 
wrote the semi-centennial history entitled Hiram College and 
Western Reserve Eclectic Institute: Fifty Years of History, 
1850-1900, Cleveland, 1901. It is a mine of facts for the student 
of that period. Corydon E. Fuller’s Reminiscences of James A. 
Garfield, Cincinnati, 1887, has been drawn on for the local 
color that makes a past age come alive. In particular, the 
correspondence between Fuller and Garfield gives an amusing 
reflection of the way students and teachers in those early days 
lived and thought. Theodore Clarke Smith’s The Life and 
Letters of James Abram Garfield, New Haven, 1925, also 
makes available a wealth of information drawn largely from 
Garfield’s diaries and letters. Garfield’s speeches have been 
used, notably the one on Almeda Booth and his farewell ad- 
dress on leaving Hiram for the White House. 

The memories of other men, since dead, have been drawn 
on also for the early days. At the reunion of 1880, over which 
Garfield presided just after his nomination for the presidency 
of the United States, John M. Atwater delighted the great 
audience with stories of the past; Sutton Hayden read short 
biographical notes on some of the early trustees. Scattered 
through Burke A. Hinsdale’s writings are many references to 
his student days at the Eclectic Institute and appraisals of the 
education given there. Notable among them are President 
Garfield and Education, Boston, 1882; and an address on the 
Eclectic Institute delivered in June, 1900. A special value 
attaches to such judgments because he was a trained historian 
and educator. There are vivid and more carefree glimpses by 
a fellow undergraduate into student life at Hiram in Judge 
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Frederick A. Henry’s Captain Henry of Geauga, A Family 
Chronicle, Cleveland, 1942. The account of the difficulties 
and the triumphs of the Hesperian Society in its early days 
depends on the recollections of Andrew Squire recorded in 
1876 and again in 1932. Two students of slightly later date, 
Professors Bailey S$. Dean and George H. Colton, from time 
to time were called on for descriptions of early events, to fill 
the pages of student and alumni publications. Dean was a 
speaker at the last Commencement of the Eclectic Institute 
and Colton entered the first freshman class of the college. 

For Hinsdale the most recent study is the doctoral disserta- 
tion of Ida E. Susseles, Burke Aaron Hinsdale as Educator, 
New York University, 1939. It is a very scholarly work, em- 
phasizing especially Hinsdale’s contribution to the develop- 
ment of educational theory and practice in the United States. 
S. C. Derby’s Burke Aaron Hinsdale, Columbus, 1900, is a 
brief sketch of his life and character. Hinsdale’s own writings 
reveal more of the man than do his biographers. For further 
insight the writer is indebted to his daughter, Miss Mildred 
Hinsdale, and to Judge Henry, who remembered him as the 
most stimulating teacher he ever had. 

Ronald E. Osborn’s Ely Vaughn Zollars, Teacher of Preach- 
ers, Builder of Colleges, St. Louis, 1947, given a graphic ac- 
count of Zollars’s life. For the Hiram period, chief reliance 
was placed on Zollars’s reports as president and on impressions 
gained over many years from people who knew him well. The 
facts in regard to Abram Teachout’s early life were derived 
from a brief sketch by Edward D. Bagby. 

Material for the early twentieth century was supplied by 
Judge Henry, who made available all of his correspondence 
relating to Hiram for the years 1907-1910. He supplemented 
the documents with his own recollections and evaluations. It 
is a matter of deep regret that he did not live long enough 
to read this history, that it might have benefited still further 
from his wide knowledge and considered judgment. His gen- 
erous encouragement aided immeasurably in the undertaking 
and the completion of this task, 
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Floyd W. Reeves prepared a mimeographed Report of a 
Survey of Hiram College in 1925, as part of a comparative 
study of Disciple Colleges. For the nineteen-thirties, Kenneth 
Irving Brown’s A Campus Decade, The Hiram Study Plan of 
Intensive Courses, 1930-1940, Chicago, 1940, is indispensable. 
There has been only one monographic study of a single aspect 
of college life covering its whole history: Herbert C. Matthew’s 
master’s thesis at Ohio State University in 1937. Its title is An 
Historical Study of the Development of Health and age 
Education at Hiram College (1850-1937). 

The history of a college depends largely on the reports of 
the presidents and of other administrative officers, the minutes 
of the Board of Trustees and of the faculty, and the catalogs 
and other announcements. Formal records for Hiram have 
been supplemented by addresses made on various commemora- 
tive occasions, especially those held in the nineteenth century. 
It was at such times that the best stories of the past were retold 
and made a part of the written tradition. Publicity material 
appears in many forms and has its uses. President Brown’s 
From Hiram and President Fall’s Bulletin of Hiram College 
have appeared regularly and are especially valuable in show- 
ing how the college looks from the president’s office. The 
Hiram Broadcaster has kept the alumni in touch with the 
college since September, 1928. 

Student records begin with the minutes of the Philomathean 
Society for 1852-1853, and the first catalog of books bought 
by the Delphics. There is a volume of the Hiram Student for 
1868-1869 and there are a few stray issues of the Hiram College 
Student, preserved from the early eighties. The three volumes 
of the Hiram College Star were published between 1887 and 
1890. The Star was replaced by the Hiram College Advance, 
which has appeared continuously since 1890 though in a 
variety of forms. The Mortar Board, an annual published only 
for one year, was its contemporary. It was rechristened in 1891 
the Spider Web. 

Beside Judge Henry, Miss Marcia Henry, Mrs. Allie M. 
Dean Waldo, A. G. Webb, and Dr. Harry C. Hurd have 
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answered questions and helped to bring the past to life. There 
are four people, onetime colleagues, without whose tireless 
assistance this history would be less complete than it is: Miss 
Jessie J. Smith, Professor and Mrs. John S. Kenyon, and Mrs. 
Lee E. Cannon. Members of the administration, the faculty, 
and the student body, who have known only a later Hiram, 
have aided in the interpretation of its recent history. Mrs. 
Ward A. Whitcomb and her efficient staff have made the 
library an ideal place to work. A word of appreciation for 
much more than technical assistance is due to Miss Edith L. 
Teeple, who has twice typed this manuscript. 

Special thanks should be given to the committee under 
whose sponsorship the centennial history has been written: 
Dr. Ralph H. Goodale, President Paul H. Fall, Dean John L. 
Davis, and Professor Lee E. Cannon. The opinions expressed 
on these pages are the writer’s own. The committee has not 
asked that they be modified, being content to accept the hon- 
esty of this, an individual appraisal of the college. 

The chief debt is owed to the writer’s father. As a little 
stepson in the home of Darwin Atwater in Mantua, he learned 
to love the Eclectic Institute. His one year at Hiram College 
provided him with stories for a lifetime. The writer’s child- 
hood memories are of old Spider Webs and Glee Club con- 
certs, and of reading Delphic and Hesperian orations to help 
judge their style and content. The glamor of a short stay as 
a high school girl in Bowler Hall has never quite worn off. 
Five years of teaching on the Hill, from 1916 to 1921, have 
added other memories of hard work and delightful play and 
of people—faculty and students and other friends. 

This book is offered in appreciation to the Hiram fellow- 
ship, in which the writer holds a birthright claim to be 
counted. 

Mary BosworTH TREUDLEY 
Hiram, Ohio 
August, 1949 
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CHAPTER 
ONE 


Early Hiram Days 


EW COLLEGEs in the United States have sprung full- 

bodied from one man’s determination to build a me- 
morial to himself or to translate his design for education 
into bricks and mortar, a curriculum and faculty. Hiram 
College does not belong in that small minority. It was 
founded by a group of men, farmers for the most part, 
some of whom spent days and weeks on horseback preach- 
ing through the wilderness. It has been shaped by hun- 
dreds of trustees and teachers, students and their parents, 
alumni and friends. Not many of their names are writ 
large in history, not even in this the story of their hopes 
and aspirations, their successes and their failures, their 
hard work and deep devotion. 

No other country but our own could have built Hiram 
or named it so or kept the college running as it has, The 
men who made it what it was and is would have been 
ordinary save in a democracy where people, acting together 
on their own resolve, have been expected to think great 
thoughts and to perform mighty actions. This continent 
was not conquered by generals of genius marching at the 
head of well-armed troops, but by roving adventurers and 
little bands of families, traveling hundreds of miles in 
covered wagons, to make their homes among forest trees 
or on the plains. They spent their days in the hardest kind 
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of labor and their nights in dreams. Their simple lives 
take on significance and meaning because they saw them- 
selves not as pawns, moved by the hand of fate or a dicta- 
tor, but as small pieces set by their own determination in 
a magnificent design. 

Read by itself in past or present, the story of the college 
lacks glamor and excitement. It has inched its way through 
the hundred years of its existence, its progress slow and 
painful. Its resources have always been too small, for its 
standards have risen faster than the pile of money to 
support them. Foreigners envy the American, the darling 
of the Gods, the spoiled child of easy fortune. They have 
never seen him in his native habitat. For America is 
Hiram, a small school set on a hill of vision and kept there 
by the sweat and toil of hundreds of common folk. Its 
foundations took half a century to lay, before the first 
brick building was erected and the first faculty and stu- 
dent body were assembled. The college is still being built 
and will always be in process of construction. 

Hiram Hill stands thirteen hundred feet above sea een 
Through the forests that it once overlooked, bands of 
Senecas, Ottawas, and Chippewas roamed, hunting bear 
and deer and turkeys. When danger threatened, they hid 
in the caves at Nelson Ledges. A few lived at Hiram Rapids 
until 1812, when, so the settlers believed, they left to join 
the British forces in Canada. Two men from Hiram, taken 
captive in the war, were certain that they recognized 
familiar faces among the redskin warriors at their Cana- 
dian prison camp. Four or five Indians returned to their 
familiar haunts around the Rapids in the spring of 1815, 
only to disappear “mysteriously” at the bloody hands of 
vengeful neighbors. ‘They were the last ever seen within 
the township. Their memory lives on in the picturesque 
place names that dot the map of this section of Ohio. They 
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had beaten a path to carry their canoes from the Cuyahoga 
to the Tuscarawas River. From that path Portage County, 
in which Hiram is located, takes its name. 

The Indians never knew that King Charles II of Eng- 
land had given away their land to the colony of Connecti- 
cut. A century and a quarter later, Connecticut, now 
grown to be a state, agreed to surrender to the new nation 
of which it was a part its claims to lands stretching west 
to the Pacific. But it kept, to provide a school fund for the 
education of its children, the section of northeastern Ohio 
known as the Connecticut Western Reserve or New Con- 
necticut. The land was sold in 1795 to residents of that 
and other states and resold again and again until it came 
into the hands of men who chopped down the forests and 
drove their plows into the rich soil thus laid bare. 

Among the original purchasers was Colonel Daniel 
Tilden of Lebanon, Connecticut. A church had been 
built at one end of that town but most of the residents 
had gathered at the other. They petitioned the governor 
for the right to move the church to suit the convenience 
of the greater number, but their request was denied since 
the governor himself lived in the less populous section. 
The dispute, in which Colonel Tilden sided with the 
majority and was defeated, sickened him with both church 
and state. The West offered to him freedom from both. 
He bought land, planning to settle on it his six daughters 
and their families. To him was given the right to name 
the fifth township in the seventh range in the Reserve. He 
was a Royal Arch Freemason and chose to commemorate 
Hiram Abif, the “curious and cunning workman” sent as 
a precious gift by Hiram, King of Tyre, to Jerusalem. 
The “Widow's Son” was in charge of the fine carpentry 
that decorated the magnificent temple of Solomon. 

The great surveying party sent out in 1796 under the 
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leadership of Moses Cleaveland did not reach Hiram. 
The township was surveyed by one Bissell about 1800. He 
was instructed to divide it into fifty as nearly equal lots 
as nature would permit. Some of his surveying instruments 
were out of order, and he suffered from exposure, lack of 
food, and chills and fever. In addition he lost part of his 
field notes. Returning to Connecticut, he produced a 
beautiful map with lines absolutely straight and lots ex- 
actly equal. His employers, blessed with a sense of reality, 
questioned whether he had ever made the long journey 
to Ohio and refused to pay him. He thereupon recon- 
structed from what notes he had and from memory a less 
perfect but more acceptable map. Lots varied in size by 
as much as forty acres. 

In 1798 Abram S. Honey from Tolland, Connecticut, 
settled in Mantua, the first white man to live in Portage 
County. In 1802 John Flemming cleared about six acres 
in Hiram and raised the township’s first crop of corn and 
potatoes. He proved to be only a temporary farmer of its 
soil. That same year Elijah Mason, a brother-in-law of 
Colonel Tilden, came to stake out his claim to one of the 
Hiram lots. In 1803 great plans were made in Connecticut 
for the settlement of the faraway township. Elijah Mason 
with his young sons, Roswell and Peleg, and his nephew, 
Mason ‘Tilden, a son of Colonel Daniel, started from 
Lebanon. Just across the border in New York State they 
were joined by Elisha Hutchinson, who had courted and 
married one of the Colonel’s daughters. They walked 
along country roads and blazed trails, finally reaching 
Warren, where they bought provisions and hired help. 
From there they had to make their way through trackless 
forest. Arriving at Hiram, they cleared three fields of 
about twenty acres each, removing the underbrush, cut- 
ting down small trees, and girdling the larger growth. 
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They built rude log cabins. Mason, at least, sowed his land 
to winter wheat, for he planned to bring his family with 
him in the spring. In the autumn the men walked home 
again. 

That winter Lebanon was all agog with preparations 
for migration, for a number of families planned to follow 
Elijah Mason to the West. But his young sons had had 
enough of the wilderness and flatly refused to accompany 
their father. Governor Marsh of Vermont, his first wife’s 
father, urged him to settle in Pomfret in that state, a 
nearer frontier and somewhat more subdued. As he said 
later, he was “just fool enough” to take that advice. For 
twelve years he cultivated a hundred and fifty acres of 
sterile Vermont land, little dreaming that the small son 
of his second wife was in time to play an important part 
in. founding a college on faraway Hiram Hill. In the 
spring of 1804 he did walk back to his clearing to harvest 
his wheat, but no other Yankees accompanied him. They 
left the lonely conquest of the wilderness to men from 
Pennsylvania. 

To Richard Redden should be given the credit for 
planting the first home in the township. Having spied out 
the land, he sent for his parents and his brothers and 
sisters. They arrived in the fall of 1803. That winter Hiram 
could boast its first permanent white population of seven 
persons. Only an occasional hunter and a den of rattle- 
snakes disturbed their quiet. For some years a relentless 
war was waged on the snakes that infested this region. 
Hundreds were killed each year until the township was 
rid of that menace to life. 

In 1806 Roswell Mason came on horseback from Ver- 
mont. His family said that he preferred the law to work. 
He never lived in Hiram, but he engaged the Reddens to 
clear twelve acres and rode away again. In that same year 
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Colonel John Garrett came from Christian Hundred, 
Delaware, with a group of settlers to establish Garretts- 
ville, named for himself. With him came Abraham Dyson, 
his wife, two sons, and a daughter. In 1809 Dyson moved 
to Hiram and set up the first blacksmith’s shop in the 
township. A few other men, John Flemming, Jacob and 
Samuel Wirt, stayed for a while in Hiram before moving 
to a new frontier. So far the settlers had all been from 
Pennsylvania. They were poor and brought little with 
them in the way of possessions or of education. ‘They were 
hospitable and generous to a fault. They were honest and 
democratic. They started to tame the wilderness and 
make it less grim and forbidding for human habitation. 
But from 1809 on, the settlers were dominantly New 
England in origin and Yankee in character. 

Much of the new stream of migration started either in 
Lebanon, Connecticut, or in Hartford or Pomfret in Ver- 
mont. Many of the first families were either relatives of 
the Tildens and Masons or in some way connected with 
them. They came in covered wagons, filled with house 
furnishings and farm tools. ‘The men at least may have 
had a term or two at district school. The first to come was 
Colonel Tilden’s daughter, married to Simon Babcock and 
receiving from her father two hundred acres of Hiram 
land. That was the summer of 1809. In the spring of 1810 
Parley Hughes, having bought land from Elijah Mason, 
hitched up his yoke of oxen to bring his wife and two 
young daughters from Hartford to the Western Reserve. 
His son-in-law came out in the fall of the year with his 
wife and son. Hiram had a population that Christmas of 
about thirty. 

The next year Oren Pitkin brought his wife, daughter 
of Elijah Mason, to Hiram, but he never got together the 
hundred dollars which he had agreed to pay his brother- 
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in-law Roswell for his land. In 1815 he moved to Tal- 
madge, giving up farming for “merchandizing.”’ George 
and James Young and Seth Cole, with their wives and 
sixteen children, arrived in Hiram, also in 1811. They 
were farmer mechanics, James Young a tailor by trade 
and Seth Cole a cooper. Elisha Hutchinson returned in 
that same spring to claim the land he had cleared eight 
years before. On the eve of the War of 1812 Hiram had 
eleven families with their fifty-eight members settled 
within the limits of the township. 

The news of war sent fear galloping through the forest. 
The militia were ordered to muster at Ravenna. They 
marched to Cleveland, but saw no trace of Indians along 
the way. Few easterners dared travel west during the war 
years, but those who came were of great importance to 
the future of the village. In September, 1813, Benjamin 
Hinckley arrived from Connecticut with his wife and 
three children. That winter in a log cabin, half home, 
half schoolhouse, about a mile south of the present vil- 
lage, he taught the first school held in Hiram. Out of the 
population of sixty-four, thirty-five were children. Educa- 
tion was an essential on the Hill, but it began simply. 

In January, 1814, Symonds Ryder rode in on horseback, 
having made the journey from Hartford all alone. With- 
out his leadership in building up a strong church, the 
village would never have been chosen as the site for the 
school to be founded a third of a century later. No one 
would have dreamed, on talking with that young man, 
that he would become the ruling elder of a church. Re- 
ligion was farthest from his own thoughts. He was inter- 
ested only in clearing land and settling his parents and his 
brothers and sisters on it as quickly as possible. In the 
middle of December, 1816, Elijah Mason finally came 
with his family from Hartford, opulent with a fine ox 
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team and another of two horses. By that time, with arrivals 
and departures, there were about a hundred people occu- 
pying the township. Only fourteen families with about 
eighty members, however, were counted as permanent. 
The rest were transients, living for a short while in vacant 
cabins and then moving on. 

In the next three years, the population doubled. In 
1818 Colonel Daniel Tilden came from Herkimer County, 
New York, to end his days in Hiram and to be buried in 
its cemetery. In 1825 Mason Tilden, the last of the original 
trio, returned to reclaim the land he had once cleared. It 
is not necessary to count the other families as they arrived. 
Enough has been said to show how slowly the countryside 
filled with people, and farms replaced the unmapped for- 
ests. In 1850 a population of eleven hundred occupied the 
township without crowding. 

The first settlers preferred to handle guns rather than 
hoes, but hunting soon gave way to farming as the chief 
source of food. In 1818 one of a series of big hunts, which 
eventually cleared the region of game, was organized in 
Freedom. Men beat the woods and drove its denizens to- 
ward the “battle ground.’ More than twenty bears and 
uncounted deer and turkeys filled the winter larders of 
these pioneer households. 

Early agriculture was exceedingly crude. Brush and 
small timber up to a foot in diameter were cut and, if the 
spring weather was favorable, burned. Larger trees were 
girdled. The ground was plowed in furrows curving 
around the stumps and standing trees. Corn or potatoes 
were planted and at the proper season cultivated or at 
least a hoe was “shaken” over the growing plants, to quote 
an early commentator. When the first frost came, the corn 
was harvested and put into shocks. Some households 
husked only what they needed. Others, more mindful of 
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the winter snow, in the late fall gathered the corn in cribs 
near the house. Potatoes were dug, heaped, and covered 
with six inches of straw. When a field would no longer 
yield a harvest of corn or potatoes, it was planted to oats 
or buckwheat. Sometimes winter wheat or rye was sown 
among the corn. 

Gradually farming methods improved, as fields were 
better cleared and rotation of crops was practiced more 
scientifically. In time, too, the orchards planted by the 
early settlers began to bear fruit. Everyone knew when the 
Reddens’ peaches were ripe and made an excuse for a 
visit at that time. Still later, dairying became one of the 
chief concerns of farmers, and cheese-making grew so im- 
portant that the whole area was known for a time as 
“Cheesedom.” Cheese glutted the local market and strong- 
smelling cargoes were floated down the Ohio canal and 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers in the search for profit. 

The center road from east to west was not completed 
through the township until 1820. Only slowly were other 
roads opened up. They were dirt roads. Travelers had to 
wait until the eighteen-nineties for hard surfaces that were 
not always either dust or mud. The first railroads through 
this country, though not through Hiram, were constructed 
in the eighteen-fifties. Ease of communication with the 
outside world did not seem of transcendent importance to 
this small, self-contained community. To be sure, people 
shopped, then as now, in Warren and Ravenna, but they 
made the long journey by horse and buggy very seldom. 
There was too little money in circulation to demand speed 
in the spending. 

Even the simple crafts that pioneer families need to 
supplement their own labor came slowly to the Hill. 
Grain was taken to Garrettsville to. be milled. Hiram 
Rapids had its own sawmill by 1808. Hiram village, some- 
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what later, could boast of Elisha Hutchinson's sawmill. 
By 1818 the township had a tanner and shoemaker, Elisha 
Taylor by name, and a man no longer had to go to Mantua 
or Nelson to get the family shod. 

Benjamin Hinckley’s first school, held in the South 
Schoolhouse, ran for ten weeks from December 13, 1813, 
to February 22, 1814. Twenty scholars gathered to receive 
his instruction. He was paid probably twelve dollars a 
month. The Center quickly copied the South District and 
built a log schoolhouse where all kinds of village meetings 
were held. When the people living along the South Road 
built a frame schoolhouse in 1820, the Center decided to 
surpass them. Ambitious plans were conceived for a town 
hall as well, with a Masonic Hall on the second floor, but 
the building proved beyond the resources of the little 
community to complete. 

Originally five or six townships had been combined 
under the name of Hiram, but by 1813 only Hiram and 
Nelson were still united by a common government. They 
held their elections at Mr. Pritchard’s, his home being 
near their common boundary line. In 1817 Hiram at last 
became an independent and organized township. Its six- 
teen voters that year elected Thomas F. Young its clerk; 
James Young, John Redden, and Benjamin Hinckley, its 
trustees; and Richard Redden, its treasurer. The year be- 
fore, the first post office had been opened at the Center in 
Young’s Exchange. For thirty-six years Thomas F. Young 
served as postmaster, with meticulous fidelity to every 
detail of his office. Standing among those waiting for the 
mail to be distributed and listening to the gossip, one 
could have learned much of early Hiram. 

The first religious meetings were held in 1812 at George 
Young’s and at the Reddens’. Mr. West of Nelson, the 
“Priest West” as the people called him, a shoemaker by 
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trade and a Baptist preacher by avocation, conducted those 
services and put the fear of God into a few hearts. Itinerant 
preachers of all the frontier denominations held occasional 
meetings from then on. In the summer of 1818 three 
Methodist women, “Old” Mrs. Herrick, Mrs. Symonds 
Ryder, and Mrs. Benjamin Hinckley, started the first reg- 
ular Sunday meetings at the South Schoolhouse. Eventu- 
ally a Methodist church was built, but its teachings never 
took a strong hold on this free-thinking, rationalistic com- 
munity. The church building was in time turned to 
other uses, and later converted into a barn. It still stands, 
though not in its original location, that of the present 
administration building, as a reminder of early religious 
fervor. ) 

Universalism had its day in 1820, when Mr. Bigelow 
preached for twelve Sundays. He objected so strenuously 
to the “hireling system” by which a minister’s salary was 
fixed in advance, that no agreement was made ahead of 
time. When his term was up, he demanded five dollars a 
Sunday for the sermons he had delivered, a fortune for a 
depression year in a backwoods community. His “greed” 
and his meddling in the domestic affairs of his parishion- 
ers cured Hiram of any belief in Universalism. 

On the whole, Baptist sentiment seemed to prevail, but 
close communion, which the Baptists stressed, was a little 
hard for this liberal community to take. Its inhabitants 
were not ready to sacrifice their intellectual freedom and 
their tolerant eclecticism to the doctrines and rule of any 
denomination. There was a church organized in Nelson 
for those families who wanted regular membership and 
fixed services. But most residents of Hiram were content 
with sampling all brands of religious orthodoxy as occa- 
sion offered. 

Life in Hiram in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
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century was primitive indeed. The struggle to survive left 
little time or energy for the refinements of polite society. 
Hard work was spiced with rough good humor as neigh- 
bors met at barn raisings and socials. In front of a roaring 
fire, the story must often have been told of Simon Babcock, 
who engaged James Young to cut him out an overcoat. 
After his wife had finished the sewing, he proudly put it 
on, only to find his arms stretched up toward Heaven. 
When he poured out his perplexity and disappointment to 
Young, the tailor told him gravely that Mrs. Babcock 
must have made it for his convenience in climbing chest- 
nut trees. When the chestnut season was over, she would 
probably take the sleeves out and sew them in the other 
way around. Such was the talk that filled long winter 
evenings. 

A European traveler noting the primitive homes and 
simple manners of these people would hardly dream 
that within a quarter of a century a president of the 
nation would here be receiving his early training. Yet 
the men of this crude little community did aspire to have 
a school of distinction established within their borders. 
They contributed heavily to its financing. They oversaw 
its building and did much of the work upon it with their 
own hands. ‘They supplied some of its most useful trustees. 
They sent their children to swell its student body, while 
their wives cooked and washed and mended for the young 
people who came from a distance for an education. 

It needed, however, more than pioneer stock and the 
desire of fathers and mothers that their children should 
have the opportunities for study that they themselves had 
missed, to establish the Eclectic Institute which in time 
became Hiram College. The backwoods open-country 
neighborhood had to be disciplined by religion before it 
was ready for the sacrifices, the responsibilities, and the 
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hard work of founding and maintaining a school. For its 
first quarter of a century, the township was not prepared 
to support even an organized church. Every wind of doc- 
trine blew through its free air but no sect nor denomina- 
tion took root in its rich soil. But outside its limits, re- 
ligious traditions were in the making which in time 
changed its atmosphere and added depth and strength to 
its character. 

It is not possible to understand the founding of the 
Eclectic Institute without knowing something of the way 
in which the Disciples of Christ came to the Western 
Reserve. The lives of Thomas Campbell and of his more 
famous son Alexander have been recounted elsewhere. It 
is not necessary here to trace every step of the journey 
which led them from their English home and their Pres- 
byterian religion to found a new denomination and a 
college, Bethany, on the frontier of the New World. 

Father Campbell was stirred by the reawakening of 
religious fervor at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It sent him back from man-made creeds to the Bible. 
He compressed his belief into a sentence: “Where the 
Scriptures speak, we speak; where they are silent, we are 
silent.” On that platform he proposed that all Christians 
should unite, and so end the division of the church into 
countless sects. Other men were also finding their way to 
a Bible Christianity. After varying experiences, many 
groups merged in what they hoped might be the Church 
Universal. But for the Western Reserve the influence of 
the Campbells was paramount. 

Of the denominations developed in the Old World, the 
Methodists and the Baptists were best fitted to the Amer- 
ican frontier. The Campbells were born into the Presby- 
terian faith, but they became convinced that baptism by 
immersion was the Scriptural commandment, For them, 
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to believe was to act. In 1812 father and son were both 
immersed. The year before, they had organized the Brush 
Run Church in Washington County, Pennsylvania, just 
over the border from Bethany. In 1813 it was admitted 
to the Baptist Redstone Association, made up of churches 
in western Pennsylvania and southeastern Ohio. 

To Alexander Campbell the religious life was one of 
constant growth in understanding. To the “narrow, con- 
tracted, illiberal, and uneducated men” who made up the 
ministry of the Redstone Association, it was a matter of 
fixed covenants, articles of faith, and rules of order. By 
1823 they were ready to read the Brush Run Church out 
of the Association. To forestall such a move, Campbell 
with about thirty of the brethren withdrew and founded 
a new church at Wellsburg, Virginia. It would only have 
been refused if it had sought admission to the Redstone 
Association. Instead it turned to the Western Reserve. 

The Baptists were strong in northeastern Ohio and had 
planted sturdy churches in many small settlements. One 
of these was in Nelson, which adjoins Hiram to the east. 
There in 1820 the Mahoning Baptist Association was or- 
ganized. It included a score of congregations scattered 
through Trumbull, Portage, Columbiana, and what is 
now Mahoning Counties. Into this Association the church 
at Wellsburg was admitted. Even before this formal action 
was taken, there was contact between Alexander Campbell 
and the leaders of these Baptist churches. Afterwards he 
came yearly to the Western Reserve. His brilliant mind 
and eloquent tongue soon shaped the thinking of its lead- 
ers to his own mould. 

Hiram did not have a Baptist Church but as early as 
July 30, 1808, Nelson had organized one, called Bethesda. 
Of its six founders, John and Susan Rudolph are most 
inextricably bound by long continued ties to the college 
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yet to be born. The members of this little church came 
on the Lord’s day over forest trails and dirt roads, from 
the small villages and crossroad settlements of a half-dozen 
townships. But only one member came from Hiram and 
he was soon excluded for “‘heresy and unworthy conduct.” 
The church had no fixed abiding place, but met in homes 
or schoolhouses, usually either in Nelson, Mantua, or 
Aurora. There it called the roll of members and judged 
their behavior, cutting from its roll any who were accused 
of drunkenness or swearing, of making “insufferable mis- 
statements,’ or of holding heretical views. 

Quickly two parties developed within Bethesda. The 
conservatives were led by Mrs. Eleanor Garrett and held 
firmly to the Covenant and the Articles of Faith of the 
Baptist Church. The larger number of the members fol- 
lowed the Rudolphs as they turned more and more to a 
simple Bible Christianity. On June 21, 1824, the church 
agreed peaceably to divide, but on June 2g the action was 
reconsidered and rescinded. On August 21 a third meet- 
ing was held in the South Schoolhouse in Hiram when, 
in the absence of most of the conservatives, it was voted 
to “renounce the Philadelphia Confession of Faith, the 
Constitution, the Articles, and Covenant of this church, 
which was formed the goth of July, 1808, and to take the 
word of God for our rule of faith and practice.” This was 
the first Baptist church definitely to lay aside the rule of 
the denomination. 

On November 27, 1824, the conservatives met and voted 
to exclude the majority from fellowship. Over half of 
those excluded belonged to the Rudolph family. Both 
parties claimed to be the church, Bethesda. Both sent dele- 
gations the following year to the yearly meeting of the 
Mahoning Baptist Association and both were received. In 
1828 the conservatives joined the Grand River Associa- 
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tion and in time became the Baptist Church of Garretts- 
ville. , 

The reforming party continued to meet in Nelson, 
Mantua, or Hiram. John Rudolph, Sr., was the deacon 
of the church. It had no form and no other officials, ex- 
cept the messengers whom it sent to the annual meetings 
of the Association. John Rudolph, Jr., his brother Zeb, 
and Darwin Atwater of Mantua were the younger men 
who gave it strength. In January, 1827, a formal organiza- 
tion of the church was effected in Mantua, and Sidney 
Rigdon was engaged to preach for the tiny congregation 
once a month. The church grew rapidly from nine mem- 
bers to seventy by April, 1829. In that month the families 
from Hiram and Nelson asked to be dismissed, to form a 
church nearer their own homes. Thirty-four persons with- 
drew to become the founding members of the Hiram- 
Nelson church. 

Structure is necessary to the theology, practices, and 
membership even of the simplest church. It was the genius 
of Walter Scott to phrase the new faith in words acceptable 
even to the most ardent believer in primitive Christianity. 
He was born in Scotland and educated at the University 
of Edinburgh. After the death of his parents, he came to 
New York to live with an uncle. Soon the West called to 
his youth and he made his way to Pittsburgh. There he 
met Alexander Campbell and was won over to his under- 
standing of Christianity. In 1827 he was asked by the 
Mahoning Valley Association to become its evangelist. As 
he went up and down the countryside, talking with the 
men who were preaching the new gospel, he developed 
the steps in the conversion of a sinner: (1) Faith; (2) Re- 
pentance; (3) Baptism; (4) Remission of Sins; (5) The 
Holy Spirit; (6) Eternal Life, through a patient continu- 
ance in well-doing, 
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In 1820 a Baptist church was organized in Braceville 
with Marcus Bosworth as deacon. On six days a week he 
was a farmer but on the seventh he turned preacher. 
Through the Mahoning Valley Association, he met Alex- 
ander Campbell and Walter Scott. By gradual and painless 
steps, Bosworth prepared the Braceville-Newton Falls 
Church for the new faith. On March 20, 1828, it was 
formally reorganized as a Christian Church. 

In June, 1828, Bosworth, whose growing eloquence was 
constantly being drawn on by other churches, preached at 
Hiram. In the audience that day was Symonds Ryder. He 
had never belonged to any church, but he was much im- 
pressed by the simple preaching of Scott’s doctrine. A 
week later, after listening to Thomas Campbell at Mantua, 
he made confession of his faith and was baptized. He was 
by far the most influential man in Hiram and his accession 
gave the infant church new strength and standing, though 
there were moments later when the Rudolphs and the 
Atwaters must have had deep misgivings about this man. 

The history of Hiram is never told without some men- 
tion of the brief period when Joseph Smith considered 
building a Mormon temple upon one of its ridges. An 
early adherent to Smith’s teaching was Sidney Rigdon, 
who had preached regularly for the church in Mantua. 
It was Rigdon who added to the Mormon doctrines scrip- 
tural interpretations common among the Disciples of 
Christ. It was he, too, who encouraged the migration of 
Mormonism to the Western Reserve. He had paved the 
way for the settlement of the Latter Day Saints in 1830 in 
Kirtland, Ohio. In 1831 Joseph Smith and Sidney Rigdon 
moved to Hiram, where Rigdon had already made a few 
converts. One was Ezra Booth, living then in Nelson, a 
Methodist preacher of “considerable culture and _ elo- 
quence.” Booth was instrumental in bringing Symonds 
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Ryder to a belief in the new revelation. Where Ryder led, 
others followed. The Mormon church flourished in Hiram 
in the summer of 1831. 

It is necessary to remember iat a churee real been 
organized in Hiram for only two years. ‘The Reformation, 
as the Disciples called their movement, had weakened the 
belief of people generally in traditional teaching and prac- 
tice. Religious faith was plastic in the minds of unschooled 
men who insisted on thinking for themselves. Ryder had 
felt that there should be gifts of the Spirit at conversion 
in modern times as well as in New Testament days. To 
one who had caught the enthusiasm of the church of the 
Apostles, through reading the account in Acts as if it had 
been written yesterday, it seemed possible that God might 
reveal his will directly to men of the nineteenth as well 
as of the first century, and that he might still be able to 
perform miracles. 

For a few months Ryder followed Rigdon and Boot 
whom he had known and trusted. But neither he nor 
Hiram were ready to accept communism of. property. 
When Joseph Smith announced his heavenly instructions, 
that the saints should turn their land and other possessions 
into cash and entrust it to his care, disillusionment set in. 
Booth, who had been sent to Missouri to spy out the land, 
returned to denounce the new gospel. By the fall of 1891 
Ryder had severed his connection with the temple and 
its prophet. He and Booth devoted themselves to reclaim- 
ing those whom they had led astray. 

One cold night in March, 1832, young men of the 
neighborhood took Rigdon from his warm bed and tore 
Smith from the bedside of a sick child, and led them out 
into the darkness to be tarred and feathered and ridden 
on a rail. The child died of that illness, aggravated by 
terror. The dawn found the women of his household 
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scraping the tar from the prophet’s body. With true 
courage he appeared at the morning service as if nothing 
had occurred to disturb his peace of mind. But soon after, 
Smith and Rigdon left Hiram never to return. The tree 
under which the tar was heated was long pointed out to 
strangers, but it too has disappeared. The attack provided 
a cruel and shameful ending for a temporary madness. 

Symonds Ryder returned to the Hiram Church in con- 
trition and meekness of spirit. In time he regained the 
confidence of its members and of himself. By 1835 the 
Disciples had grown strong enough so that Hiram and 
Nelson were each able to support a church. There were 
thirteen members of the Hiram Church on March 1, 1835. 
Their names are well known in local history: Symonds 
Ryder, Arunah Tilden, Pelatiah Allyn, Jason Ryder, 
Thuel Norton, Pelatiah Allyn, Jr., Mehetabel Ryder, 
Amelia Allyn, Lucretia Mason, Emeline Raymond, Amelia 
Allyn, Jr., Harriet Norton, and Betsy Sperry. It grew 
slowly but surely under Symonds Ryder as Elder or Bishop 
until in January, 1849, it had one hundred and twenty- 
one members. In 1852 A. S. Hayden was chosen a second 
elder and for the next seven years shared the responsibility 
for the church and its services. From the time of its 
founding the Eclectic Institute, and later the college, re- 
inforced the church and in turn made demands upon it 
for a more complex organization and for a trained, as well 
as an ordained, ministry. 

Symonds Ryder is so important in the early life of 
Hiram that his career is worth recounting. He was born 
in Hartford, Vermont, in 1792. He was of Puritan stock 
and of Mayflower ancestry. His father moved from the 
eastern seaboard to the first western frontier, in Vermont, 
but the removal cost him his small estate. Young Symonds 
was early compelled to earn his own living. At the age 
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of fifteen he entered the service of Elijah Mason, and re- 
mained as farm laborer until he was twenty-one. Then, 
owning the clothes he wore and the horse he rode, and 
with a hundred thirty-three dollars in his pocket, he started 
out for the Hiram which he had heard the Masons talk so 
much about. | | 

Ryder was alone on the long journey across New York. 
The War of 1812 was being fought. He passed through 
Buffalo only twelve hours before it was captured by British 
troops. On January 6, 1814, he reached Hiram. He bought 
a hundred and fifteen acres. The price then was three 
dollars an acre. He worked for his board and for extra 
cash, and cleared his land in his leisure. The next winter he 
returned to Vermont to shepherd his family to the West. 
Then he had brothers to help him clear his fields of timber 
and of debt. | 

That he could be called probably the best educated 
man in Hiram, throws a flood of light on early culture, 
for he could have had little training save a few terms at 
district school. He was a tall man, six feet two in height 
and of great physical strength. His integrity was beyond 
question. His nephew tells of a dishonest neighbor who 
secured his services in an action for debt. The man con- 
fided to his “‘attorney” that he owed the money but the 
other side could not prove it. Thereupon Ryder stood up 
in court, told the truth, and recommended that judgment 
be given against the defendant. 

We have no record of the long, homely sermons to which 
the Hiram church listened with patience year after year. 
They were designed to help its members live well in a 
small community. Symonds Ryder was a practical man 
and preached the old-fashioned Virtues of industry, econ- 
omy, honesty, and the payment of debts. He thought re- 
ligion had to do with “the manufacture of wagons, the 
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weighing of sugar, the measuring of grain, the cording of 
wood.” He was an elder in the Hiram church until his 
death in 1870. 

But Hiram—the village, the Eclectic Institute, and the 
College—were made what they are, not by individuals 
but by families. The Tildens and the Masons have already 
been mentioned in relation to the early settlement of the 
township. The Rudolphs, who intermarried with the 
Masons, have not been given all the credit they deserve 
for founding and maintaining Bethesda, for leading the 
liberal wing of that religious group to join the Disciples 
of Christ, nor for holding the infant church in Hiram 
steady through the Mormon madness. Their later con- 
tributions to the school will be duly recorded. 

It is worth noting at this early stage that character has 
always been valued at Hiram more highly than brilliant 
intellectual ability or outstanding worldly success. The 
ornaments of the spirit have been welcomed, but only if 
they rested upon a solid foundation of moral worth and 
integrity. The community set its imprint upon the school 
it helped to found. Its influence is still to be discerned in 
the college that has grown so vastly different in a hundred 
years and still in fundamental principles has changed so 
little. 


CHAPTER 
TWO 


The Birth of the School 


N A BURST of enthusiasm at suddenly realizing they were 
I all Christians, the Mahoning Baptist Association, gath- 
ered in a great yearly meeting at Austintown in 1830, 
suddenly dissolved itself as being unscriptural in charac- 
ter. This hasty step, taken without premeditation or con- 
sideration, created dismay in the older and wiser heads. 
It was the Association that had appointed evangelists and 
had directed their work in spreading the Reformation 
movement and founding churches, or converting to the 
faith those already established by other denominations. 
The new converts to Bible Christianity would not sanc- 
tion an organization possessing authority for which no 
precedent could be found in the New Testament. But 
neither could these men and women, scattered in little 
churches through the wilderness, forego the delight of 
coming together on long summer weekends, to listen to 
sermons and to reports of progress in the evangelization 
of the frontier, and to share in conversation their experi- 
ences and their thinking. It was to fill the vacancy caused 
by the dissolution of the Association that the system of 
yearly meetings was invented, a practice characteristic of 
the Western Reserve and long cherished by its people. It 
was in these meetings that the Eclectic Institute was born. 

Leaders of the young denomination, for that the Dis- 
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ciples, despite their antisectarianism, were fast becoming, 
began in the middle eighteen-forties to discuss the estab- 
lishment of a school under their own control. While there 
was as yet no paid ministry and no acceptance of the need 
for theological training, men were beginning to think 
that preachers needed more education than a few terms 
in district school. ‘Then, too, the Disciples had developed 
a character in some respects peculiarly their own, and 
they wished it impressed upon their young. Apparently 
the question of a school must have been widely considered 
and a unanimity of opinion reached before it came up for 
formal discussion, judging by the rapidity with which the 
churches moved, once they were called upon to take action. 

In June, 1849, at the yearly meeting in Russell, A. L. 
Soule proposed a public discussion of the whole matter 
at his home. It is worth while to look closely at some of 
the men who gathered at eight o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing, June 12, 1849, in that spacious Geauga County home. 
The host bore his six feet three inches of height with 
dignity becoming a man. His French Hugenot father, 
Latin Soule, had fled from the Reign of Terror convulsing 
France in the early seventeen-nineties. Coming to Dutchess 
County, New York, he met and married a Scotch-Irish 
wife. There Ambrose Latin Soule was born and there his 
father died when the son was just fifteen. The family 
moved west to the wilderness in Onondaga County, New 
York. He and his brothers cleared the land and made a 
home. In 1840, in his thirty-ninth year, Soule came to 
Russell in the Western Reserve and built the finest farm 
residence in the county. He had had, as formal education, 
a part of one term in a district school. That seemed to him 
not enough for the young people growing up around him. 

William Hayden was not at that morning meeting, 
according to its chronicler, but it was he who had started 
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the discussion some years before and who had kept it alive 
through the decade. He was born on a farm in Westmore- 
land County, Pennsylvania, in 1799. When he was five, 
his father brought his young family to that part of the 
wilderness which in time was to become the city of Youngs- 
town. There the lad busied himself with all the tasks 
which fell to the lot of the oldest son in a pioneer house- 
hold. At the same time he wrestled with religious doubts. 
He was a deist until he was twelve. Then he became for 
a short while an atheist, but concluded that there was “no 
sense in being a fool” and in doubting the existence of 
God. He then turned to Calvinism, hoping that he might 
have proof that he was of the elect. At seventeen he was 
converted to the Baptist faith of his parents. Once he had 
heard Alexander Campbell preach in 1821, he entered 
upon a new season of religious struggle. This ended when 
he was licensed as a preacher of the new faith in 1828 and 
ordained as a minister later in that same year. He was a 
farmer preacher, working his own land, but absent from 
his home on an average two hundred and forty days a 
year. In his thirty-five years as an evangelist, he traveled 
ninety thousand miles, at least two-thirds of that distance 
on horseback. As he rode the wilderness trails, he soon 
came to realize that the education he had never enjoyed 
was necessary for the men who were to follow him and to 
conserve in settled communities and established churches 
the work of the itinerant evangelist. He realized, too, that 
educated men could not preach and teach as they should 
if they were compelled to support themselves by the work 
of their hands. It was for the development of a trained 
leadership for the church that he began to urge the 
foundation of a school. 

While William Hayden was not in Russell to help choose 
Latin Soule as chairman of the meeting, his brother was 
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present and was elected secretary. Amos Sutton Hayden 
was the youngest of Samuel Hayden’s eight children. He 
was born in 1813 in Youngstown, a community which by 
that time must have numbered almost a thousand souls. 
His home, however, was still on a backwoods farm. He had 
as little formal education as his elder brother, but he was 
fond of reading and made himself by private study a fair 
scholar. His brother had blazed a trail for him through 
the tangles of religious controversy. At fifteen he became a 
Christian and at nineteen a preacher. As secretary on this 
occasion he carried on the correspondence with the 
churches that paved the way for the succession of dele- 
gate meetings in which the Eclectic Institute took form. 
He later became the school’s first principal. 

It is difficult to distinguish among the men who met in 
Latin Soule’s parlor on that Monday morning in June, 
1849, on the score of education, work, or religious experi- 
ence. Over half of them were counted as preachers, who 
supported their families by the hard labor of plowing 
straight furrows and planting corn or wheat or potatoes 
and harvesting what their hands had planted. Most of the 
rest were farmers who, as ruling elders, preached on 
occasion or continuously in the churches in which they 
had membership. They were all men formed by the 
frontier and by the faith that fitted so perfectly the char- 
acter there developed. 

Two may be selected as typical of the rest. Frederick Wil- 
liams was born in Warwick, Massachusetts, but his father 
moved in 1815, while Frederick was still a child, to 
Ravenna, Ohio. Within two years both parents died, and 
soon afterwards an elder brother. He himself early lost a 
leg in his effort to conquer the strange wild land to which 
he had been brought. Nevertheless he succeeded in carv- 
ing out a farm for himself and an orchard of apple trees, 
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In time, such was his reputation for honesty, he added 
the salary of the county treasurer to the income of a dirt 
farmer. It was from the Universalist church that he and 
his wife made their slow and thoughtful way into the 
Reformation movement. He could hardly have dreamed, 
as he looked out at Latin Soule’s carefully tended fields, 
that he was laying the foundations for a school which his 
descendants would serve faithfully for a hundred years. 
Another man that morning was just as unaware of what 
history held in store for one of his children. Zeb Rudolph 
was born in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia in 1803, 
Three years later his father, John Rudolph, moved his 
family to Garrettsville and soon took up land a mile north 
of what is now a village. There, as the lad grew up, he 
learned his father’s vocation of farmer, but he learned also 
the carpenter’s trade, and practiced both throughout a 
long lifetime. There is no record that he attended either 
district school or one of the academies or select schools 
that were just beginning to appear in the more favored 
communities of the Western Reserve. His only formal 
education was obtained from the Rev. Mr. Fenn, a col- 
lege-educated minister living in Nelson, a few miles from 
the home farm. To him he went to learn Greek and He- 
brew, and Latin as well, that he might read the Bible in 
the languages in which it was written or into which it 
was early translated. His part in the forming of the Hiram 
Church has already been recounted. His part in the build- 
ing of the Eclectic Institute is yet to be told. It was his 
daughter, Lucretia, who in 1858 married James A. Gar- 
field and for a tragically short period of months was the 
mistress of the White House. Much of the character of 
the Western Reserve is condensed into the remark made 
by Zeb Rudolph to his son-in-law when he first saw him 
after his nomination to the presidency of the United 
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States: “James, I don’t Oy whether to congratulate you 
or commiserate with you.” 

In any other country but America, it would wave been 
considered presumptuous for men such as these to gather 
together and discuss the founding of a school. There was 
little formal education to be found among them, and for 
that reason they craved Latin and Greek and calculus and 
logic for their children. They were not ignorant men, 
though a European scholar might have so misjudged them. 
They seemed uncouth in dress and manners to eyes accus- 
tomed to upper-class ways of living in the great eastern 
cities. A frontier farm has little time for the niceties of 
leisured social intercourse. All the men present that 
morning lived by their own hard manual labor. They 
had little wealth other than good land and houses. They 
had no source of help outside themselves. The state was 
just beginning to make provision for the common school- 
ing of its children, but only in the larger towns. Public 
high schools were rare and poor. There were no wealthy 
congregations of Disciples ‘“‘back East,” benevolently in- 
clined toward their pioneer brethren. Nowhere were there 
churches of their faith stronger than these struggling little 
congregations, with less than a quarter of a century of 
history behind the oldest of them. There were no rich 
patrons, within the brotherhood or without, who could be 
counted on to give generously to such an enterprise. If a 
school was to be built, the money for it had to be found 
in pockets as empty of cash as their own. It was they who 
had to supply the staff, and the students whose tuition 
would support them. Frontiersmen are not good at seeing 
difficulties as insuperable. If a school was needed and if 
the churches would act in harmony, its establishment was 
as good as certain. 

The secretary of the meeting quickly got in touch with 
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all the churches in this section of the Western Reserve, 
asking them to send delegates to a conference in August 
in connection with the yearly meeting in Bloomfield. 
There the enthusiastic support of the region was assured 
and a new meeting called. This met at Ravenna on 
October 3, 1849. For the first time practical questions were 
raised and differences of opinion began to manifest them- 
selves. The hottest debate took place over whether the 
new school should be called a college or should be, more 
honestly, an academy of high grade. The good sense of 
the delegates was evidenced by their decision in favor of 
the latter. 

To find a location, five of the members were appointed 
to visit all the townships, North Bloomfield, Newton Falls, 
Hiram, Shalersville, Aurora, Russell, and Bedford, that 
had petitioned for the school. Zeb Rudolph was one of 
the five. The delegates made the rounds in the fall of 1849 
and were ready with their report at a meeting held in 
Aurora on November 7. The conference resembled a 
political convention. Debate was acrimonious in the ex- 
treme, showing little of Christian love and tolerance. Bal- 
lot after ballot was taken without reaching a decision. 
_ Finally the choice had narrowed to Russell or Hiram. 
After the twelfth ballot the Hiram delegates, Carnot 
Mason and Hartwell Ryder, became convinced that their 
village had no chance. They had long been disturbed by 
the tone of the discussion. Mr. Mason, therefore, in a short 
and dignified speech, proposed to withdraw Hiram’s name 
from further consideration. His reasonableness aroused so 
much disapproval of his suggestion that it was dropped. 
It also swung the tide of opinion in his direction and, on 
the thirteenth ballot, Hiram was selected as the site of 
the proposed school. 

With a world to choose from, later generations find it 
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difficult sometimes to understand just why their ancestors 
halted their covered wagons and kindled their hearth 
fires just where they did. It took time to develop the 
opinion that these delegates were less than wise in their 
decision as to where to build a college. Railroads had not 
yet been constructed through this region, though they 
were already projected, and their effect upon the move- 
ment of population was little understood. The delegation 
that inspected Hiram saw that it was healthful, with its 
pure country air and a thousand springs to supply it with 
untainted water. No traditionalist would be content unless 
the story were told again of the cadaverous old doctor 
seen driving a bony horse along a Hiram road. A sickly 
community would have kept its physician in better state, 
the committee argued. They were charmed by the fair 
prospect commanded in every direction by the eminence 
on which they stood. The beauty of rolling hills, tangled 
woods, and peaceful cultivated fields has always been ap- 
preciated as an important part of the education that Hiram 
gives. Then, too, the inspectors were countrymen, eager to 
protect their young against urban allurements to vice and 
sin. Hiram was not even a village. It was a crossroads set- 
tlement, with two churches, a schoolhouse, Young’s Ex- 
change, providing for the entertainment of travelers and 
for the distribution of the mail, a blacksmith’s shop, a 
store of sorts, and a half-dozen houses. There were per- 
haps thirty farms within the radius of a mile from the cen- 
ter and that was all in the way of human habitation. 

It was in its favor with the committee that Hiram had a 
strong church of the Disciples, meeting little opposition 
from its Methodist rival. But probably, men being what 
they are, the strongest inducement was the contingent 
pledge of four thousand dollars brought by the Hiram 
delegates to the meeting at Aurora. No other community 
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bid so high for the school. Hiram gives the credit for its 
initial success to three men, Alvah Udall, Esq., Carnot 
Mason, and Pelatiah Allyn, Jr. They roused the neighbor- 
hood to the desirability of having the Institute located 
here and encouraged them to pledge what was really a 
very large amount of money for the time and place, and 
later to pay that pledge in full. There is no record of the 
first financial campaign but surely none since has repre- 
sented more sacrificial giving from as narrowly limited 
resources. 

The delegates met once again, and for the last time, at 
Hiram on December 20. In just over six months the 
churches of the Western Reserve had determined to estab- 
lish a school and had laid its foundation solidly. At the 
Hiram meeting twelve men were selected to incorporate 
the Western Reserve Eclectic Institute, as Isaac Errett 
named it, and to act as trustees until seven thousand dol- 
lars of capital stock had been subscribed. Then they were 
to call a meeting of the stockholders to elect a permanent 
Board. Provision was also made for the drafting of a 
charter, which the Ohio State Legislature enacted into 
law on March 1, 1850. 

On December 21 the trustees met and organized by 
electing Carnot Mason as president, Zeb Rudolph as sec- 
retary, Symonds Ryder as treasurer, and William Hayden 
as financial agent to raise the five or six thousand dollars 
considered all that was needed, in addition to the Hiram 
pledge, for the creation of the school. Without waiting 
for the sanction of the legislature, which was considered 
certain to be given, a building committee was appointed 
and instructed to get immediately to work. It was headed 
by Squire Udall and had four other members, Carnot 
Mason, James Ryder, Zeb Rudolph, and Pelatiah Allyn, 
Jr. The two latter were skilled carpenters and saw to it 
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that the school building was truly and honestly con- 
structed. They did much of the work themselves. Its solid 
walls of well-baked brick can still be clearly seen imbedded 
in the present enlarged Hinsdale Hall. 

The trustees chose to build in a cornfield belonging to 
Thomas F. Young. He was extremely loath to sell the 
northern part of his farm but he was worn down in time 
by the importunities of the men who had overcome a 
multitude of other obstacles. They would have their new 
school located on the site that seemed to them best, regard- 
less of what its owner might feel or say. Outsiders who did 
not know the local community might have expected a 
wooden building to rise among the corn. If the men of 
that day had been content to cut their garment to suit 
their cloth, a disastrous fire might easily, in some of the 
dark periods that lay ahead, have wiped out the school 
along with its physical habitation. They chose an architect 
from Ravenna and instructed him to think in terms of a 
long future for their new undertaking. He drew a design 
for a brick edifice that seemed magnificent to eyes accus- 
tomed to simple frame farmhouses. 

A stone mason was imported from Rootstown, along 
with twenty-one workmen, a man and his wife to do the 
cooking, and two cows to supply milk for the boarding- 
house he had to run. Stone was quarried for the founda- 
tion from the north end of the land, just beyond where 
Bowler and Miller Halls now stand. Brick was made on 
Squire Udall’s farm, under his watchful eye, and sold to 
the school for $2.25 a thousand. The bricks were laid, 
tier upon tier, until they formed a great building stand- 
ing high upon its hilltop. There were no trees to hide its 
majesty from its builders. Old students quickly learned 
just where, as they drove up and down over country roads, 
they could catch their first glimpse of its tower. 
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In time, when the building came to be called Old Main, 
it seemed small and cramped, but in 1850, to its first 
principal, it challenged comparison with Solomon's tem- 
ple on Mt. Moriah. To visitors from a later age, the base- 
ment may prove more revealing than the two upper 
stories. A basement nowadays is thought of as the abiding 
place of the furnace and a storehouse for temporarily 
unconsidered odds and ends. Not so in 1850. The South 
Basement was the first home of the new principal of the 
Eclectic. Some years later, when his children came back 
to Hiram, they were given the North Basement as their 
lodging place. When a house was constructed above 
ground for the Haydens, Mr. and Mrs. Elisha Udall 
moved into the vacated quarters and began to feed about 
forty hungry boarders. Somewhat later a room was fitted 
up for the students who acted as janitors. A long bell rope 
hung from the tower to the basement and this they pulled 
each morning at five o’clock to ring the rising bell, and 
each hour thereafter until the nine o’clock peal sent the 
students to their beds. John Newington had an elegant 
abode in the basement for part of his student days, fitted 
up with a carpet and with lambrequins and lace curtains 
at the windows. President Hinsdale and his secretary, 
William G. Dietz, worked far into the night in this same 
basement, editing General Garfield’s speeches. Still later, 
when the Institute had grown into a college, the first 
chemical laboratory, the first laboratory of any kind, was 
made by running a partition through one of the hallways. 
The art department and the commercial department, 
though both needed light, found their first local habita- 
tion in the basement. The museum, too, hid the scanty 
but treasured collections of its earliest days in the semi- 
darkness of this ground floor. Still later the Y. M. C. A. 
opened a reading room where such periodicals as the 
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Association could afford invited the student to leisured 
perusal. Since the library was on the third floor, by that 


_- time added to the old building, and entered by another 


door, there was no opportunity for quick movement from 
books to magazines and back. 

Although the building was not quite complete, the 
Eclectic Institute opened for its first term in November, 
1850. Hiram has never felt itself constrained to wait for 
the physical equipment necessary for the work it pur- 
poses to do. Only two things have ever been deemed 
absolutely necessary for any project, faculty and students. 
We will let the faculty wait until their students have been 
assembled. 

The students were self-selected, urged on by their eager 
desire for an education. They came from the farms and 
villages of northeastern Ohio. But from the beginning 
there were always some who had traveled from farther 
afield. ‘The enrollment reached its peak in the year 1852- 
1853, not to be equalled until the aftermath of the second 
world war again filled the campus to overflowing. There 
were 529 students crowded into this tiny open-country 
neighborhood that year. Ohio sent 458, about 87% of the 
total. It was not surprising that the frontier states sent 
their children “back East” to Hiram—six from Michigan, 
three each from Illinois and Indiana, and one from Wis- 
consin. But there were a larger number from the older 
and more settled states—nineteen from Pennsylvania, ten 
from New York, three from Vermont, and one each from 
three Southern states, Virginia, Maryland, and Georgia. 
Disciple families had heard of the new school and wanted 
their children educated in the faith that they had just 
recently espoused. It is even more surprising that Canada 
sent twenty-two sons and daughters south across the border. 
One student came from London, England. It would have 
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been interesting to see this pioneer school through his eyes. 

The first “gentleman” on the roll of the Institute as 
recorded in the first catalog may serve to introduce us to 
these early students. Orris Clapp Atwater was born into 
a second generation frontier home. One of his grand- 
fathers, Judge Amzi Atwater, had come west with Moses 
Cleaveland to survey New Connecticut. His other grand- 
father, Orris Clapp of Mentor, also became a judge in 
the new territory. Judge Atwater had only one son, Dar- 
win. His education was confined to district schooling and 
a part of one year at the academy in Warren. Later he met 
his friend, Zeb Rudolph, and studied with him the Bible 
in its original tongues. 

Darwin Atwater’s mind was attuned to the dripping of 
sap from maple trees in the early spring, the gilding of 
wheat by the July sun, and the reddening of apples at 
the touch of autumn frosts. Farming was never first among 
his interests. If he had food enough for his daughter and 
his three sons, and later for the three little boys and the 
stepdaughter whom his second wife, Betsey Bosworth 
Treudley, daughter of Marcus Bosworth, brought into his 
care, he was content. His chief concern was always for 
the church. Any member absent from its services on 
Sunday might look to see on Monday morning a white- 
faced horse driven by a long-bearded farmer-elder come 
to enquire about the reasons for his negligence. As young 
men of irreproachable character, he and Zeb Rudolph 
were ordained as the first “teachers” to the Disciple church 
that met by turns in Mantua, Nelson, and Hiram. All his 
long life, the church was the center of his affections and 
of his thought. 

Darwin Atwater’s second concern was that the young 
people growing up in his household should have as much 
education as they would take. No family made better use 
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of the Eclectic Institute than did the Atwaters, and they 
contributed much to its early development, both as stu- 
dents and teachers. They began life in a small farmhouse 
on a poor farm on the edge of a little hamlet, but their 
desire for knowledge was never satisfied, though they 
studied for a lifetime. There was hardly a boy or girl on 
that first roster of the Eclectic who had more advantages 
than they, and few who did not possess that same eager 
longing for an education. They all came from homes 
where hard work was a virtue practiced from necessity. 
They almost all had parents to whom their religion was 
real and vital, because they had gone through the struggle 
of laying aside an older cherished faith, to make room 
for new beliefs and practices. In their homes the Bible 
was known familiarly by repeated reading, and perhaps 
a few other books as well. Learning was reverenced by 
men who had too little for themselves and wanted more 
knowledge for their children. 

The range of choice for teachers in the new school was 
not large. There were few college graduates in the Western 
Reserve among whom the trustees might make selection. 
They chose then, as they have always chosen at Hiram, 
character first and preparation second. For principal they 
called Amos Sutton Hayden, who had already proved 
himself so useful in securing the agreement of the churches 
to the founding of the school. He was the first of a long 
line of Disciple preachers who have served as head of the 
Eclectic Institute and Hiram College. He was only thirty- 
seven when he was chosen to establish the precedents for 
a school that was to be Christian in character, but non- 
sectarian in its teaching, and free from the domination of 
any religious body. 

The school opened on November 27, 1850. The day 
before, Thomas Munnell was appointed to the faculty. 
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He had graduated in June from Bethany and brought with 
him a college degree and the manners of a Southern gen- 
tleman. The third member of the faculty was Mrs. Phebe 
M. Drake, Principal of the Primary Department. For six 
years the first floor of the south wing of the Eclectic build- 
ing was given over to small children learning their ABC's. 
Two teachers were employed to hear their lessons. In 
1857 Garfield managed, with a sigh of satisfaction, to get 
rid of the primary department once and for all. 

The number of students grew so rapidly that the prin- 
cipal called C. D. Wilber from Bethany, where he had 
gone to complete his college work. A few weeks after, Miss 
Almeda A. Booth was added to the corps of instructors. 
Enrollments swelled so in the spring that Norman Dun- 
shee was invited to the campus to teach mathematics and 
modern languages. Either that year or at the beginning 
of the next, Laura A. Clark was engaged as a second 
teacher in the primary department. These are the men 
and women who made up the first faculty of the Eclectic 
Institute. 

The mind of the principal is reflected most clearly in 
the early catalogs, and especially in the section dealing 
with the “character and plan” of the school. He rewrote 
it each year, but its emphasis was always the same. “Edu- 
cation without moral culture is power for evil... . The 
seminary of learning should be the guardian of the heart 
and the conscience. . . . We assume the Bzble to be the 
only sun of our moral heavens, the only fountain whose 
streams purify and gladden the heart, the only source of 
moral principle and moral power.” His chief attention 
was given to the morning lecture in Sacred History, which 
he usually gave and which every student was required to 
attend. His earliest fear was lest such a requirement should 
give rise to the suspicion that the school was harboring a 
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sectarian bias. He made haste to assert that only those 
truths accepted by the Greek Orthodox, the Roman 
Catholic, and the Protestant churches, in all their divisions, 
were taught in the chapel at Hiram. A little later he ap- 
parently felt that the lectures were being criticized as too 
narrowly scriptural and not educational in character, for 
he pointed out that history was interpreted to include 
“antiquities, chronology, ethnology, and other kindred 
sciences.” 

Music was always a part of the morning exercises, for 
Principal Hayden had an excellent voice and loved him- 
self to sing. In the second catalog, Sarah Parker is an- 
nounced as teacher of instrumental music and, in the 
fourth, the name of Julia J. Smith is recorded as teacher 
of piano and the melo-pean, the trade name of a particular 
melodeon, made in Akron and popular throughout the 
region. This instrument was for a long time the only one 
owned by the Institute. The third catalog notes that 
Harriet Warren is to teach painting and drawing. The 
fact that Hiram was coeducational from the beginning 
and that the ability of “ladies” to master the sterner mas- 
culine studies was still in doubt, probably accounts for 
the early provision of teaching in the decorative arts. 

To return to the teachers of the more academic sub- 
jects, Munnell was at Hiram for only four years, 1850-1852 
and 1853-1855. Ill health kept him away from teaching in 
the middle year of his term of service. He was apparently 
a good drillmaster in the days when learning consisted in 
the mastery of one textbook after another. His field is 
given for the first period as ancient languages, and history, 
ancient and modern. For the second period it was limited 
to ancient languages and literature. But the catalog is a 
poor guide to what instructors actually taught. As students 
drifted in during the first weeks of a term, they formed 
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classes and demanded instruction. Whoever had the lighter 
load was drafted, without much concern over his special 
capacities, to teach whatever course was needed at the 
moment. Charles D. Wilber taught natural science from 
1851 to 1852. Then he was taken ill with typhoid fever. 
Fortunately he recovered in time to go to Williams with 
Kai Gar, as he always called Garfield, and later became a 
distinguished scientist. 

Around Norman Dunshee’s name has gathered a storm 
of controversy. He taught here from 1851 to 1858 and 
then was not reappointed, but his dismissal belongs to a, 
slightly later period in Eclectic history. He was of Scotch- 
Irish descent, his family coming by way of Vermont to 
Bedford in the Western Reserve. He was born in 1822 
and until he was seventeen had little education, perhaps 
a term or so in the district school but that was all. In 1839 
he attended the Twinsburg Institute, where he came under 
the teaching of Rev. Samuel Bissell, a Yale graduate. Two 
years there prepared him for Western Reserve College, 
then located at Hudson. From there he graduated with 
his class, though he had to spend almost half of his four 
years away from Hudson, earning his living. His training 
was chiefly in the languages, Latin and Greek, French and 
German, and in mathematics and astronomy. It is Hiram 
tradition that he was the most learned man on the early 
faculty. 

The history of the Eclectic Institute is drawn largely 
from the diaries and letters of the most famous of its 
students, teachers, and principals, James A. Garfield. There 
is now no one to challenge effectively his impressions and 
evaluations. The member of the first group who stood 
highest in his esteem was a woman, Almeda A. Booth. She 
taught at Hiram from 1851 to 1866, with the exception 
of one year, 1854-1855, when she studied at Oberlin and 
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secured the coveted A.B. degree. In 1852 she was named 
governess, “to have particular charge over the conduct 
and manners of the ladies in the institution.” She was 
thus the first of a long line of “lady principals,” who set 
the social tone for the school and college. Because of her 
long years of service, she gave what continuity the Eclectic 
Institute possessed. 

Almeda Ann Booth was the child of transplanted 
Yankees. Her father was brought from Connecticut, her 
mother from Massachusetts, both at an early age, to help 
swell the population of the Western Reserve. Her father, 
Ezra Booth, had little formal education, but was an in- 
veterate reader. He accumulated one of the few private 
libraries of any size to be found in the wilderness. He 
early became a Methodist minister. One of his first acts 
after his ordination was to send eleven dollars to England 
for a Greek lexicon. He used to say that only one other 
Methodist preacher west of the Alleghenies, besides him- 
self, could read Greek in those days. His circuit stretched 
for nearly a thousand miles. It was at Nelson that he met 
and married Dorcas Taylor in 181g. It was there that he 
made the home, from which he was so often absent. It was 
there that Almeda Ann, an only child, was born in 1823 
and lived for her first twelve years. She began going to 
district school in her fourth year, and by her twelfth was 
apt to know more than her teachers. Squire Udall used to 
tell of one of the men teachers whose errors she had 
pointed out. Going to Farmer Udall for advice, he was 
told quite bluntly that he was probably wrong and might 
as well acknowledge his mistake. From that time on, he 
and his little pupil were great friends, and he learned 
perhaps as much from her as she from him. 

In 1835 the Booth family moved to Mantua. Ezra Booth 
had already had his fling at Mormonism. He had visited 
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the church in Kirtland in 1831, had helped to spread the 
new faith in Hiram, had visited Missouri to spy out the 
land for the coming migration, had become disillusioned 
with that promised land, and had returned to work with 
Symonds Ryder to reclaim those whom the two of them 
had led astray. He re-entered the Methodist ministry and 
remained so engaged for the rest of his life. Almeda quickly 
gained a reputation as “‘a thorough scholar, the best speller 
in the district and, though dressed in the plainest style 
possible, she was the pride of the neighborhood for her 
youthful attainments and gentleness.” In two years she 
had nothing more to learn from the district school in 
Mantua. At fourteen she was sent for a short time to a 
select school in Painesville. At seventeen she began to 
teach district school in various parts of Mantua township, 
earning four dollars a month in summer and eight to 
nine dollars a month in winter. In 1842 and 1843, she 
returned to her studies, this time for some terms in the 
Asbury Seminary at Chagrin Falls. In the spring of 1848 
the plans for her wedding were ended by the sudden death 
of the man to whom she was engaged. Marriage played no 
further part in her life. When she recovered from her 
deep sorrow, she devoted herself whole-heartedly to her 
life work. 

No one would have thought that the plain daughter 
of the Methodist minister, settled in Mantua, choosing the 
most difficult schools in the neighborhood for her teach- 
ing, had any possibility of a career. She read Milton and 
Goldsmith and Ben Franklin with care, but she reveled 
in the letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Perhaps 
it was from her that Almeda Booth learned that a woman 
can be an individual in her own right and a friend of 
distinguished men. In the autumn of 1848 Norman Dun- 
shee was teaching a select school at Mantua Center, and 
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it was with him that she began her study of Latin. A little 
later Charles Wilber suggested to President Hayden, when 
the Eclectic staff were overwhelmed with the number of 
students, that he secure her as a teacher in the English 
department. She began to teach grammar and arithmetic, 
botany and astronomy to the younger pupils. But her 
ambition to teach the older and more able students drove 
her on to master Latin, Greek, and higher mathematics. 
She was released by the trustees for the year 1854-1855, 
and in that short space of time completed the work of the 
junior year and all of the senior courses necessary for 
graduation from Oberlin College. 

To the ordinary student, Miss Booth was very homely, 
careless of her dress, too much interested in the problems 
of Euclid to be attractive as a woman. What she once said 
of Hiram might, with slight changes, have been said of 
her. “The school must always be plain; it is too earnest 
for pretence.” But to Garfield she was at least the equal 
of Margaret Fuller in ability, if not her superior. After his 
mother, she was the person with the greatest influence 
upon his life. The debt that Garfield gladly acknowledged 
that he owed to her, is also the debt that the Eclectic 
Institute owed to her. Both directly and indirectly through 
the part she played in Garfield’s thinking and career she, 
probably more than any other individual, shaped the 
growth of the young school. 


CHAPTER 
THREE 


Life in the Old Eclectic 


HE ECLECTIC INSTITUTE Started as a joint-stock corpo- 
plscae which continued to exist unchanged for well 
over half a century. The legal owners of the school for 
all that time were the stockholders. They had paid 
twenty-five dollars for each share they held. It would be 
difficult to estimate the value of the stock. The rule of 
government was one share, one vote, but no person might 
have more than eight votes no matter how much money 
he had paid. The stockholders met each June at Com- 
mencement time to elect the twelve trustees. Their trust 
once given was continued year after year. It was the trus- 
tees who chose the principal and ratified his choice of 
faculty. They also kept a careful check on finances and 
permitted no dishonest tampering with the funds. They 
tried to pay the debts that they incurred in the first years 
of building but failed in that endeavor. It was within their 
power to recommend to the June meeting that the school 
be closed, the land sold, and the corporation liquidated. 
‘They never contemplated such an easy way of settling all 
their financial difficulties. 

The Institute started in debt. The main building cost 
more than had been planned. Boarding houses had to be 
constructed in haste and on credit, if great numbers of 
would-be students were to be accommodated. The trustees 
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spent much of their time together, discussing how money 
might be raised. In 1855 they proposed a campaign to get 
a hundred people each to give a hundred dollars, Later 
they cut their hopes in two but Principal Hayden, after 
long effort, reported sadly that they were more than three 
hundred dollars short of the five thousand necessary to 
claim any of the pledges. When he retired in 185”, the 
debt amounted to $5,517.95, a large amount for a poor 
school to carry. 

The financial status of the college was of much interest 
to the faculty. For years the school was farmed out to the 
principal. He was expected to pay all salaries and other 
expenses out of the tuition and to keep what was left. A 
salary schedule adopted in 1853 shows the amounts 
thought proper for the staff. ‘The principal was entitled to 
seven hundred dollars. The teachers of the higher subjects 
—languages, mathematics, and natural science—should 
be paid four hundred or four hundred and fifty dollars. 
The English Department was for the less advanced stu- 
dents and earned its instructors only two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred dollars. The Primary Department 
paid even less to the teachers of little children, a hundred 
and fifty dollars for a year’s work. It might be added in 
parenthesis that when Nicholas Murray Butler began 
teaching in Columbia University in New York City in the 
eighteen-eighties, his salary was five hundred dollars. 
Teaching, like preaching, in the early days was rewarded 
with prestige rather than cash. 

James A. Garfield reported that for 1853 he was offered 
eighty dollars a month. Just what was paid and for how 
many months was, of course, another matter. Women 
were almost always paid less than men. Rumor has it that 
Miss Booth received two dollars a week when she was 
first engaged, but then she was. teaching the cheaper 
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English courses. Hinsdale noted ruefully that, as a student 
instructor, he was paid sixteen dollars, a little more than 
a dollar a week, for one class. In 1855 a deficit of over 
seven hundred dollars was made good, chiefly at the 
expense of the staff. For the year 1857-1858, when the 
Institute was run by a Board of Instruction, with Garfield 
as chairman, there was $2,868.80 available for salaries. 
Granting that Miss Morton, who taught instrumental 
music, and P. R. Spencer and Sons, who taught penman- 
ship, collected their fees directly from their students, there 
were still five regular teachers, Garfield, Dunshee, Everest, 
Rhodes, and Miss Booth, to divide something less than 
three thousand dollars. It has always been the tradition 
at Hiram, unfortunately, that its faculty taught from love 
of teaching and not for money. 

It is chiefly Garfield who gives us glimpses into the life 
of the faculty in the first days of the Eclectic. But he and 
Almeda Booth were not typical, for they were students as 
well as teachers. He reports the schedule for the spring 
term, 1853. Norman Dunshee had nine classes, Miss Booth 
seven, while Garfield himself taught seven subjects, in 
addition to a writing class. They carried the bulk of the 
teaching for that term. In the lower branches, such as 
grammar and arithmetic, classes often numbered ninety 
to a hundred pupils. They met five days a week, but 
whether Monday was at first a holiday, as it became later, 
is uncertain. Miss Booth had the reputation of preparing 
specially for each class she taught, which would indicate 
that other members of the faculty were not so meticulous 
in scanning lessons that they had been over often. Teach- 
ing consisted of hearing recitations based on assignments. 
Whatever the course, the student learned its textbook or 
at least as much of it as, in the larger classes, he expected 
to be called upon to recite. If the instructor added any- 
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thing of interest, that was a boon not to be counted on. 
Questioning the correctness of either author or instructor 
was a practice not much encouraged. 

To make more money, Garfield taught penmanship as 
well as academic subjects. Pupils paid seventy-five cents or 
a dollar for the course, depending on whether they could 
attend one hour or two a day. The teacher prepared all 
the copies for each pupil in the period before copybooks 
were printed. Surely the penman was not overpaid for the 
task of getting materials ready for seventy-five or a hun- 
dred students. For most of the Eclectic period, Platt R. 
Spencer and his sons were responsible for instruction in 
the copperplate writing that goes under his name. It 1s 
interesting to speculate on the educational effects of such 
training of the hand in legible penmanship. 

Odd glimpses are thrown upon the use made by the 
faculty of their leisure. When they were in Hiram on 
Sunday, they perforce set a good example for their students 
by attending religious services. But many of them preached 
more or less regularly in neighboring churches, and so 
eked out a little their small salaries. At times they held 
revival meetings for the school and converted usually those 
young people who, brought up in Disciple homes, had not 
yet made their independent confession of faith. 

The faculty patronized the few formal entertainments 
sponsored by the school. The public performances of stu- 
dents will be noted shortly. Garfield comments on a con- 
cert given by the Spencer family as too popular for his 
taste. The community, too, provided some entertainment. 
In the spring of 1852 Professor Munnell, at the persuasion 
of the students, tried to argue down Joseph Treat, an 
itinerant atheist. But the Kentucky gentleman was no 
match for the lecturer who lived by his wits, denying 
before frontier audiences the existence of God. Members 
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of the faculty must have been present both then and a 
night or two later, when Garfield turned his budding 
powers of oratory against the same speaker and won the 
verdict of his listeners for the Bible and against irreligion. 

In different mood, Norman Dunshee spent some of his 
spare time courting Calista O. Carlton, teacher in the 
primary department for just one year before she became 
his wife. Once a man was married, unless his wife was 
unusually capable and strong, there were household tasks 
that fell to his lot. As the children came, his responsibilities 
increased. Hiram has always favored domesticity and 
stressed the obligation of both parents for the intellectual 
and spiritual upbringing of their offspring, and for their 
physical care as well. Its faculty have usually made good 
fathers in their children’s eyes. Students, encouraged to 
“drop in” informally upon their teachers, have learned 
from these visits much of the values of home life. 

The unmarried ladies of the faculty lived at first in the 
principal’s household, as did some of the bachelor mem- 
bers. Both Miss Booth and Mr. Garfield took shelter under 
Mr. Hayden’s roof, while Mr. Dunshee before he was 
married lived with the Zeb Rudolphs. How carefully the 
conduct of the ladies was scrutinized is indicated by a 
letter from Nelson addressed to the postmaster at Hiram. 
An indignant citizen of the little community to the east 
of Hiram inquired whether students at the school were 
allowed to dance. If not, what was Miss Hannah Morton, 
teacher of music in said school, doing at a public dance in 
Nelson until midnight on August 7, 1858? Since Miss 
Morton continued to teach music at the Eclectic until 
1864, the writer of the letter did not receive the reward 
he apparently coveted, of her immediate dismissal. 

It is easier to reconstruct the lives of the students, thanks 
especially to the correspondence between Garfield and 
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Corydon Fuller. Hiram was not physically prepared for 
the flood of students that poured into the new school. In 
the more popular terms, two to three hundred individuals 
had to be housed. Of course some were children in the 
primary department, living at home. The five or six 
houses at the center were utterly inadequate. The base- 
ment of the main building furnished elegant quarters for 
only the favored few. Students scoured the countryside 
and found farmhouses a mile or more away from the 
campus to take them in. One small home, a mile and a 
half to the south, stretched itself to accommodate thirty 
young men and women. Privacy was an unimagined luxury 
not demanded by those brought up in pioneer homes. 
Four students were crowded into space that one today 
would consider too confined. Morning and night they 
walked the country roads in snow or rain. At noon they 
ate the dinner that they had packed and carried with them. 
Prices fitted the accommodations. No lower price than 
$1.25 a week was ever quoted for room and board, laundry 
and mending, at Hiram. Soon it rose to $1.3714, while 
the extravagant occasionally paid $1.50. 

To relieve the congestion, interested citizens like John 
Buckingham and Zeb Rudolph moved to Hiram Center 
or near it and built homes where college guests or faculty 
and students could be accommodated. The school felt it- 
self compelled to borrow money and put up self-boarding 
homes around the campus. There were five such houses 
ready by the fall of 1852, each room equipped with bed- 
steads, chairs, a table, and a cook stove. Farm boys or 
girls could come to school in buggies packed with potatoes, 
cabbages, and apples, and needed little money in then 
pockets. Brothers and sisters came together and included 
cousins and friends in their domestic arrangements. 
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There were only five rules governing the conduct of 
the first students, though the last was all-inclusive: 


Every student in this Institution will be expected 

1. To attend punctually all the recitations of his 
classes, especially the morning lectures on Sacred 
History. 

2. To attend some place of public worship every 
Lord’s Day. 

3. To observe all becoming decorum toward the 
teachers, their fellow students, and all other per- 
sons. 

4. To cultivate strict order with respect to their 
books and papers, neatness of personal habits, care 
of rooms, etc. 

5. Torefrain from all immorality and rude behavior, 
and from making marks on the building, or in any 
way defacing or injuring it. In short, any conduct 
is disallowed which does not comport with strict 
morality and good manners. 


The lecture on “Sacred History” was preceded by the 
calling of the roll of the entire school. It was followed by 
the public reprimand, delivered with vigor by the prin- 
cipal, of any student who had erred in conduct. One 
young lady won undying renown for her aplomb. She had 
attended a card party, itself frowned upon, and had added 
to her iniquity by lying when questioned. Before the as- 
sembled school, Mr. Hayden demanded that she rise, and 
he then laid bare her sins with appropriate verbal castiga- 
tion. Her friends waited for her outside the hall, in an 
agony of embarrassment until they heard her remark, and 
the remark has never been forgotten: “I think Uncle 
Sutton was rather personal this morning.” 

Rules had not yet been devised and printed, prescribing 
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the limits within which the sexes should confine their 
mingling, though the times when young gentlemen might 
call upon young ladies were among the earliest bits of 
information acquired by the arriving students. The idea 
of the faculty for at least half a century was that there 
should be as little social life as possible, except in public 
places or at parties under the watchful eyes of chaperons. 
It is easy to understand their feeling of responsibility for 
the morals of two or three hundred young people who 
had never been away from home before. Standards of 
conduct for coeducational schools had not yet been de- 
veloped, and the Hiram administration was exceedingly 
slow to adopt the principle that youth should police it- 
self. The students from the beginning held the opposite 
point of view from the faculty and circumvented the regu- 
lations when they did not break them. In the early days, 
if one may judge from Corydon Fuller, there was no way 
to prevent constant visiting and walking out together of 
the sexes, especially since the student body seemed to con- 
sist chiefly of cousins, male and female. Hiram allured the 
lover of the outdoors at all seasons. In the fall there were 
chestnuts and hickory nuts and apples to be gathered. In 
the winter bobsleds and sleighs were waiting to be filled 
with merry couples. In the early spring there was sap to 
be boiled down and stirred to cream. ‘‘Socials” were attrac- 
tive at any time of year, and were arranged on the slightest 
excuse. 

Intercollegiate athletics had not yet been invented. It 
was years before Hiram boasted any gymnastic equipment 
and still longer before there was any pretence of a gym- 
nasium. But wrestling and quoits, football, baseball, and 
“wicket ball’ were played by the men. They also vied 
with each other in jumping and weight throwing. But 
there was too much hard work that had to be done and too 
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little leisure, for ‘‘“made’”’ exercise to be much in demand. 
Contests of physical strength or skill, with young ladies 
as audience, were still in the future. Rivalry there was, 
but in the presence of the fairer sex it was of the mind 
rather than of the body. There is little record of college 
pranks though it is certain that they were played. One 
story is told of the morning that Principal Hayden, rising 
early, rubbed his eyes and looked again at the trees front- 
ing his house. They bore on every branch great yellow 
pumpkins from his garden. 

Since Garfield is Hiram’s chief hero, the most widely 
known of all the men who ever studied on the Hill, the 
story of his life is an essential part of any history of the col- 
lege. James Abram Garfield came of New England stock. 
His great-grandfather left Lincoln, near Boston, Massachu- 
setts, shortly after the Revolutionary War and moved as 
far west as Worcester, in Otsego County, New York. There 
the family remained for two generations, but the West 
was in the blood of these wandering Yankees. In 1819 
young Abram Garfield, just turned twenty, courted and 
married Eliza Ballou in Muskingum County in Ohio. To- 
gether the young couple made their way to the Western 
Reserve and set up housekeeping in a log cabin on the 
Cuyahoga River near Cleveland. There they both con- 
tracted malaria and were driven to take refuge with rela- 
tives. Regardless of where or how they were living, chil- 
dren came in regular succession. The father of this grow- 
ing family made and lost money, building sections of the 
canal that was to link Lake Erie with the Ohio River. 
Almost bankrupt, Abram Garfield bought a farm in 
Orange, Cuyahoga County, hired twenty acres slashed 
and, with the help of relatives and neighbors, built a log 
cabin no better than the one he had erected ten years 
earlier for his bride. There in 1831 James Abram Garfield 
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was born, and there three and a half years later his father 
died. His mother with the help of Thomas, her oldest son, 
not yet eleven, undertook to manage the pioneer farm 
which was the family’s only inheritance. James was saved 
by his youth from the hardest of the struggles. 

When James was only three, he went with his sister, 
“Hittie,” a mile and a half to district school. The next 
year a rude schoolhouse was built on his mother’s farm 
and there the growing lad learned to read and write and 
spell. It soon became accepted by the family that, what- 
ever happened to the rest of them, James should have as 
much schooling as possible. But a few weeks of district 
school each winter was all that the neighborhood pro- 
vided. From early spring until late fall, the life of a boy 
on the frontier was filled with hard manual labor, plant- 
ing and harvesting corn and wheat, making hay and chop- 
ping wood, washing sheep, and hunting game for diver- 
sion and food. Young James was physically strong and 
vigorous, much given to wrestling as his father had been, 
and to fighting as compensation for the fancied disgrace 
of being an orphan. When he was sixteen the restlessness 
that had always characterized him and the reading of 
“nautical novels’ crystallized in the determination to be 
a sailor. His first encounter with a drunken captain of a 
lake boat tied up at Cleveland convinced him that he 
was too green for the sea. By way of apprenticeship, he 
hired out as the driver on a canalboat which made its 
leisurely way to the Ohio River and, towed by a steam- 
boat, to Pittsburgh. Six weeks of this rough life ended in 
a prolonged and serious bout with malaria. They pro- 
vided Garfield with some experience of human nature at 
its worst and his campaign biographers with a slight basis 
for the embroidery of their imaginations. 

Mrs. Garfield, with her sensitive intelligence and deep 
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religious devotion, could hardly bear the thought of her 
youngest son exposed to the hardening and debasing in- 
fluences of the canal. She did not argue against James's 
return but she bribed him with seventeen dollars, the 
combined cash reserves of Thomas and herself, to go to 
school. That spring found the boy, not yet fully recovered 
in health, at Geauga Seminary in Chester, just a little to 
the east of his home. There he began to study algebra, 
natural philosophy, and grammar and to attend an evening 
singing school. There he first met Lucretia Rudolph, one 
of Zeb Rudolph’s daughters, though he took little notice 
of her. 

The following summer James earned only enough to 
buy needed clothes and to repay a little of what he owed 
his mother. He started to school in August for the fall 
term, with six cents in his pocket, only to transfer his 
entire capital to the collection plate on Sunday for good 
luck. That winter at the age of eighteen, armed with a 
teacher’s certificate, he taught a district school. It held 
for him much of the excitement of the canal, for many 
of his pupils were older and bigger than himself. He 
wrestled for four months with the dilemmas which the 
unruly present to anyone who would teach them what 
they do not really want to learn. | 

Just before Abram Garfield’s death, he and his wife had 
joined the Disciples of Christ. Two days after the end of 
his first district school, James was converted to the faith 
of his parents at a revival service held in the little school- 
house on his mother’s farm. There was no protracted 
struggle, but the event altered the young convert’s life in 
many ways. The most important from our point of view 
was that it made attendance at Geauga Seminary, estab- 
lished by the Free-will Baptists, distasteful to him. He 
went back for one more term but his mind was critical 
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of everything that opposed his new faith. When the prin- 
cipal, also a Disciple, clashed with the Board of ‘Trustees 
and was dismissed, Garfield determined that he too would 
not return. For almost a year he worked alternately at 
teaching and carpentering. 

In August, 1851, according to Hiram tradition, a meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees of the Western Reserve 
Eclectic Institute was interrupted by a tall, broad- 
shouldered, bushy-haired young man who wanted to know 
at once whether he could have the vacant position of 
janitor. When they hesitated because no one knew him, 
he asked for a two weeks’ trial. For a term, instead of two 
weeks, he swept and dusted Old Main when it was new. 
But he is remembered most vividly by his contemporaries 
as he rang the bell that tolled the hours from five in the 
morning until nine at night. His clothes had a “poor 
student” air, but in Hiram clothes did not make the man. 
The students were all country boys and girls used to the 
same hard work that he had been accustomed to, and few 
had much more money than was to be found in the 
pockets of his Kentucky jeans. 

Garfield was probably distinguished from the rank and 
file of the student body by his eager hunger for learning, 
and a greater capacity than most of them for persistent 
application to his books. The amount of study that he 
managed to pack into his days and nights at Hiram is 
difficult to credit. He attended the fall term of 1851, 
dropped out in the winter to teach a district school and 
returned for the spring term of 1852. The summer of 
1852 he spent as carpenter, helping to build the A. S. 
Kilby home, now the Dean homestead, in Hiram. In the 
fall term of that year, he began teaching penmanship at 
the Institute. That winter he became a regular member 
of the faculty. His study and writing had thereafter to be 
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fitted into irregular hours outside of his teaching schedule. 
In the summer of 1853 about a dozen of the advanced 
students arranged for special coaching, engaging Norman 
Dunshee as their tutor. In a month they had read all of 
Virgil’s Georgics and Bucolics and the first six books of 
Homer’s Iliad, together with a thorough review and drill 
in Greek and Latin grammar. They also formed a literary 
society for the summer months and made it an active and 
lively organization. Is this concentrated effort a foreshad- 
owing of the Hiram Study Plan? During the three terms 
of 1853-1854, Garfield was teaching six or seven classes a 
day, five days in the week, beginning for at least one term 
or two at five in the morning. He was at Hiram altogether 
for seven terms in addition to the month of summer tutor- 
ing. One of the seven he was in too poor health to do 
much studying. In that length of time he finished his 
preparatory work and enough of his college requirements 
to have entered the senior class at Williams, if he had so 
desired. 

For the winter term of 1852-1853 Garfield filled part 
of his time with teaching four classes. ‘Those in advanced 
grammar and arithmetic had, the one sixty, and the other 
eighty members. He had also thirteen students starting 
the study of geometry and eight in beginning Greek. He 
himself was at work on Horace and the Greek New Testa- 
ment. Corydon Fuller, who, under the spur of Garfield’s 
tremendous drive for learning, managed to keep up with 
his classmate, reports their course for the spring term of 
1852. They read all of Sallust, three books of Virgil’s 
Aeneid, and six orations of Cicero, and studied geometry 
and Bourdon’s algebra from the equations of the second 
degree on to its end. It is a comment on methods of study, 
that all but Fuller and Garfield had studied geometry and 
were taking the course as a review. Garfield outlines the 
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work which he and Almeda Booth covered in the year 
1853-1854, in addition to their full-time teaching. In the 
fall they read a hundred pages each of Herodotus and 
Livy, and spent two evenings a week with two of the 
professors, translating the book of Romans from the Greek. 
In the winter they continued with Livy and read Demos- 
thenes’s On the Crown. In the spring they read the 
Germania and the Agricola of ‘Tacitus and a portion of 
Hesiod. It took tremendous vitality to keep at work, 
studying and teaching from early morning until far into 
every night, and to enjoy the heavy schedule. 

As may be gathered, students exercised a good deal of 
initiative in the direction of their class work. There was 
a regular course of studies outlined in the first catalog, 
but what was taught, at least of the advanced courses, was 
determined by what students wanted to study. They 
learned, soon after they came to school, what branches of 
higher mathematics and which of the classics of Greek 
and Latin literature an educated man should be familiar 
with. Having decided what courses a group was ready for, 
they then persuaded one of the faculty to undertake their 
instruction. It was they, too, who set the pace and deter- 
mined how much of any subject they would cover in a 
given term. Corydon Fuller reports that Symonds Ryder, 
Jr., dropped out of school for a term because he could 
not keep up with Garfield and was ashamed to be out- 
distanced. But no instructor held Garfield back to suit the 
speed of slower minds. 

To the students at the Eclectic, classes were only a part 
of their education and in many ways the less important 
part. Their real enthusiasm was for the literary societies 
which they formed themselves. At first a new crop sprang 
up each term and died with its ending. The Junto, the 
Progressionist, the Attic, the Society of Seven, the Wash- 
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ingtonian, the Eclectic, the Websterian, the Demosthe- 
nian, the Meritorian, the Philozetian, the Independ- 
ent were all as short-lived as their names were long. 
In September, 1852, the Eclectic Lyceum consumed it- 
self in giving birth to the Philomathean, with Symonds 
Ryder, Jr., as president, Corydon Fuller as secretary, 
and Garfield among its founding members. Looked 
back upon through the haze of memory, it was considered 
the most brilliant ever to exist at Hiram. The boys who 
formed it seemed giants even to themselves a few years 
later and to the younger boys who climbed up the Hill 
to listen in awed silence to its debates and lectures. ‘They 
decided in their early meetings that the signs of the times 
do not indicate the future prosperity of our Union, that 
the United States should disband its standing army, that 
the Free Masons and Odd Fellows are not detrimental to 
Christianity, that mental culture does not banish crime, 
that defensive war is compatible with Christianity, that 
the different faculties of the mind are indicated severally 
and separately by the protuberances of the cranium. Such 
were the questions that young men of the early eighteen- 
fifties chose to sharpen their wits and display their learn- 
ing. They were academic problems and not the vital issues 
of their narrow world. 

The oldest of the permanent societies was the Ladies’ 
Literary Society which in January, 1853, christened itself 
the Olive Branch, a name derived possibly from the school 
seal, though Green traces it to a journal of that name 
published by N. P. Willis in Boston. In November, 1854, 
the Delphic Lyceum was organized among the older and 
more brilliant men and named by Professor Munnell. In 
August, 1855, the Hesperian Society was formed by 
younger students and was characterized for years by an 
inferiority complex quite unjustified by its slight degree 
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of junior status. Permanence rested upon a property basis. 
The early societies had merely a blank book for the sec- 
retary, candles, candlesticks and snuffers, and a “budget- 
box.” The latter was a receptacle in which were deposited 
conundrums, jokes, and local bits. One bit of humor long 
treasured by a Delphic relates that the Delphics thought 
themselves some punkins. The Hesperians thought them- 
selves some-er punkins. But summer punkins are green 
punkins. Therefore, q.e.d., the Hesperians were green 
punkins. Wit among country boys and girls did not have 
to possess subtlety to be enjoyed. It is characteristic of the 
strength of Hiram traditions that men fought, bled, and 
died before the ‘“‘budget-box” was consigned to oblivion 
by a more sophisticated age. 

The societies met, small groups of boys or girls, in a 
corner of a classroom, dimly lighted by a few sputtering 
candles. J. H. Rhodes, part student, part teacher, was the 
first to suggest that “it was customary for literary societies 
in colleges to have elegantly furnished rooms and valuable 
libraries.” Where the young German boy from Stark 
County, Ohio, picked up that idea is a riddle of the past. 
In 1856 the Delphics taxed themselves a dollar apiece, a 
huge sum for those days, and adding to it the proceeds 
from a Public Lyceum, fitted up a classroom for their 
meetings. The four or five dollars left over, the Society 
decided to spend on books, and bought in 1857 The 
Spectator of Addison and Steele, in three volumes. Spurred 
on by a desire to enlarge on that original purchase, the 
Delphics secured the right to give a public exhibition at 
Commencement and to charge admission, the net profits 
to be used for buying books. 

It throws an interesting light on academic life at Hiram 
that, for well over a half century, practically no college 
money was spent for books or periodicals. ‘The college li- 
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brary was a repository for public documents and for gifts 
from individuals, usually volumes long cherished by their 
preacher owners but outdated by the time they reached a 
younger student generation. The live books were those 
bought with a consideration made serious by intense 
rivalry, by the three, later four, societies. Current periodi- 
cals had to wait until the Y. M. C. A. was formed and was 
able to provide a reading room and reading matter. 

The intellectual life of the school and of the early col- 
lege centered largely in the weekly programs and the 
public exercises of the literary societies. Orations were 
delivered by the men, essays read by the women. Debating 
was a male prerogative. Parliamentary Rules of Order 
were followed as closely as the knowledge and skill of the 
presiding officer permitted. Critics were appointed for 
each meeting whose duty it was to point the finger of scorn 
at bad grammar, poorly phrased arguments, faulty logic, 
or ineffective delivery. Garfield complained of enduring 
as critic the “ ‘had cames,’ scowls, genuflexions, and cir- 
cumgyrations of the Pennsylvanian [John Harnit, his 
dearest enemy]; the sepulchral tones of the ‘geographer,’ 
‘the iron heel of despotism,’ ‘Greece and Rome,’ ‘rock- 
ribbed mountains’ and ‘everlasting hills,’ and all the other 
hackneyed phrases which abound among men of the 
monkey genius [sic]; add to all the murderous mangling 
of grammar, logic, and rhetoric, and you can perceive the 
patience necessary to preserve one’s temper as well as 
gravity, and also how much pleasure and benefit I derive 
from my literary associations.’ ‘Thus writes precocious 
youth from the heights of its superiority after four terms 
in school. 

It was years before the college authorities would permit 
a curtain to be used at the public exercises of the literary 
societies, That savored too much of the theater, which 
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threatened a young man’s morals almost as dangerously 
as did the groggeries, which Hiram boasted of being free 
from. It is therefore interesting that drama, called by the 
noncommittal name of colloquy, found a place on all 
public programs from the very beginning. It was perhaps 
Almeda Booth’s skill at writing original playlets based 
largely on historical subjects that persuaded the school 
authorities of the innocence of acting, if no curtain were 
drawn to hide the setting of the scene. So in successive 
years, Pope Leo X, Esther and Ahasuerus, Burr and Blen- 
nerhassett, Lafayette, Ivanhoe, Louis Napoleon, and Ze- 
nobia trod the boards and declaimed the speeches written 
for them by aspiring dramatists. 

The village turned out for society programs, which 
broke the monotony of long winter evenings, but Com- 
mencement was a great occasion for the whole country- 
side. It was held regardless of whether there were gradu- 
ates, at first in the apple orchard to the northeast of the 
college building. Then a great tent was borrowed from 
Bedford into which fifteen hundred to two thousand 
people could be crowded. Long before the exercises 
opened, horses were tied to the yellow fence that enclosed 
the campus. Its three stiles and one gate were soon the 
only gaps between the horses’ heads. The dirt streets and 
wooden sidewalks were filled with farmers and their wives 
and children who came too late to find vacant space beneath 
the canvass. In the morning the young ladies read their 
essays and received their applause. In the afternoon the 
young gentlemen orated and debated problems of world- 
shaking significance. In the evening paying guests listened 
to Delphics or Hesperians thunder out still more orations, 
debate with greater earnestness on the vital issues of the 
day, or relax with a few young ladies of their choice in a 
well-written colloquy. 
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Garfield said of the Eclectic that it was compelled to 
create its own scholarship and its own culture. That is 
not completely true, for academies and select schools were 
beginning to dot what had once been a wilderness. A crude 
design for the conduct of such a school was laid down 
with a few broad strokes. Some of those who were at the 
Eclectic in its earliest days, either as teachers or as stu- 
dents, had had experience in other seminaries and could 
suggest how academic life was being patterned elsewhere 
on the frontier. None of them had been east to school or 
knew at first hand of the culture developed along the — 
seaboard. 

Education in this first period was designed to make 
young men and women articulate with the tongue and 
pen. The writing and spelling schools, the drill in gram- 
mar, the practice in composition, the unending translation 
of the classics made for literacy. But men at least needed 
to learn to think on their feet and to express their ideas 
in convincing form. Backwoods preachers and Fourth of 
July orators were their models. There is perhaps no better 
support for political democracy, at least in its early stages, 
than common people who can assess arguments because 
they are accustomed to their use and are not intimidated 
by clever propagandists. It is indicative of the emphasis 
on public speaking as a part of a man’s training that one 
of the high points in Garfield’s student days was his re- 
buttal of the atheism of Joseph Treat. Education was de- 
signed to supply young men with just such skill in debate 
as would be needed to defeat unsound doctrines, whether 
religious or political. 


CHAPTER 
FOUR 


The Golden Age 


HERE IS INTEREST for the student of Hiram history in 
Bl ane fact that its central issues have remained basically 
the same, though their phrasing varies from period to 
period. It is interesting, too, to discover that policy has 
swung back and forth between poles that have remained 
relatively fixed. Looked at over a century of time, the 
course that the school has followed resembles not the 
farmer’s as he plows a straight furrow, but that of the 
sailing vessel, tacking now this way and now that, shifting 
its direction constantly and yet moving steadily on toward 
its harbor. Each new administration has centered its at- 
tention and placed its emphasis somewhat differently from 
the administrations of the past. Such a veering was to be 
expected as the self-educated preacher gave way to the 
eraduate from an Eastern college. 

James Abram Garfield was unwilling and unable to fol- 
low in the footsteps of his predecessor. The changes that 
he effected in the school throw light not only on his mind 
and character but on that of A. S. Hayden as well. They 
supply a key, too, to the understanding of the hundred 
years that lay ahead. In a very real sense, Garfield deter- 
mined the main lines that Hiram was to follow for a 
century. In just as real a sense, he sets the stage on which 
a second century is starting to enact its drama. His gift 
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for friendship, his sensitivity to the individual, his realiza- 
tion of the strength derived from praise duly earned and 
fitly given are still a part of the Hiram spirit. His refusal 
to be bound within narrow limits of faith and brother- 
hood and his early recognition that science and religion 
can be reconciled, forestalled the need for bitter con- 
troversy on the campus. His desire to share his adventures 
in the field of knowledge or in the world of affairs with 
his neighbors in the village and the county and. the region 
is still keenly felt by the president and faculty of today. 

The friendly air of this small community breathes 
through a story related by William Dean Howell in Years 
of My Youth. The novelist was a visitor one night in the 
Garfield home in Hiram sometime after the Civil War 
had been concluded. He began to talk about the celebri- 
ties of his acquaintance. Suddenly he was interrupted by 
his host, who left the porch and called into the darkness, 
inviting all within hearing of his voice to come and listen 
as the distinguished guest spoke of the New England 
poets he knew well. Garfield would have liked to call his 
neighbors in from all the counties touching Portage, 
certain that they as well as he would be eager to hear 
news of Longfellow and Lowell and Whittier. 

The facts relating to Garfield as the head of the Eclectic 
Institute are soon told. In the eighteen-fifties Hiram of- 
fered a fair number of advanced courses, enough so that 
a student could enter the junior or senior year of any 
American college. But it had neither the charter right nor 
the faculty resources to permit ambitious young people, 
like Almeda Booth and Garfield, to place after their names 
the coveted letters, A.B. They had to look elsewhere for 
the opportunity to complete their studies. For Miss Booth 
the choice was simple. Oberlin College was near her home. 
It was coeducational, inexpensive, and of good standing. 
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In a year she could finish all the requirements for the 
degree. She graduated in June, 1855, and was back at 
Hiram, ready to teach that fall. 

Garfield, as a man, was both more adventurous and had 
a far wider range of alternatives as to the place of training 
and as to a career to follow. In the course of making up 
his mind, he visited Bethany College, founded by Alex- 
ander Campbell in what was then the Old Dominion. He 
was much impressed, as are all visitors, with the beauty 
of the West Virginia hills, a magnificent setting for a 
college. The buildings far surpassed in size and elegance 
the only one that Hiram possessed. But to Garfield’s crit- 
ical mind, a Northern boy could easily lead all the South- 
ern students in class and literary society. He decided 
against the easy conquest that he was sure would be his, 
partly because he felt that the instruction was superficial. 
He was out of sympathy also, with the proslavery atmos- 
phere to be found in any college south of the Mason and 
Dixon line. He wanted, too, to get away from the Disciples 
for a little while and to submit his mind to remolding 
along broader and more liberal lines. The East called him 
from the wilderness where he had so far spent his life. The 
fall of 1854 found him a junior at Williams College. 

Almeda Booth, returning to Hiram from Oberlin in 
the fall of 1855, found it harder than before to endure the 
presidency of Sutton Hayden. The frontier preacher, 
his formal education limited to a few terms of district 
school, and the brilliant young woman who had disci- 
plined herself by rigid application to the classics and 
higher mathematics, did not speak the same language. 
They belonged to different ages. She came to feel that, 
for the sake of Hiram, Principal Hayden should retire and 
yield his place to the school’s most able son. She probably 
did not hesitate to speak her mind. 
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A. S. Hayden was a modest man. He had taken the 
principalship for five years, in the first place, because there 
was no one better in sight. He stayed on for two years 
longer for the same reason. Garfield returned in 1856 as 
teacher of ancient languages and literature. It was a most 
uncomfortable year on the Hill. Hayden was away a good 
deal of the time in search of funds and unable to direct 
either faculty or students when he was at home. Garfield 
was in a mood of black depression. He refused to make the 
situation easier by assuming leadership without the title 
font: 

The constituency lined up behind one man or the 
other. Most of the trustees probably were aware that the 
school had already outgrown Hayden’s competence, but 
among them and the elders of the churches who had led 
in the foundation of the Eclectic were many who dis- 
trusted the ambitious and forceful young man whose edu- 
cation and experience of the larger world so far surpassed 
their own. They were loath to let Sutton Hayden go and 
slow to consider the Williams College graduate as his suc- 
cessor. If they must have a trained scholar as head of the 
school, and that they had come to recognize as necessary, 
they would have preferred such a man as Norman 
Dunshee. He was older, closer to them in religious point 
of view, and untainted by contact with Eastern liberalism 
and sophistication. The tug of war continued all through 
the school year. In May, 1857, Hayden resigned and his 
resignation was accepted. The future had won over the 
past but the struggle had left its mark on the school. The 
rift in the faculty continued, with Dunshee and, at least 
at times, Harvey Everest on one side, and Garfield, J. H. 
Rhodes, and Miss Booth on the other. 

It was Hayden who suggested the compromise which 
the trustees put into effect for 1857-1858. That year the 
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school -was run by a Board of Education with Garfield as 
chairman. The following year Garfield was made princi- 
pal. But he could not confine his energies within so small 
an orbit as the Eclectic Institute. As long as he was at 
Hiram, he preached once or twice almost every Sunday in 
the small churches scattered through the Western Reserve. 
He was also much in demand as a lecturer. Soon after he 
returned from Williams, he began the study of law, and 
in 1859 he was formally enrolled as a student-in-law in a 
Cleveland law office. 

In 1859, too, he won the nomination and election to 
the Ohio Senate, as representative of Summit and Portage 
Counties. This new office did not seem to him to interfere 
in any way with his duties as principal of the Eclectic. It 
‘did involve his being away from the school for several 
months in the winter of 1859-1860 and 1860-1861. It also 
led him to take an active part in the campaign for the 
election of Lincoln. He was thus employed almost ex- 
clusively on public business from Christmas, 1860, until 
in August, 1861, he entered the armed forces. In other 
words, the Institute occupied the center of his thinking 
for only three years after he returned from Williams, and 
even during that period he had other compelling interests 
that distracted his attention from the Hill. The trustees 
were even more unwilling to have him sever his connec- 
tion with the school than they had been to make him its 
head. It was not until June, 1863, that they accepted his 
resignation. For two years, beginning with 1865, his name 
was entered in the catalog as advisory principal. He then 
became a member of the Board of Trustees, a position 
which he continued to fill until his death. 

Once Hayden was gone, Garfield attacked the adminis- 
trative problems of the school with great vigor. He had 
an eye, as have his recent successors, for the beauty and 
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order of the Hill. He raised four hundred dollars for a 
board fence around the campus and engaged John Bonney 
to erect it. It was painted yellow with stiles on three sides. 
On the south there was a gate through which wood was 
brought for the fireplaces in the classrooms of the main 
building. One day in the spring of 1858 he sent the boys 
out to bring in young forest trees to transform the corn- 
field campus into a park. He himself climbed to the tower 
and out onto the roof and from that vantage point directed 
the planting. Such sentiment was attached to each tree, 
named for the lad who planted it or his sweetheart, that 
it was difficult to thin them out when it became necessary 
in later years. 

Garfield was as interested in the academic and financial 
problems as in the improvement of the setting of the 
Eclectic Institute. He promptly abolished the primary de- 
partment, though the village was unable to provide then, 
nor for years after, proper schooling for its children. He 
rewrote the catalog. The rules and regulations governing 
the conduct of the students were printed separately and 
placed in the hands of each upon arrival. He himself car- 
ried a heavy schedule of work. He taught seven classes, the 
most advanced in grade. He gave by far the largest share 
of the morning lectures. He carried, without the aid of a 
secretary, all the correspondence of the school. The dis- 
cipline was his responsibility. In his vacations he went 
“lobbying” for Hiram. While he was busily engaged in 
making new friends for the school, he also examined other 
academies and colleges and came home satisfied on the 
whole with the standards that the Eclectic was maintain- 
ing. On his travels he must have taken some part in the 
campaign for funds carried on by Wallace J. Ford as finan- 
cial agent. By 1861 the trustees felt, if one can judge from 
the catalog of that year, that the burden of debt had at 
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last been lifted and that they could face the future with 
some assurance of financial solvency. 

Much of what Garfield did as head of the Eclectic rep- 
resents only the carrying farther of already established 
practice. The catalog, for example, in its successive years, 
shows an increasing stress upon the provisions for the 
training of teachers. The school calendar was arranged 
from the beginning so that the fall term would be finished 
before the district schools opened, while the spring term 
was delayed until the teaching in those schools had been 
completed. The fall term was especially directed toward 
qualifying teachers. A course of lectures was given on 
school government and methods of teaching. Garfield 
wanted to broaden such training as much as he could. The 
attention of prospective pedagogues was called to J. H. 
Rhodes’s excellent courses in elocution designed to turn 
them into good readers. They were also urged to take 
work in the science department, where recitations were 
supplemented by lectures, and experiments were dem- 
onstrated “with well assorted apparatus, thus rendering 
them highly useful and interesting.” 

Growth along lines that were traditional for any school, 
though influenced perhaps by Garfield’s experience at 
Williams, is indicated by the announcement that a library 
room had been fitted up and a considerable addition made 
to the library. But Garfield recognized as little as Hayden 
the need for regular library appropriations. It is easy to 
be blind to such necessities when the income of a school 
and the salaries of its teachers are so small. It was years 
before the part to be played in the education of a student 
by books other than texts was properly appreciated at 
Hiram. Perhaps it is nearer the truth to say that it was 
considered the responsibility of the student body to de- 
velop on their own initiative habits of wide reading as 
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well as to provide the books with which to satisfy their 
self-created intellectual demands. 

While Garfield was content at some points to follow his 
predecessor, there were others in which he wished to 

make a break with the short past of the Eclectic. The 
dominant change he wanted was in the religious life of 
the school. Sutton Hayden wrote his swan song in the 
catalog of 1857. He reiterated his belief that the core of 
the school curriculum was the morning lecture on Sacred 
History. To the younger generation, represented by Gar- 
field and Miss Booth and the students generally, the school 
had been either too religious under Hayden’s administra- 
tion, or too old-fashioned in its religion. Anyone who 
knows of Garfield’s joy in his own conversion does not 
question that he was an ardent Disciple and strongly 
against the sectarianism that he detected in all other 
churches. But the leaders of the opposition to the narrow- 
ness of the mold in which Hayden's religious convictions 
had hardened had come into the faith of their parents 
easily. It had not cost them the mental labor or spiritual 
anguish which many of the older generation had experi- 
enced in abandoning the religious principles and practices 
of their childhood homes. Nor had the younger generation 
had a share in creating a new religious culture and thus 
come to feel that it was peculiarly their own. The adven- 
tures which separated them from their fathers and mothers 
had been primarily intellectual. They had outdistanced 
their elders, not by founding a new denomination but by 
studying the ancient classics of a pagan world. When they 
read the Greek New Testament, it was not as Zeb Rudolph 
and Darwin Atwater had, that they might more perfectly 
understand its teachings, but out of intellectual curiosity 
as to whether the English translations in current use were 
linguistically correct. 
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The first indication the Hiram constituency had of the 
direction in which Garfield’s mind was moving, was his 
first catalog. Instead of announcing a series of morning 
lectures on Sacred History, it refers to several courses of 
lectures on history, literature, natural science, and the 
evidences of Christianity. Continuing, Garfield writes: 


The Bible has never been without its assailants— 
but their plan of attack has varied with every age. The 
battle is now being fought mainly in the field of 
Physical Science. It is therefore one special aim of 
these lectures to show the harmony between God's 
word and His Works. 


For Garfield, the most stimulating event during his 
principalship, from the point of view of his own further 
education, was a public debate with Denton, a traveling 
atheist who challenged all comers with the proposition: 


Man, animals, and vegetables came into existence 
by the operation of the laws of spontaneous genera- 
tion and progressive development, and there is no 
evidence that there was ever any exercise of direct 
creative power on this planet. 


Denton was ten years Garfield’s senior, a well educated 
Englishman, “a rapid, elegant, fiery speaker.” The de- 
fender felt that he needed all the “book advantages’’ he 
could get. He gave himself an intensive course in geology, 
zoology, and botany. Miss Booth came to his assistance, 
reading and abstracting eight or ten volumes that might 
be helpful. For the last five days and nights of 1858, the 
two men wrestled before an audience of seven hundred to 
a thousand people. Listeners gave the victory to Garfield 
and were jubilant at his success. He followed up his tri- 
umph by lecturing all over this section of Ohio on Geology 
and Religion. 
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For Hiram the debate was important, because its prin- 
cipal had won renown by reconciling science with the 
Bible. There were plenty of students, in all probability, 
who questioned Darwinism and the theory of evolution, 
once it had been enunciated. But the conflict between 
science and Christianity never became a burning issue on 
the Hill. Garfield too, had done what he could to educate 
the wider community to accept the new scientific discov- 
eries without losing their faith in God, and thus to form 
a liberal setting in which the school might develop. The 
debate was important also, because it awakened Garfield 
to the inadequacy of his own training in science, and the 
weakness in that field of knowledge of the school over 
which he presided. While he could not strengthen mate- 
rially the scientific department of the Eclectic, in the 
absence of space or money for adequately equipped lab- 
oratories, and in the lack of trained teachers throughout 
this region, he did persuade the faculty to add a course in 
geology to the curriculum. He proposed, too, a natural 
history society to study “the Flora, Fauna, Geology, Min- 
eralogy, etc., of Hiram Hill.” 

The Eclectic and the college alike have been concerned 
with their relation to the church. The problem has taken 
various forms but chiefly turns on where students and 
financial assistance are to be sought. It is interesting to 
contrast Garfield’s ideas with Hayden’s and to watch the 
alternating shifts as the school in later days followed now 
one, now the other point of view. To Hayden the Eclectic 
Institute was a Disciple school. The vast majority of its 
students would come from Disciple homes. Its support 
would be sought from Disciple churches. But Garfield 
thought the Disciple connection needed little cultivating. 
Children from its homes would come to Hiram anyway. 
His own purpose was to make the school better known 
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especially in Portage County, and to win as backers the 
strongest men in this and adjoining counties regardless of 
their religious affiliations. Students of any faith or none 
had been welcomed by Hayden. To Garfield it seemed 
that those not of the Brotherhood should be especially 
sought out. 

All this does not mean that Garfield was either anti- 
religious or anti-Disciple, or that he aimed at weakening 
the hold of religion upon the school. He himself preached 
regularly once or twice on most Sundays of the year. He 
was engaged, heart and soul, in the great revival meeting 
of 1858, the reflection of a general religious stirring among 
all denominational faiths. But he could not bear to be 
confined within a narrow circle either in his thinking or 
in his relationships. He was constantly reaching out into 
new fields and, when he could, he took the school with 
him. As senator, his constituency included the entire popu- 
lation of Portage and Summit Counties. He would have 
been glad to make the constituency of the Eclectic as broad. 

The influence of the church is to be observed in the 
catalog of 1861. The Disciples were in favor of trained 
men as preachers of the Gospel, but not trained theologi- 
cally. They planned the Eclectic Institute as a school where 
all young people, whether they planned to enter the min- 
istry or not, might have an education solidly based on the 
Bible. But as the church grew, the inadequacy of the ruling 
elders in the pulpit became more and more apparent. 
Local congregations wanted better sermons than they 
were hearing. Some of the denominational leaders saw no 
reason why the school that they had established should not 
satisfy the need they had come to feel. They therefore pe- 
titioned the trustees of the Eclectric to extend the educa- 
tion that they offered. The trustees responded by expres- 
sing the hope that, when the last debts were paid, a the- 
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ological department might be established. The hope was 
not realized. All that ever took form was a course of lec- 
tures, organized by Isaac Errett and running through the 
summer and fall of 1866, and a second series in 1867. If the 
church had been a unit in demanding a theological de- 
partment or a divinity school, it probably would have been 
developed, especially if funds had been contributed to 
back the demand. But the old opposition to anything that 
savored of ecclesiasticism persisted. Garfield would prob- 
ably have wanted to veto the proposal on different grounds. 
He considered the Eclectic a collegiate seminary and saw 
its purpose as a link between the common schools, with 
their prejudice against classical education, and the well- 
established colleges. To him it was primarily an educa- 
tional, and not a religious, institution. 

And yet Garfield was not an educator, in the sense that 
Burke A. Hinsdale was. He made few changes either in 
the curriculum or in the general methods of instruction. 
He himself was not a drillmaster, the ideal teacher when 
textbooks were to be learned by rote. His criticism of 
Dunshee’s teaching as “‘stolid,” probably reflects his reac- 
tion against the routines of the drill. His own classroom 
was freer than most in Old Main, with more of inspiration 
and enthusiasm than elsewhere. But he made little attempt 
to influence others on the faculty to change their ways 
of teaching. His own constant pursuit of new ideas, his 
curiosity about the world he lived in, his wide ranging 
interests, were however quickly communicated and stim- 
ulated profoundly the intellectual life of the school. 

Out of his own experience came the conviction that 
the only education that counted was self-education. He 
was proud of the Eclectic as a school where young people 
were thrown on their own resources, to make out of them- 
selves whatever they could. While he respected the teach- 
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ers in whose classes he and Almeda Booth had studied, he 
knew how much more the two had learned from each 
other as fellow students than from any instructor. He 
wanted Hiram to continue to be a place where young 
people carved out an education for themselves. 

Social life on the Hill reflected that of a pioneer com- 
munity, with the same round of simple but keenly en- 
joyed festivities. Its regulation by the school developed 
along lines rigidly marked out in the first years of the 
Eclectic. Garfield apparently gave little thought to any 
relaxation of the strict control that the faculty tried to 
exercise over the mingling of the sexes. Whether he ini- 
tiated, or merely approved strongly, of the Thursday 
morning reporting by all students of the rules they had 
broken in the preceding week, is uncertain. While Hiram 
students were deemed to be honorable until they had 
proved themselves otherwise, the practice of a confessional 
places a strong temptation before young people, engaged 
in what they consider innocent diversion, to vary some- 
what from the truth in dealing with their elders. 

- Garfield got himself into hot water because of laxity in 

one respect. He himself was fond of playing chess but, in 
1859, the faculty felt that some students were devoting too 
much time to its enjoyment. The principal therefore 
warned the school against all games of chance, but cau- 
tiously advised only moderation where chess was con- 
cerned. Carefully as he worded his statement, Dunshee 
and Everest jumped upon it as a pretext for annoying 
him. They stirred up Symonds Ryder, who did not need 
much prodding where his duty as ruling elder was con- 
cerned. Garfield took the pother philosophically, knowing 
that in time it would die down. 

Garfield was at his best in his personal relations with 
students. He was young and of abounding vitality. He 
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had a warm interest in people and a sympathetic under- 
standing of their troubles. While he wanted to leave stu- 
dents free to develop according to the laws of their own 
nature, he realized that too many hurdles may stunt 
growth as well as too few. He was quick to sense, as in 
Burke Hinsdale’s case, when a boy needed help. The 
awkward country lad would never have grown to the 
stature he attained, without the encouragement of the 
principal. His friendly arm, thrown over the shoulder of 
many another despondent student, gave them new strength 
to battle with a strange and perplexing world. 

Garfield’s own joy in living was itself contagious. He 
was even more ready to share in the triumphs of his stu- 
dents than in their sorrows. Captain Henry, years later, 
relates that in the spring of 1861 the principal, fresh from 
a session of the Ohio Senate, took over the duty of criti- 
cizing all the essays and orations that were to entertain 
the great crowd gathered under the Bedford tent on Com- 
mencement morning and afternoon. To the boy who had 
worked hard on The Poetry of Science, the hearty con- 
gratulations of the older man on its style and later on its 
delivery, made the occasion one never to be forgotten. 

It is possible that Garfield’s greatest contribution to the 
school was in the development of the “Hiram spirit.” In 
this rational age it is fashionable to scoff at the senti- 
mentalities of the past. But something more than brick 
and mortar was needed to enable a school as small as 
Hiram to survive the major crises of its first century. At 
times in its history a change of name to Garfield College 
has been considered, as recognition of the part he played 
in shaping its growth. 

It was Garfield who stressed the high standards reached 
by Eclectic students. He made himself and Miss Booth 
appear as typical rather than unusual, and so stimulated 
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in later generations pride in hard academic work. He in- 
spected other schools and colleges and always insisted that 
in all important respects Hiram was as good as, or better 
than, the highest ranking institutions in the land. Small 
schools can hardly help but be personal in their relations. 
Garfield set the tone of informal friendliness, which is 
still regarded as one of the distinguishing marks of Hiram 
life. He was openly appreciative of what the Eclectic had 
meant in his own life. There was almost a mystical ele- 
ment in the last address he ever made in the chapel, where 
he had so often spoken: 


If I thought the time would ever come when I 


should live the Hiram life out of me, I should hope 
to die just before it came. 


It was as if the Hiram community was a force outside 
himself, “making for righteousness.” Garfield expressed 
his debt not only to the school but to the person who, after 
his mother, most profoundly influenced his life, Almeda 
A. Booth. He made it the tradition on the Hill to speak 
of its “great teachers” and to appraise publicly their worth. 
To preserve the democratic balance between age and 
youth, there has always been an oral flood of anecdotes 
which present the faculty in a less dignified but more 
amiable light. 

To Garfield, the Eclectic was a school worth the sacri- 
fices that he felt he made. He could have received a larger 
salary elsewhere at any time while he was principal of the 
school, but the offers that came to him did not tempt him. 
He deluded himself into thinking that his political career 
would not take him away from Hiram. Otherwise he 
might have had a sense of guilt in accepting public office. 
His enlistment in the Civil War seemed only a partial 
severance of old ties. It was not until he went to Wash- 
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ington as president that he felt that he was going on a 
journey from which there would be no return. 

For thirty years Garfield was either living in Hiram or 
often walked its streets. Until the second decade of the 
twentieth century, among the men who shaped Hiram 
policies were many who knew him personally and had 
often heard him speak, or at least were trained by a gen- 
eration of Garfield’s friends. His influence cannot be con- 
tained within the few short years he spent as principal of 
the Eclectic. If an institution is the lengthened shadow of 
a man, Hiram reflects the second principal of the Eclectic 
Institute both in his strengths and weaknesses, more closely 
than any other individual. 

The Civil War cast its shadows long before it broke 
in its full violence. The most unpleasant incident arising 
out of the pre-war struggle, occurred in the spring of 18509. 
The debate over slavery was growing ever more intense. 
Oberlin College was playing an important part in the 
“underground railroad.” Garfield had made his sympa- 
thies perfectly clear time after time but, like many other 
moderates, he had not liked what he had known of the 
abolition movement. He felt that the school should be 
kept out of politics. Dunshee, an idealist living remote 
from the practical affairs of the larger world, wanted the 
Eclectic to take a public and extreme position on the 
issue. Everest sided with him. The trustees, when they 
met in June of that year, decided not to re-employ Dun- 
shee. The blame was placed on Garfield, and with a 
certain amount of justice. He might have fought Dunshee’s 
dismissal, but for personal reasons and from considera- 
tion for the welfare of the school, he accepted without 
protest the action of the Board. It was within their prov- 
ince, and not his, to engage the staff of the school. Whether 
eight years at the Eclectic was sufficient to “establish 
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tenure,” to use a modern phrase, was a question not even 
raised at that time. The trustees insisted that they had 
the right to hire whom they would and to fire any man 
at will. What was unfair to Garfield was the ill will felt 
by many people who at that period falsely branded him 
a sympathizer with the Southern slave owners. - 

The program for Commencement in 1861 carried little 
suggestion that Hiram would soon be in the war. To be 
sure, there was a debate on The Union and the Con- 
federacy, and the essays and orations quite probably made 
more allusions to the coming struggle than their academic 
titles indicate. Some twenty or more of the boys had al- 
ready left the campus in the few weeks since the firing on 
Fort Sumter. The rest had drafted as drillmaster old 
Mr. Buckingham, who had fought in the War of 1812. On 
spring afternoons the Hill echoed to the shouts of “For- 
ward march!” and “Halt!” but there was as yet little pop- 
ular enthusiasm for enlisting. It was not that Hiram was 
unpatriotic, but there was no radio to mobilize public 
sentiment quickly, and no tradition of militarism which 
prepared people to fight at the sound of the first cannon 
shot. It took time to educate Northerners, at least, to the 
idea that they were at war and that their sons must fight. 
Garfield himself was slow, primarily because of political 
reasons, to get into uniform. But in August he received 
his commission as lieutenant colonel, with instructions to 
acquaint himself with his duties and then to raise a regi- 
ment to command. He wanted Company A of the Forty- 
Second Ohio Volunteer Infantry to be made up of his 
own students. He was an effective speaker and nowhere 
more so than in the brick church on the Hill, when he 
laid before his neighbors and his students the urgency of 
the approaching conflict. After he had finished, Charles 
E. Henry was the first of sixty young men to sign his name 
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for three years’ fighting under his school principal. Hiram 
men were to be found not only in the Forty-Second but 
scattered through many other regiments and branches of 
the service. Their record is an honorable one but lies out- 
side the pages of this history. Once Garfield brought the 
din and reek of battle to the Hill, when he returned some 
days after fighting at Chickamauga and reported to his 
onetime neighbors on that engagement. Almeda Booth 
wrote to C. C. Smith after the meeting had broken up: 
“T never realized until tonight how great our Garfield is.” 
It is hard sometimes to realize that a school has a history 
during a war, when the historian’s attention is concen- 
trated on armies marching to victory or defeat. But the 
Eclectic Institute persisted through four years of war. The 
catalog indicates less drastic changes than might have been 
expected. Advanced courses must have been in many cases 
abandoned for lack of students. Enrollment dropped from 
427 in 1860-1861 to 315 in 1861-1862, and on to its low 
point of 296 in the following year. Everest acted as prin- 
cipal for the first and third war years and J. H. Rhodes 
for the second. The staff was cut for the lean year, but 
otherwise seems to have been kept at normal levels. The 
reason why the Eclectic was not harder hit by the enlist- 
ment of over a hundred undergraduates in the armed 
forces is indicated by the fate of one class. It was a class 
of twenty in history, divided equally between the sexes, 
before Garfield came to enlist men for his regiment. The 
following week it had eleven students, the one male a 
barefoot boy of eleven. The fact that the school was co- 
educational and largely preparatory for college stood it 
in good stead in a war in which only men were wanted. 
It is hard to reconstruct the student point of view 
under Garfield’s administration and during the war. Stu- 
dent thinking can be seen most clearly from the point of 
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view of the Hesperians, the “under dogs” of this whole 
period. The Delphic Lyceum was founded in 1854. The 
Hesperian star rose a year later. The second society, for 
some time, attracted younger men and, on the whole, less 
able and mature students than the Delphics drew into 
their membership. As a result it was suspicious of the 
faculty and the older students, and its members were apt 
to carry chips on their shoulders. 

The main source of trouble in this period was over the 
society libraries. Sometime in 1859 Amzi Atwater precipi- 
tated a prolonged and violent debate, by proposing that 
the Hesperian library should be opened on equal terms 
to the Delphics. Since the Hesperians had not been able 
to buy nearly as many volumes as had the older society, 
they felt that the Delphics would patronize them by offer- 
ing more than they could give in exchange. To anyone 
who knows the student manners of the times, it seems not 
improbable that the Delphics would have made insulting 
references to the more meager array of books on the 
Hesperian shelves. Nevertheless after debating until the 
early morning, it was decided to give to the Delphics the 
same opportunity to use their books that the girls of the 
Olive Branch already had. But the matter continued to 
rankle in Hesperian minds. After the war began and the 
older members had left for the front, the society recon- 
sidered the question and slammed shut the door to their 
library again. 

Connected with the same situation was the question of 
raising money to buy books. The Delphics had had the 
idea, and had it first, of giving a public entertainment on 
the evening of Commencement Day, charging admission 
and using the money so acquired to enlarge their collec- 
tion of library books. It shows the willingness of audi- 
ences in the eighteen-fifties to expose themselves to cul- 
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ture that, after listening all morning and all afternoon to 
essays and declamations and orations free, they paid good 
money for another four hours of the same kind of pro- 
gram in the evening. The Hesperians, wanting to imitate 
the Delphics, were given the evening before Commence- 
ment. But the crowds did not arrive until the next day, 
and they could barely make expenses. 

In the spring of 1861 a Hesperian committee secured 
from President Garfield, as they thought, the promise of 
the better night in alternate years. In the spring of 1862 
they raised the question with the faculty, who proposed a 
joint program by the two societies. The Hesperians sent 
a larger committee back to the faculty to inform them 
that their proposal did not suit. The Delphics insisted on 
their right to the preferred time by virtue of prior use. 
Everest and Rhodes had both been Delphics and there- 
fore favored that point of view, or so the Hesperians 
claimed. 

Since the society could not secure justice by open diplo- 
macy, they resorted to a secret stratagem. They engaged 
the Bedford tent for Commencement night, paying five 
dollars down to seal the bargain. They also hired the 
Burton brass band. The faculty threatened, in retaliation, 
to disband the society and take over its property. So 
Humeston was dispatched post-haste to Ravenna to secure 
a charter. That is the reason why the Hesperians were 
the first society on the Hill to be formally incorporated. 
This show of wily strength induced the faculty and the 
Delphics to seek a compromise. In 1862 joint programs by 
the two societies were put on both evenings. They tossed 
for the colloquy on Commencement night, and the Hes- 
perians won. In after years the societies alternated, thus 
enabling the Hesperian library to grow as rapidly as the 
Delphic. 
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It ought to be noted in passing, that the Bedford tent 
was cut up for the use of the army during the war. The 
Commencement of 1863 was therefore held under sails 
which were later raised on boats to catch the breezes 
of Lake Erie. The Bedford tent failed the college badly 
once. It was blown down the night before one Commence- 
ment, too late to be re-erected. The audience had to be 
divided between the chapel and church. The essayists and 
orators made two appearances that day instead of one. 

But the war was not quite as remote from the campus 
as this private battle would indicate. Copperhead senti- 
ment was fairly strong at the Eclectic as it was through- 
out this region, and the feeling against those who held it 
was extremely bitter. On May 22, 1863, the Hesperian 
Society invited the Olive Branch to attend their meeting. 
Frank Squire spoke on Once Happy America. The Oliv- 
ites were so incensed that they withdrew and vented their 
patriotism in song outside the hall. The regular program 
could not be heard. There was prolonged debate over 
whether the Olivites should be requested to stop singing, 
which was at last carried. Three of the members requested 
honorable dismissal from the Hesperian society at once; 
their reasons are not given. It was granted to one, not the 
speaker of the evening. In the meantime a mob had 
gathered outside. They had routed out the village magis- 
trate to administer the oath of allegiance. Hinsdale ar- 
rived, to represent the faculty. When Frank Squire came 
out, he was advised not to make a second speech as he 
had intended. Mindful of the possibility of a frog pond 
immersion or a coat of tar and feathers, he decided that 
discretion was the better part of valor. Anyway, he said, 
he was willing to take an oath to support the constitution 
of the United States every day in the week. And so the 
matter was settled and the mob dispersed. But the Hespe- 
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rians lost some of their oldest and most valued members 
as the result of this incident. 

A belated echo of the war was heard in the spring of 
1868. Two of the Hesperians debated the right of the 
Southern states to secede. Sutton Young upheld the af- 
firmative with such ardor, that one of the judges inquired 
whether he was speaking his true sentiments. The ques- 
tioner had fought for the Union and had lost a brother 
in the same cause. The subject of the debate was not to 
him academic but an issue of life and death and poignant 
memories. He demanded that Young retract, if he wanted 
to leave the room alive. The president ruled that, since 
Mr. Young’s patriotism was well known, he was not re- 
quired to disavow what he had said in debate. 

The history of the Hesperian Society continued tu- 
multuous for a number of years. When Principal Heywood 
would not allow a ventriloquist to speak in the chapel, the 
Hesperians opened their hall for his performance. When 
the Institute became a college, the Hesperians and the 
Olivites petitioned the faculty for permission to unite. 
They refused, thinking that so close a union of the sexes 
would injure the character and reputation of the school. 
To mark the break between the preparatory and college 
departments, the faculty encouraged the formation in the 
spring of 1868, of the Alpha Delta as a society open only 
to college students, and gave it the exclusive right to 
Commencement night. This was more than the Hespe- 
rians could stand. In the spring of 1870 they petitioned to 
be recognized as on the same level with Alpha Delta 
since they had as many college members. When that was 
refused, they petitioned for the use of Commencement 
night, since Alpha Delta had no library and hence no 
need to raise money. When that too was refused, they 
voted to disband and give their property to Olive Branch. 
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The immediate faculty answer to that move was to expel 
eight of the leading Hesperians. In 1873-1874 however, 
the faculty decided that there was room for only two 
men’s societies on the Hill and Alpha Delta succumbed 
without a struggle. 

That students were beginning to be considered less 
responsible for their own conduct is indicated in the 
catalog printed in the spring of 1863. For the first time 
there is inserted a note to parents and guardians, calling 
their attention to the need for “punctual and constant 
attendance upon all recitations and other exercises of the 
Institute.” Spending every week end, or two a month, at 
home was a great temptation to young people who were 
boarding themselves and whose mothers’ bounteous meals 
were being served not far away, but it was a habit as 
prejudicial to their studies as it was satisfying to their 
stomachs. By 1865 the school authorities were asking par- 
ents to prevent their children leaving a week or two 
before the end of the term, thus missing the review period 
and evading the examinations. When the Eclectic became 
a college, discipline again became a matter strictly between 
faculty and students. Special appeals for parental backing 
finally ceased to be put in print. 


CHAPTER 
FIVE 


The Foundation of the College 


HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES in 1858 resolved to change the 
des: of the Western Reserve Eclectic Institute to 
Hiram College, and to make whatever other changes were 
necessary to support the status of a college. For nine years 
nothing happened as a result of this resolution. It was not 
until February, 1867, that the trustees carried out their 
earlier proposal, in accordance with a state law which per- 
mitted a “seminary of learning” previously incorporated 
to become a college at will. But words do not make an edu- 
cational institution of high rank. The substance of class- 
room teaching is required to fill out the collegiate form. It 
was not until Burke A. Hinsdale was elected as “perma- 
nent president” in 1870, that the process of building an 
“honest” college was begun. 

Blame does not rest upon the men and women who 
carried the responsibility for the school through the Civil 
War and its aftermath. A man or group of men need time 
and surety of tenure to make ambitious plans for the 
development of a school. Garfield ceased to act as principal 
after the Commencement of 1861. For the next nine years 
the Board of Trustees followed an opportunistic policy, 
making appointments for only one year at a time. The 
result was a constant shifting in principal and instructors 
alike. 
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The chief permanency in the Eclectic period came 
through Almeda Booth, who taught for fourteen out of 
its seventeen years. Her influence was paramount, at least 
when Garfield was not on the Hill, but she was never in 
the position to shape policies directly. The Spencer family 
carried on writing schools for twelve years from 1854 to 
1866, and Hannah S. Morton taught instrumental music 
for the first ten of those same years, but they were none 
of them in the inner circle that controlled the Institute. 
A sense of stability was derived from the fact that the 
school employed chiefly its own graduates as its instruc- 
tors. They were always able to outvote any strangers who 
were induced to come to Hiram. The situation was one 
favoring the preservation of traditional ways of acting, but 
opposed to innovations that would make the shift from 
school to college more than a nominal change in title. 

Garfield, H. W. Everest, and J. H. Rhodes all served 
their apprenticeship at teaching under Hayden. Rhodes 
stayed for two years and Everest for three, after Garfield 
left the Hill for front-line fighting. They alternated the 
principalship, Everest carrying it for 1861-1862 and 1863- 
1864, and Rhodes for the intervening year. For 1864-1865 
C. W. Heywood was acting principal. For 1865-1866 A. J. 
Thomson was managing principal. For 1866-1867 John M. 
Atwater, who had already taught the less advanced stu- 
dents in the English Department for two years under 
Garfield, was named as principal. He was followed by Dr. 
Silas E. Shepard, who for just one year was president of 
the newly established college. Atwater was then appointed 
for two successive terms of one year each, the only man 
to be both principal of the Eclectic Institute and president 
of Hiram College. Heywood, ‘Thomson, and Shepard were 
all outsiders, while Atwater was an old Hiram man. Hey- 
wood was a graduate of Rochester University and taught 
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in Kingsville Academy before coming to the Hill. Thom- 
son was born in Kentucky and taken as a child to Illinois. 
He graduated from Abingdon College in that state in 
1858. He immediately joined the faculty of his alma mater 
and taught there for twenty-five years, save for the one 
when he acted as principal of the Eclectic. 

Dr. Silas E. Shepard was an unusual choice for the new 
college. He was sixty-six when he came to Hiram, a school 
where only young men and women had ever taught. He 
belonged to an older frontier than the Western Reserve, 
having spent his early life in New York and Pennsylvania. 
His religious experience paralleled that of Alexander 
Campbell, since he moved first from the Congregationalists 
to the Baptists. Having been expelled by the latter for his 
heterodoxy, he was instrumental in converting many of 
the Baptist churches of western Pennsylvania to the faith 
of the Disciples of Christ. In addition to his preaching, he 
was a student of theology, an editor of religious papers, a 
homeopathic physician, a traveler in Europe, Egypt, and 
Palestine, and a lecturer on the Holy Land. He preached 
for eight years in the Church of the Disciples on Seven- 
teenth Street, New York City, and at the same time worked 
with the American Bible Union as translator and on the 
board of revision. With such a wealth of experience to 
draw upon, he would seem to have much to offer to a 
school trying to make itself over into a college. But Hiram 
had not reached a stage in its development where it could 
make use of such culture and learning. Nor could he turn 
his mind, in Professor Dean’s words, ‘‘to the consideration 
of rules for ‘the intercourse of the sexes,’ and how to avoid 
the ‘clashing of classes.’’’ He escaped into the more con- 
genial role of pastor of the Hiram Church for two years 
and then left the Hill forever. 

One fact stands out in regard to trustee policy. They 
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have selected occasionally to head the school a man alien 
to the ways of Hiram. They have usually chosen to succeed 
him one of the school’s own graduates. In this early period 
John Atwater, son of Darwin and brother of Orris and 
Amzi and Mary, served as stopgap. The constituency, 
measuring him against Garfield, felt that he was not big 
enough for the school that they wanted to develop, but 
they found him extremely useful in the carrying on of the 
day by day routines which are essential for mere survival. 
What was true of the principals was also true of the 
staff. A man from outside the Hiram fellowship, appears 
for a year or two or part of a year in the catalog, and then 
is gone. For the most part the faculty page is filled with 
names familiar to Hiram ears. Amzi and Mary Atwater 
taught, as well as John, in the school they all attended. 
Women were used when men were not available or finances 
too low to pay male salaries. In the last year of the war, 
Mary Buckingham taught history and Latin, and Nellie 
Rudolph, German. Students were from the beginning em- 
ployed in the “English Department,’ where the youngest 
or least educated received their instruction. In the year 
1866-1867, W. H. Rogers, B. S. Dean, G. E. Barber, and 
C. C. Smith, all students, added an impressive length to 
the faculty list. When the Board of Instructors decided 
that it was feasible to open a commercial department, they 
looked around for an old student. Osmer C. Hill had 
been in the Eclectic when the war broke out. After he 
had completed his army service, he returned to Hiram in 
1866 to set up and run these new courses for nine years. 
There was then more continuity than the changing list 
of instructors would indicate, for most of those who 
stayed to teach at Hiram had already studied in its class- 
rooms and had become used to the peculiarities of its 
culture. They also provided for the carrying on of a 
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living tradition for half a century. Miss Emma Johnson 
began to teach landscape painting and drawing in the 
fall of 1865. She is listed as teaching only twenty-three 
years but, as the wife of Prof. B. S. Dean, she had an 
active connection with the college not terminated until 
he retired in 1916. Miss Tillie Newcomb, as Mrs. J. C. 
Ellis, lived in Hiram for many years after she had ceased 
to be a member of the faculty. 

There were many reasons for the ingrown nature of 
Hiram education. For one thing, salaries were small and 
were attractive only to those who already had a sense of 
loyalty to the institution or a wide circle of friends within 
it. A. J. Thomson’s salary as managing principal for 1865- 
1866 was twelve hundred dollars. Miss Booth was receiv- 
ing seven hundred dollars as Preceptress and teacher of 
modern languages, classics, and mathematics. In the same 
year two men were brought in from outside and paid, one 
six hundred dollars and the other four hundred for their 
teaching. When John Atwater was engaged as principal 
of the Eclectic, it was stipulated that only the amount of 
money received from tuition should be used for the pay- 
ment of teachers and the incidental expenses of the school. 
No wonder he had to rely so largely on women and stu- 
dents, both groups consistently underpaid on the Hill. 

A second reason is to be found in the simple life which 
Hiram has always cultivated. A small village, off the rail- 
road, it offered few of the amenities to be found in Eastern 
cities or towns. There was little to draw graduates of the 
better known colleges to so small a school and so rural 
a setting as the Hill provided. It was easier to import men 
from farther west, but they tended to bring with them 
pioneer ways of living and thinking which the Western 
Reserve had begun to outgrow. Small communities, too, 
tend to develop into a closed circle. Hiram looked askance 
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at ‘foreigners,’ with whose antecedents the village and 
the school were unfamiliar. Only students were accepted 
uncritically. Older people had to prove that they ‘‘be- 
longed,” by right of sharing proper attitudes and senti- 
ments and of appreciating a tradition, cherished because 
it had been created by the group. 

It is possible, too, that outsiders at times found the trus- 
tees difficult. They were, for the most part, pioneer farmers 
and self-made business men, getting along in years, set in 
their behavior and in their thinking. There was some 
tendency on their part to consider the school staff as their 
employees to be hired and fired at their will. Teachers 
were to be found in the cheapest market possible. As one 
of them said, fifty years later, “If a good man can be found 
for college president for two thousand dollars, why take 
one who asks three thousand for his services!”” Even if they 
knew a man and trusted him, they still felt that business 
principles should apply to their relations with him and, 
in general, to the field of education. 

The interregnum, caused by Garfield’s withdrawal from 
Hiram, came to an end with the appointment in 1870, 
of Burke A. Hinsdale as the “permanent president” of the 
college. He served until 1882, a term long enough to 
make an indelible impression upon the school in its new 
state of development. Burke Aaron Hinsdale was born at 
Wadsworth, Medina County, Ohio, in 1837. His father 
was brought from Connecticut to the Western Reserve as 
a young lad. His mother was born in Akron but of Con- 
necticut stock. He was therefore a generation removed 
from pioneer conditions. But progress was slow in the 
rural communities of northeastern Ohio in the early nine- 
teenth century. The eldest son, especially of a farmer at 
times incapacitated by sickness and at others suffering 
from bad luck, knew the meaning of hard work and the 
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simple life. Any other background would have ill pre- 
pared him for Hiram where the “environment was bald 
and realistic to a degree almost to defy idealization.” 

Burke Hinsdale got his early education in the district 
school. A local debating society gave him training in the 
formulation and forceful expression of ideas. In 1853 at 
the age of sixteen, he entered the Eclectic Institute. From 
then until 1860 his life followed a regular cycle: a term 
of study at Hiram in the fall of the year; a term of teach- 
ing in some district schoo] during the winter, a spring 
term at the Eclectic, poring over his books; a summer on 
his father’s farm, trying to wrest a living for his family 
from its stubborn soil. In 1860 he was appointed an 
assistant teacher at the Eclectic. The “syndicate” paid him 
sixteen dollars for teaching a class in algebra for a term, 
so that he did not grow wealthy. In 1862 he married Mary 
Eliza Turner, a schoolmate, who had studied for a year 
at Oberlin. His ambition to imitate Garfield and graduate 
from an Eastern college had to be laid aside with his 
marriage. His further education was self-administered, 
gained from wide reading and rigorous thinking. He 
learned through teaching, preaching, lecturing, and espe- 
cially through constant writing. 

From 1862 to 1864 Mr. Hinsdale was on the regular 
staff of the Eclectic Institute. For the next six years he 
was away from Hiram, conducting select schools, filling 
church pastorates, helping to edit the Christian Standard. 
From 1868 to 1869 he taught history and political science 
at Alliance College, recently established by the Disciples 
of Christ and destined to an early demise. The experience 
of this short-lived college gave to his later thinking about 
the future of Hiram a pessimistic tone. The following 
year he returned to Hiram as professor of history, English 
literature, and political science. In 1870 he became presi- 
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dent of the college. In 1882 he took on the responsibilities 
of the superintendent of the public schools in Cleveland. 
In 1883 he resigned his position at Hiram, but remained 
on its Board of Trustees until his death in 1g00. 

The catalog throws some light on what happened when 
the Eclectic Institute changed its name and started on the 
adventure of becoming a first-grade college. When it was 
an academy, two courses of instruction only were outlined, 
the scientific and the classical. Each covered four years of 
work. The first was by far the easier. The second sub- 
stituted four years of Latin and three of Greek for four 
terms of French and three of German. It included as much 
mathematics but offered botany and anatomy and phys- 
iology as electives and omitted bookkeeping and geology 
entirely. The course of study however, was suggestive of 
what students could take and not a statement of the re- 
quirements for graduation. Classes were formed whenever 
the number of students made it desirable to do so. Stu- 
dents were listed merely as gentlemen or ladies, or pupils 
in painting and drawing or in instrumental music. 

The college in its first year offered a much more com- 
plex organization of studies. There was the College course 
of six years. The junior and senior preparatory years 
started its entrants in Latin and Greek and algebra. The 
freshman year in college completed their study of the 
classics and algebra and plane geometry. The last three 
years gave college students some acquaintance with French 
and German and higher mathematics, and in addition an 
introduction, confined to a term of twelve to fourteen 
weeks each, to botany, chemistry, anatomy and physiology, 
and geology. After learning that there was such a thing 
as English literature, they read Paradise Lost or some of 
the plays of Shakespeare. History was presented as Amer- 
ican Statesmen, the Constitution of the United States, 
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Hallam’s Middle Ages, and Guizot’s History of Civiliza- 
tion. The Greek New Testament and Hopkins’s Evidences 
of Christianity supplemented the morning chapel services 
and compulsory public worship on the Lord’s day. Minds 
were further sharpened by Whateley’s Logic and his 
Rhetoric, Hamilton’s Metaphysics, Kames’s Elements of 
Criticism, and Smith’s Political Economy. 

‘There was also a Scientific course, denatured of Greek 
and Latin but otherwise identical with the college course. 
Next came that abomination of the feminist, a Ladies’ 
course, including Latin but excluding Greek and tempt- 
ing the young ladies with the Geography of the Heavens. 
They could, and a few of them did, take the whole college 
course. If they wanted to continue for more than two 
years, they were permitted to join the gentlemen in their 
more exacting studies. There was a Biblical course, offer- 
ing a year of specialized study for prospective ministers. 
The college authorities desired to have the work taken 
in connection with a regular college course, stressing the 
fact that for the pursuit of Biblical criticism, a knowledge 
of Hebrew and Greek was essential. A two-year Teacher's 
course was also offered, mainly a substitute for so much 
work in high school. A whole term was devoted to pre- 
paring young men for business, by teaching them penman- 
ship, commercial arithmetic, commercial law, and the 
“science of accounts,” training them in the art of business 
correspondence and acquainting them with all kinds of 
business paper. Instruction in music, painting, and draw- 
ing continued to be provided. The lectures on Sacred 
History had by this time expanded over the field of 
Biblical, scientific, and educational subjects. The college 
was prepared to give the A.B. and B.S. degrees. Master’s 
degrees were conferred automatically on all graduates 
who had engaged for three years in “professional, or liter- 
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ary and scientific pursuits.”’ Certificates were granted for 
the completion of the other courses, not ranked as col- 
legiate. Such was the conception of a college education 
when Hinsdale became the president of Hiram. And 
such it remained until after he had resigned his office. 

Hinsdale made few changes in the curriculum, none 
of major significance. In 1873 he tried to bring some order 
into the advanced work of those who were not preparing 
for college, business, teaching, or the ministry, by out- 
lining a “higher English course.” By 1874 he had returned 
to the earlier practice of adding a brief note on elementary 
instruction. [That same year he tried to entice students 
from the Scientific course, by interposing a Latin and 
Scientific course between it and the full classical course. 
It was not until 1880 that the Ladies’ course was finally 
abandoned. It is difficult to see how Mrs. Hinsdale’s hus- 
band could have tolerated for ten years such implication 
of woman's intellectual inferiority to man. In 1882 the 
pressure of an outside standardizing agency made itself 
felt. Hiram had belonged from the beginning to the Ohio 
College Association. ‘To meet association membership re- 
quirements, the college dropped the Scientific course en- 
tirely, and modifying somewhat the Latin and Scientific 
course, renamed it the Philosophical. The degrees granted 
then became the A.B. and the Ph.B. 

Two other changes are worth noting. As soon as Mr. 
Hinsdale became president, the Biblical course was 1m- 
mediately reduced to one term, the practical aspects were 
less stressed, and ministerial students were encouraged to 
take a regular college course instead. The other change 
is also to be found in Hinsdale’s earliest catalog. The col- 
lege departments are for the first time defined and de- 
scribed. This was probably in line with a more determined 
effort to allow professors to specialize and to teach only 
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within a limited field. It is interesting that so few changes 
occurred even in the texts used in the various classes in 
that twelve-year period. It is especially striking that the 
classics were maintained in their dominant position, es- 
pecially since Hinsdale in his inaugural address stressed 
the importance of other studies, mathematics, natural and 
social sciences, and the modern languages. He urged train- 
ing for citizenship as essential for a democracy, but his 
catalogs bear no evidence of an attempt to put theory into 
practice. He did believe in coeducational equality and in 
the same training for girls as for boys, even though he was 
slow to abolish the distinctive course for the “ladies.” He 
did not believe in vocational training, thinking its various 
forms “cheap and nasty.” 

Hinsdale then did not alter substantially the form of 
education given at Hiram. Of his two chief contributions 
to the school, one was intangible and grew out of his 
character as a man. According to S. C. Derby, in his brief 
sketch of the life of Burke Aaron Hinsdale, his chief quali- 
ties were: 


his tireless industry, his almost brusque frankness, 
love of books, fertility as a writer, inclination to radi- 
cal thinking and conservative utterance, small pa- 
tience with cant, “fads’’ and fools, candid study, 
rugged character, deep religious nature. 


To many of his students, he was the best teacher they ever 
had. In few did he awaken the passionate loyalty that 
Garfield drew so easily from young men, but they did 
respect his clear and forceful mind, the richness of his 
learning, his skill in stimulating discussion and keeping 
it within fruitful bounds, his respect for their own in- 
tegrity shown by the demands he made upon them for 
hard and earnest work. Good teaching is contagious and 
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the example he set did much to raise the level of classroom 
instruction on the Hill. He found Hiram an expanded 
preparatory school, he left it an “honest college.” 

Hinsdale’s chief legacy to the school was its first perma- 
nent faculty. Five of the men who taught under him and 
the one he persuaded to succeed him together taught just 
under two centuries and a quarter, for the Institute and 
the college. They averaged thirty-six years of service apiece. 
Hiram ’s first century cannot be understood without some 
knowledge of the group who began teaching in 1867 and 
ended active duty in 1926. 

Most typical of the group in many ways was George 
Henry Colton. Born in 1848 in Nelson just to the east 
of Hiram, he was brought up in a transplanted Yankee 
community in which pioneering was not yet a thing of 
the past. He got his early education in district schools and 
in Nelson Academy. In 1867 he entered the first freshman 
class of Hiram College and was among the first nine to 
graduate in 1871. In his senior year he taught in the 
scientific department. A year of graduate study at the 
University of Michigan the following year was his only 
prolonged absence from the Western Reserve. In 1872- 
1873 he was engaged in engineering work on the old 
Valley Railroad (now the Baltimore and Ohio) between 
Cleveland and Akron. In the fall of 1873 he was appointed 
professor of the natural sciences at Hiram, a position 
which, with modifications in the styling, he retained until 
1926. He taught at various times almost every subject to 
be found in that broad field. At least four thousand stu- 
dents benefited by his devoted and efficient service. In 
addition to his load of teaching, he carried much of the 
administrative work of the school. He was treasurer from 
1882 to 1905, and virtually the business head of the in- 
stitution. He assumed the responsibility for the library in 
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1880 and carried it almost as long. He and Mrs. Colton 
for some time lived in and managed the Ladies’ Hall, and 
for years he supervised the boarding clubs of the college. 
Village affairs were important to the smooth running of 
the school. Professor Colton served the Hiram community 
in some capacity or other almost all his life. In 1911 
Portage County sent him to Columbus as its representative 
to the State Constitutional Convention, a position which 
he filled with distinction. 

Edmund Burritt Wakefield was not quite as indigenous 
to this section of the Western Reserve as Professor Colton. 
He was born in Bloomfield, Ohio, in 1846. His father was 
a New Englander who became a Disciple minister after he 
came west. But he was also a farmer during his son’s child- 
hood in Rensselaer County, New York. Young Wakefield 
volunteered in 1864 and saw active Civil War service. 
In 1866 he decided to get a college education and came 
to Hiram, where he was one of the two members of the 
class of 1870. He began to teach as a senior and continued 
for three years after his graduation. In 1873 he returned 
to his birthplace as pastor of the North Bloomfield church, 
remaining for ten years. In 1883 he went to Warren, 
building a new church for the congregation. In 1889 he 
came back to the college faculty and continued on it until 
he retired in 1910. 

Bailey Sutton Dean had a career not too dissimilar. He 
was born at Canfield, Ohio, in 1845, the son of a Con- 
necticut pioneer farmer. His mother was Rhoda Hayden, 
a sister of William and A. S. Hayden. He attended district 
school and later came to Hiram for about four years be- 
tween 1861 and 1868. His last year he taught as well as 
studied. He was chosen to deliver the valedictory on the 
“End of Vol. I,” as the Eclectic Institute rounded out its 
existence and was replaced by Hiram College. Dean went 
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to Bethany College in the fall of 1868 and graduated in 
a year. He held only three pastorates. One was at East 
Smithfield, Pennsylvania, a Disciple stronghold. The sec- 
ond was at Bellaire, Ohio. In 1882 he came as pastor to 
the Hiram Church. Hinsdale tried to persuade him to 
accept the presidency of the college that same year, but 
he was certain that he had not the stature for the position. 
For one year he was vice president. Then for a period, 
he was both Hiram pastor and college professor. The lat- 
ter title he retained until 1916, when emeritus was added 
to it. 

George A. Peckham belonged just outside the little 
group whose center was Hiram. He was born in 1851 in 
a little village, now East Akron, thirty miles away. He 
was of Connecticut stock, his father having come to Ohio 
about twenty years before his birth. He was at Hiram for 
only one term in 1868. The following year he attended 
Bethany College. In 1872 Buchtel College was opened in 
Akron. He promptly enrolled and graduated in 1875. He 
taught at Buchtel for four years and then returned to 
Hiram, where he was a faculty member for forty-six years. 
He taught mathematics and astronomy for two years at 
Buchtel and one at Hiram. In both schools, he was then 
transferred to the department of “Ancient Languages.” 
He gradually concentrated on the languages of the Bible, 
and in 1900 he restricted himself to those of the Old Testa- 
ment. He knew fifteen languages. His close friend, Presi- 
dent Harper of the University of Chicago, urged him to 
attend that school. By preaching Sundays for twelve win- 
ters, he earned enough money to attend twelve summer 
sessions. By 1909 he had earned his doctorate and declined 
more than one honorary degree. 

Colman Bancroft was even more a foreigner from the 
local point of view. He was born in 1843 on a farm near 
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Machias, Cattaraugus County, New York. He too was of 
Connecticut stock. He secured his early education in dis- 
trict school and in academies in his home state. As a 
freshman at the University of Michigan in 1865, he won 
one of the four prizes of fifty dollars each, given for the 
best entrance examinations. He graduated in 1869 and 
taught at the La Porte, Indiana, high school; at Alliance 
College; at the Lowville Academy in New York. President 
Hinsdale came to know him at Alliance, and in 1875 in- 
vited him to come to Hiram. He was away two years from 
1878 to 1881, to take care of his invalid father. He 
had taught at Hiram thirty-six years when he retired in 
1913. 

Arthur C. Pierson came from an entirely different back- 
ground. He was born in Keosauqua, Iowa, in 1852. His 
father was a native of Massachusetts and a lawyer of ability. 
His mother was a Pennsylvania German. He was taken 
as an infant to the Pacific Coast. At the age of thirteen 
he was left an orphan, alone and friendless in San Fran- 
cisco. His uncle offered him a home on his farm in York 
County, Pennsylvania. At sixteen he left there to secure 
an education by his own unaided efforts. Thinking that 
there were more opportunities in Ohio, he came so far 
west and graduated from the Normal School at Ada. He 
taught under Sutton E. Young, who had been a student 
at the Eclectic and who graduated at Hiram in 1871. On 
his advice, the young man came to the Hill in 1875 and 
completed the college course in 1879. For three years he 
was an assistant teacher and then became a full-fledged 
member of the faculty. His death in 1900 was the first 
break that the college had suffered among its active staff. 

Such, in bare outline, were the lives of the group of 
men who spanned three-fifths of a century in their con- 
nection with Hiram and who largely made the college 
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what it was for well over half of its existence. One of the 
things that stand out is the homogeneity in the back- 
ground from which these men came. They were almost 
all of them of transplanted Connecticut stock, the sons of 
fathers who had themselves pioneered to settle the wilder- 
ness. They were all of them farm boys, who knew at first 
hand the hard work of breaking land to the plow and 
who experienced the simple, almost primitive life of rural 
communities in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Education was sketchy for the group, and secured largely 
by their own efforts. Not only did they have to earn the 
money to pay for their schooling, but they had in large 
measure to educate themselves. ‘They were all Christians, 
though Professor Colton could never subscribe even to 
the simple theology of the Disciples. 

The men supplemented each other in interesting fash- 
ion. Colton, in addition to being an outstanding teacher 
of natural science, was a man of practical affairs. He knew 
what an organization needs to keep it running. His skill 
in management helped to make both the college and the 
village going concerns. Dean was a promoter. He was fully 
awake to the fact that an institution needs money. He 
knew, too, the arguments that persuaded cash from the 
pockets of good Christians, who were also prosperous 
farmers or hard-headed business men. Wakefield was easy- 
going and sociable. Students liked him, though they 
rarely worked for him. He relaxed tension by the few 
demands he made on people and by his genial disposition. 
Bancroft was a perfectionist. The study of mathematics 
and astronomy made him precise in his thinking. His 
manners, too, were precise, with a suggestion of Old World 
courtliness often touched with quiet humor. Peckham was 
a scholar, seeking original sources and training his stu- 
dents in critical method. Pierson had a poetic nature, 
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sensitive to beauty and eager to awaken sensitivity in other 
minds. 

The men who made Hiram what it was and still is, were 
all of strongly marked individuality. They had the weak- 
nesses as well as the strengths of the frontier. Their ex- 
perience was narrowly limited to a single class of society, 
to a particular type of people, and to a small geographical 
area. They knew farming communities and the small-town 
middle class of the Western Reserve. A senior in 1870 
chose for the subject of his Commencement oration: “To 
Be an American Is to Be a Cosmopolitan.” If he had 
chosen to refute that proposition, he would have been on 
firmer ground. The group had little leisure for social life 
or for scholarly pursuits. Long hours of teaching and 
correcting papers filled their week-days. Preaching occu- 
pied their week ends. ‘They had little opportunity for wide 
reading and little sense of the need for a well-stocked col- 
lege library. Few of them realized the educational value of 
encouraging classes to question the texts they studied. It 
is surprising that they were able to keep the academic 
standards high for half a century, as they did. A boy was 
educated who had been schooled by Bancroft to make 
accurate distinctions, stocked with Colton’s knowledge 
and common sense, goaded to think by the dry wit of 
Peckham, with taste trained by Pierson’s faultless logic 
clothed in perfect prose. 

The loyalty of this group alone made Hiram’s con- 
tinued existence possible. They taught for small salaries 
and, in critical periods, did not demand that even these 
be paid in full. They liked living in a rural community. 
They were satisfied without bathrooms and running hot 
water. They rated the intangibles as of more worth than 
material success. The college survived because the faculty 
did not count too closely the cost of their services. 
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A good deal of light is thrown on the early college by 
a perusal of its rules and regulations. Illustrative of the 
thinking of the period is the code drawn up in Dr. 
Shepard’s administration, though apparently without his 
assistance. The students were expected to arrive at Hiram 
at the beginning of the term and stay until its close. Per- 
mission was required for leaving town or for almost any 
other deviation from the established routines. Absences 
were not permitted from recitations, lectures, morning 
chapel, or two church services on every Lord’s day. On 
all such occasions the student was required to be in his 
seat when the bell stopped ringing. Study hours were 
guarded with special care. They ran from seven to twelve 
in the morning, from one to five in the afternoon, and 
started again at six, seven, or eight o'clock in the evening, 
depending on the season of the year. No visiting or group- 
ing was permitted during those hours. 

There were no study hours on Monday until after sup- 
per. From two to five on that day, and that day only, young 
gentlemen were allowed to call on their young lady friends. 
On Sunday visiting back and forth in each other’s rooms 
was forbidden to either sex. On that day, too, young 
ladies were denied the right to walk abroad for recreation. 
Men students were not allowed to loiter in stores, groceries, 
or other places of resort; to use profane or obscene lan- 
guage; to play cards or any game of chance; to drink or 
smoke or chew tobacco; to use firearms or burn gun- 
powder without permission. Young women would never 
dream of committing any of these offenses. Even when 
brothers and sisters boarded themselves together, they 
were expected to occupy the same room in common only 
for three fixed meal hours in a day. The faculty kept 
strict control over the forming of literary societies, their 
times of meeting, and their public programs. Every stu- 
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dent was required to report weekly whether or not he 
had broken any of these rules. Boardinghouse keepers 
were required to sign a statement, promising to exercise 
parental supervision over their boarders and to report any 
violations of the rules. 

In calling Hiram a frontier college, it is necessary to 
state that it was never “Liberty Hall.’”’ Rules, such as those 
just summarized, were of course, always broken. That 
was part of the fun of college life. But the breaking of 
rules was the exception, resorted to only to add spice to 
life. In the main they were observed to the letter. The 
faculty set the pattern by observing the prohibitions and 
the directives that they imposed upon the students. A 
religious sect, in its early days, is apt to be strongly 
Puritanic and nowhere more so than in its dealings with 
the young. It indicates the way in which the young people 
of this community were brought up, that they accepted 
without question or revolt such restrictions on their con- 
duct. 

There was no hint of group self-government at Hiram. 
Indeed it was not until three decades later that students 
began to have any part in the making and enforcing of 
college rules. The individual was expected to discipline 
himself. Whether or not Garfield introduced the Thurs- 
day morning reporting on rules broken during the pre- 
ceding week, he was strongly in favor of the practice. To a 
later age such a requirement seems to encourage hypocrisy. 
The provision about boardinghouse keepers reporting on 
the conduct of their boarders, did not set well with the 
Hiram community and was speedily repealed. 

In the fall of 1879 the Ladies’ Hall, better known by 
its later name of Bowler, was opened for residence. It 
must have been a great relief for the conscientious men 
who administered the college and who feared any social 
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grouping of the sexes outside of their own families, to 
have the young ladies all together and under the eye of 
an older woman. Henceforth social life was largely con- 
trolled by regulating what the girls could and could not do. 

Financial stringency dogged the Hinsdale administra- 
tion from the beginning. The trustees were more generous 
with him than with his predecessor, offering to raise 
fifteen hundred dollars a year in addition to the tuitions 
and the interest on invested funds, for the running of the 
school. Even so the president’s salary, consisting of the 
“leavings” after all other obligations had been met, was 
less than twelve hundred dollars for each of the first two 
years and little larger during the next decade. Since reve- 
nues were so largely made up of student fees, and since 
the number enrolled fell almost consistently year by year, 
the income of the institution grew steadily smaller. In 
1873-1874 the college with a faculty of nine, was costing 
only $3,234.00 but the total income was almost a thousand 
dollars less. In 1876-1877 the number of students reached 
its lowest point, 137. They paid into the college treasury 
only $2,058.00. 

In 1879 Hinsdale analyzed the reasons for Hiram’s fail- 
ure to attract students. By that time people had become 
aware that lack of railroad connections with the outside 
world was a tremendous handicap. The school was meet- 
ing greater competition through the development of pub- 
lic schools and the increasing number of academies and 
colleges. The rural population of northeastern Ohio from 
which students had for the most part been drawn was 
decreasing. The college was not able to secure men of 
reputation on its faculty because of its low and irregularly 
paid salaries and the lack of social attractiveness in the 
community. It had added little in the way of physical 
equipment in a quarter of a century, at a time when 
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education generally was progressing at a rapid rate. Hins- 
dale felt that the Disciples of Ohio were chiefly to blame 
for their failure to support adequately the school they 
had established. To him it was “farcical” to think of main- 
taining a college on three to four thousand dollars a year. 

To Hinsdale there was no way out, unless the Disciples 
could be persuaded to contribute more largely than they 
had ever done. Expenses had been pared to the bone. 
Cheaper teachers could be secured, but they could not 
do college teaching. It was impossible to raise the tuition, 
in fact it needed to be lowered somewhat if the student 
body was to be increased to a satisfactory level. Some 
young people were getting an education for as little as 
fifty dollars a term, but that was too costly for the ones 
who did not come to school. 

Once the depression of 1873 had run its course, condi- 
tions improved somewhat on the Hill. The enrollment 
increased slightly in 1880 and the improvement was main- 
tained during the last year of President Hinsdale’s ad- 
ministration. It was possible once again to hope that 
Hiram might have a future. 


CHAPTER 
SIX 


Changing Directions 


Pee WAS ONLY slightly diluted with hope, as Hins- 
dale became superintendent of the public school 
system of Cleveland, and Bailey S. Dean assumed the vice- 
presidency of Hiram College. The future looked dark 
indeed. For buildings there were only Old Main, com- 
pletely inadequate for college uses; the new Ladies’ Hall; 
the Tabernacle, a great barn of a place built to replace 
the Bedford tent as a shelter for Commencement pro- 
grams; and four or five boardinghouses. Invested funds 
were small. ‘There was no great body of people eager to 
send their sons and daughters to study in the college class- 
rooms, and to provide them with the equipment deemed 
necessary for an education in that day. There were no 
wealthy philanthropists whose bank accounts could be 
tapped for large sums of money. There was only a small 
group of teachers, living on inadequate salaries, who yet 
believed in Hiram College as a way of life worth preserv- 
ing. Back of them were a small Board of Trustees who felt 
that it was their responsibility to keep alive the school 
that had been entrusted to their care. 

In June, 1883, George H. Laughlin was elected presi- 
dent at a salary of fifteen hundred dollars. He was born 
at Quincy, Illinois, in 1838. Like the faculty over whom 
he came to preside, he was brought up on a farm and got 
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his early education in short winter terms of district school. 
He had less than a year at Berean College, Jacksonville, 
Illinois, and then entered Abingdon College, in that same 
state, graduating four years later in 1862. After twelve 
years of teaching experience in schools of lower grade, he 
joined the faculty of Oskaloosa College, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
as professor of ancient languages. In 1881 he became the 
president of the college. Two years later Hiram drafted 
him for the same position. No man had more training or 
wider experience than he among his predecessors, save 
Dr. Shepard. He remained at Hiram for four years. 

President Laughlin was apparently better as a teacher 
and a preacher than as an administrator. He suffered from 
what has always been a handicap at Hiram, the fact that 
he was an outsider who was never really accepted as be- 
longing to this closed community. The situation which 
the college faced was critical and demanded drastic action. 
For that he was not a sufficiently strong leader. And yet 
the position of the school improved perceptibly under his 
administration. The college had to have a larger plant, 
if it were to attract students and maintain an adequate 
level of academic work. That was secured just before 
Laughlin resigned. 

The main focus of debate in the eighteen-eighties was 
whether the college should be moved to Warren or re- 
main on its inaccessible hilltop. The disadvantages of its 
location were at the maximum during this period, before 
hard roads to Jeddo and Garrettsville had reduced some- 
what the difficulty of getting from the railroad to the col- 
lege. Warren seemed to many people a much more de- 
sirable location. It was a delightful residential town, with 
many more of the conveniences and comforts of living 
than Hiram could possibly offer. Its citizens had more 
wealth than a farming community possessed and might 
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be expected to take pride in supporting adequately a 
college of their own. It was much more distant from the 
crudities of frontier life than was Hiram, while it was 
preserved by its small size from urban ec clnee and 
the accompanying vices. 

But the men on the Hill were country-bred and they 
were afraid even of a small town, as threatening to the 
values that they cherished. The idea of a municipal col- 
lege did not appeal to them. It would be at the mercy of 
business men and the ideals of the market place. The 
muckraking period was still a decade off, but rural-minded 
men thought of cities and towns in colors as black as any 
the young journalists were soon to begin using. Then, too, 
Hiram belonged, so its faculty felt, to the men who had 
made and were making it. In a changed environment its 
control would pass into different hands, and they could 
not longer dominate its development. They had been 
trained by Garfield to idealize the past, and by Hinsdale 
to distrust the future. Security lay in investing more money 
where they were, and thus anchoring the school more 
firmly to its present campus. 

The Board of Trustees was somewhat more cosmopoll- 
tan than the faculty. Fourteen of its twenty-four members 
lived in Cleveland. There were farmers and preachers in 
its membership, but they rubbed shoulders with men suc- 
cessful in business and the professions. ‘They were a 
cautious and conservative group. They dreaded debt and 
thought it dishonorable to undertake a project for which 
the money was not already in the bank. They were not, 
for the most part, men of large vision. They were rather 
men of conscience, who wanted to discharge their respon- 
sibilities adequately but as cheaply as possible. The result 
of the thinking and feeling of those who directed Hiram 
affairs was the decision to try to raise money to enlarge 
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the college facilities, rather than to seek a new location. 
Fifteen thousand dollars was the goal set. It was not a 
large sum, but it seemed tremendous to the eighteen- 
eighties. If the people of northeastern Ohio were willing 
to invest so much of their resources on the Hill, the college 
would continue to exist. No one quite faced the alterna- 
tive if sufficient money could not be raised. 

It was not until 1884 that the trustees finally agreed to 
an attempt at money raising, but only with the proviso 
that they should not in any way be committed to building 
at Hiram. By 1885 President Laughlin reported that he 
had secured almost four thousand dollars in subscriptions, 
payable when ten thousand dollars had been pledged. 
That year the Hiram community undertook to see how 
much they themselves would give to keep the college, 
rather than to see it moved to Warren. Orris, the eldest 
son of Darwin Atwater, was brought in to take charge of 
the canvass. The following year he was made financial 
agent of the college. He was backed by D. H. Beaman who 
undertook to pay all the expenses of the Hiram campaign, 
and by Professor Dean who was still pastor of the Hiram 
Church. For the first time the college alumni were ap- 
proached in systematic fashion for gifts. Churches in the 
seven Ohio counties from which Hiram drew the majority 
of its students were also visited. 

By March, 1886, the necessary ten thousand dollars had 
been subscribed. A building committee was appointed, 
authorized to expend not more than seventeen thousand 
five hundred dollars in building and repairs, directed to 
secure additional funds, and forbidden to involve the 
college in any way in the contracts they made. Such com- 
mittees were for a long time personally responsible for 
every cent of debt that they incurred. After prolonged 
consideration of the cost of erecting and maintaining a 
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new building, the committee decided to enlarge Old Main, 
adding an additional story and increasing the depth of 
the entire structure. The fall of 1886 found college classes 
meeting in the Town Hall and other makeshift quarters. 
In January, 1887, the new building was ready for occu- 
pancy. To eyes used to the smaller building, Hinsdale 
Hall, as it is now called, seemed magnificent indeed. It al- 
ways takes more money than contractors figure to complete 
a project. This one cost twenty-three thousand dollars, and 
left as a debt more than a quarter of that sum. 

It was not for classrooms that more space was urgently 
required. Professor Dean thought that Old Main would 
have been adequate for a century of recitations. The chief 
need was a proper setting for the literary societies. It 1s 
interesting to note how much of the expansion of Hiram 
has centered in student interests. Literary programs, re- 
ligious services, athletics, social functions, each has had 
its day and made its demands for a different type of habi- 
tat. It seems easier sometimes to raise money for what the 
students want than for what the faculty require. 

The literary societies were given, each their own hall, 
on the added third floor. The Y. M. C. A. and the museum 
were installed there also. Better provision, too, was made 
for the libraries. There had been no chance to display 
properly the books of the societies and the periodicals of 
the Y. M. C. A. The college books, consisting chiefly of 
public documents, were nearly all packed away in the 
garret and remained completely inaccessible. The old 11- 
brary room had been open for only an hour a day, five 
days in the week. The new library was open from one to 
five o’clock every weekday afternoon. Statistics were col- 
lected by the alert staff of the Hiram College Star for the 
circulation of books during the first six weeks of the fall 
term. In 1885 there were 474 books withdrawn from all 
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the libraries. In 1886, while building was under way, the 
number dropped to 445. In 1887, stimulated by the new 
setting, it rose to 667. 

The eighteen-eighties also wanted a better display of 
its museum collections. The need for a chemical laboratory 
had begun to be felt. It had long been thought by the 
instructors that neither music nor art could be ade- 
quately appreciated and practiced in dark basement rooms. 
The age did not ask much in the way of physical equip- 
ment, but faculty and students were increasingly irked by 
the narrow setting, which had been idealized as wide and 
generous for a third of a century. The remodeling brought 
temporary satisfaction. 

President Laughlin’s resignation again left open the 
question of what sort of man to choose for president. In 
Hinsdale the trustees had tried the scholar, primarily in- 
terested in secular learning and in pedagogical methods. 
They had come to feel that Hiram needed for survival an 
increasing number of students and a source of income 
additional to tuition, for current expenses and future ex- 
pansion. In other words, they required a promoter for 
president, whose achievements could be recorded in en- 
rollment figures and cash balances. They also had come to 
the conclusion that the chief constituency should be the 
Disciple churches of northeastern Ohio. While all the 
principals and presidents of the school and a large propor- 
tion of its faculty had been Disciple preachers, they had 
varied in their ability to talk the language of ordinary 
church members and to influence them to contribute to 
Hiram’s upkeep. The promoter president, then, must be a 
preacher able to loosen the purse strings of the local 
Brotherhood. 

For the energy necessary to make Hiram a going concern 
both in numbers and financial resources, the trustees 
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turned again to the frontier. Ely Vaughn Zollars was forty- 
one when he came to Hiram in 1888, about the same age 
as the faculty he was to work with. He came from much 
the same background as they. His father was a Pennsy]l- 
vania German, brought as a very small child to southern 
Ohio, and growing up in a pioneer community to become 
a farmer and a blacksmith. The refinements of civilization 
invaded the hills along the Ohio River more slowly than 
the Western Reserve. Zollars seemed always to have come 
from a cruder and more primitive age than did the men 
who had been teaching for a decade more or less before 
his arrival on the Hill. Perhaps the difference was due in 
part to the fact that the “Restoration Movement” was a 
quarter of a century later in beginning the religious dis- 
cipline of his parents. His own academic education was 
completed only after his habits of life had been well 
crystallized. 

Frederick Zollars and his wife gave their young son every 
possible advantage. They sent him to a select school in 
Marietta for two years and helped to support him through 
the preparatory department of Marietta College. In 1865 
just as he was ready for college, he fell in love and 
abandoned his books for marriage and farm work. But in 
1871 he determined to become a preacher and so, with 
his wife and young daughter, he set out for Bethany, that 
Mecca for young men of the Disciple faith. His mind had 
set as his muscles had hardened, and he was advised before 
the first year was out, to abandon hope of graduation. But 
he was persistent and unmoved by other men’s fears. It 
was he who won the right to deliver the Greek salutatory 
four years later. He was retained on the faculty of his 
alma mater after graduation. For a year he taught and then 
became financial agent for the college. The depression that 
began in 1873 was not yet finished. It was a triumph in 
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1876-1877 to raise twenty-seven thousand dollars for a 
West Virginia school, 

In 1877 Zollars became head of the newly reorganized 
Kentucky Classical and Business College in North Mid- 
dletown. Seven years there, and one at the Garrard Female 
College in Lancaster, Kentucky, created in him a longing 
for an active pastorate. The First Christian Church in 
Springfield, Illinois, was a tempting opening for any Dis- 
ciple preacher, let alone one without experience in a set- 
tled ministry. Its pastor was sure to become known 
throughout the whole brotherhood, especially if he were 
as forceful a personality as Zollars was. The trustees of 
Hiram College began in 1887 the task of persuading the 
successful and popular pastor of the Springfield church to 
assume the headship of still another school. In January, 
1888, he accepted their repeated invitations and engaged 
himself to take over the responsibilities of his new office 
at Commencement of that year. 

Ely Vaughn Zollars was president of Hiram for fourteen 
years. Criticism increased, as it is apt to do the longer a 
man holds a given office. Apparently President Zollars was 
told that he was not a B. A. Hinsdale, a charge that rankled. 
In his last report he compared his administration to that 
of his distinguished predecessor and showed its superiority 
in every way that seemed to him important. That Mr. 
Hinsdale would not have accepted his criteria of success 
was beside the point. ‘The history of a third of a century 
unrolls for one who reads of Zollars’s achievements as he 
himself saw them in retrospect in 1902. 

Zollars was called to Hiram to bring about a change in 
the policy of the college. The trustees wanted, or so he 
interpreted them, to have the Bible made much more 
important in the curriculum of the school than it had 
been in recent years. It was not possible to return to the 
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simple faith and the lectures on Sacred History of Sutton 
Hayden. But it was desirable to stem the trend toward the 
secularization of learning, started by Garfield and carried 
farther by his student and friend, Hinsdale. Only by such 
an emphasis on religion as the core of the curriculum 
would the churches of Ohio, led by Isaac FErrett, be 
brought to feel for Hiram what they had for the Eclectic 
Institute, the creation of their faith. 

Zollars’s first move was to establish a ministerial course, 
on a par with the regular college courses. From sixty to a 
hundred young men were attracted by a professional edu- 
cation at least equal to the best to be obtained in any 
Disciple school. He thought of Hiram as the servant of 
the churches, and they responded by calling its graduates 
to fill their pulpits. This policy, according to its defender, 
tripled the patronage and quadrupled the income of the 
college. He was whole-hearted in his own defense, for he 
saw no reason for the existence of Hiram except as a 
school of the Disciples of Christ. 

Zollars quoted from the pessimistic report of 1876-1877, 
when the total receipts for tuition were $2,208.00. Even 
the meager salaries promised were not paid in full, and 
the faculty had to go into debt in order to live. Proudly 
he set his record against his predecessor’s. Students had 
increased three times in numbers, and receipts had multi- 
plied sixfold in a quarter of a century. Tuitions yielded 
in 1901-1902 $10,356.00, an amount that justified boast- 
ing. Hiram almost always ran on a deficit, at least when- 
ever its credit was good enough to borrow on. Hinsdale’s 
policy was to pare expenses to the bone and try to live 
within a narrow income. Zollars was a promoter. To him 
it was suicidal to meet a deficit by cutting down on the 
work of the school and dismissing teachers. The only way 
was to attack, to raise more money. 
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When Zollars inherited the school, its endowment was 
$43,000.00. Fourteen years later the college had $131,000.00 
of invested funds and conditioned pledges of $75,000.00, 
some of which, though not all, would be paid in time. 
During that period the president had also raised $24,610.00 
in what he called “temporary endowment.” People of 
small means agreed to pay so much a year for five years 
to meet the running expenses of the college. Six dollars a 
year was equal, as long as it was paid, to the interest on a 
hundred dollars. A six-dollar pledge sounded more gen- 
erous if it was spoken of as the gift of a hundred dollars 
for a five-year period. The southern Ohio blacksmith’s 
son knew how people feel who have very little money or 
have not yet been trained in giving. 

Zollars had even more reason to be proud of the increase 
in the physical plant. It was long overdue. Young people 
had grown more particular in their demands. The three 
or four hundred students of the Eclectic Institute had 
flooded over the countryside and crowded into farmhouses 
a mile or two distant from the campus, rather than be 
denied an education. Half that number complained of 
being crowded in accommodations that would have seemed 
luxurious two or three decades earlier. Nor was one main 
building adequate for the teaching and the social life of 
the evolving college. New standards as to what was neces- 
sary for an education had to be embodied in brick and 
stone. , 

There were five buildings belonging to the college in 
1888, valued at $7,450.00. Zollars left fourteen in 1902, 
with a total valuation of $91,600.00. Old Main had been 
remodeled in 1886-1887 and needed nothing further. 
Bowler Hall had been built before his time, but he had 
doubled its capacity. ‘The Tabernacle was enlarged and 
improved. Of the two residences owned by the college in 
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1888, the larger was moved and made into two homes. 
Hiram is a community in which few buildings are certain 
to remain on the site where they were first erected. Miller 
Hall was built in 1889 as a men’s dormitory. A separate 
music building was adapted from an older house. Inde- 
pendence Hall was built, where twenty of the poorer min- 
isterial students could be housed. The Christian Associa- 
tion Building and the library and observatory were im- 
portant additions to the plant. Eleven hundred dollars was 
contributed for buying books, the first sizable amount ever 
spent by the college, as distinct from the student organiza- 
tions, for that purpose. In addition, the village had been 
helped to macadamize the roads to Jeddo and to Garretts- 
ville, to build an electric light plant, and to construct a 
water system. No wonder that Zollars stood on his record 
when there was so much tangible evidence of his success 
as an administrator. 

Academically he was as well satisfied, though, in that 
his opponents felt he had least reason to be so. He had 
kept the permanent members of the faculty whom Hins- 
dale had secured, Colton, Peckham, Bancroft, Pierson, and 
the Deans. He had again secured Wakefield’s services and 
had added Edwin L. Hall and Emma O. Ryder, who, be- 
fore he left, were already regarded as fixtures at the col- 
lege. He had engaged Marcia Henry, Elmer Snoddy, C. T. 
Paul, John E. Wells, and his own son-in-law, Dr. Harlan 
Page, all of whom became a part of Hiram history. He had 
popularized the idea that a college president should have 
a secretary, and secured the invaluable assistance of a 
faculty daughter, Bertha Peckham. He had increased the 
number of the teaching staff from eleven to twenty-five. 
College students had grown from an average of thirty-four 
in the Hinsdale administration to an average of one hun- 
dred and twenty-six under his energetic drive for numbers. 
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Four of Zollars’s appointees remained long enough on 
the Hill to warrant further mention. Elmer E. Snoddy, 
the last of the frontiersmen, came to Hiram as a young 
man for the formal education that pioneer life in the 
Northwest had denied him. He began to teach Greek be- 
fore he graduated, at first the classical language and later 
also that of the New Testament, and continued until 1911, 
when Miss Ryder took over the department of Greek. His 
last three years were devoted entirely to philosophy, to 
which he gave his chief devotion in his later teaching. 
Emma O. Ryder, a granddaughter of Hartwell Ryder and 
grandniece of his brother Symonds, who played such an 
important part in the founding of the Eclectic Institute, 
after graduating from Hiram, joined the staff in 1896 as 
librarian, a position she retained until 1912. From 1907 
to 1929 she was professor of Greek, adding to her duties 
those of registrar and secretary to the faculty from 1912 
to 1917. 

Arthur C. Pierson’s too early death in 1900 left vacant 
the Department of English literature. To it came John 
Edwin Wells, the first of the faculty with only modern 
training. The catalog published in June, 1902, which he 
must have had a hand in editing, bears testimony to the 
fact that pioneer traditions were no longer to be domi- 
nant at Hiram. Wells was a “productive” scholar in the 
modern sense, known and respected for his contributions 
to the development of the highly specialized field of Mid- 
dle English. 

The fourth person in the Zollars quartet was ithe pre- 
cocious and delightful genius, Charles IT. Paul. Bilingual 
from childhood, he was distinguished for his linguistic 
virtuosity. Professor Paul made the name of Hiram 
famous among church circles everywhere by teaching the 
largest mission study class in the world. It was at Hiram, 
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too, that he developed, with the help of Dr. Harry C. 
Hurd, a missionary training program which attracted the 
attention of the Brotherhood. Its success led to the found- 
ing of the College of Missions at Indianapolis, and the 
departure of the Pauls and Dr. Hurd from the Hill to 
initiate and carry on this new Disciple venture. 

Fifty-five terms of work had been added in a wide 
variety of fields. Hebrew and New Testament Greek, Her- 
meneutics and Homiletics, Psychology, Law and Medical 
Science, Higher Criticism, Comparative Religions, were 
some of the new titles listed in the catalog. The gain was 
chiefly in the ministerial and religious studies and in pre- 
professional preparation for law and medicine. But Eng- 
lish courses increased from four to twelve, and three terms 
of history, American, Medieval, and French, were added to 
the curriculum. The president was on even surer ground 
when he stressed the reduction in teaching load from 
twenty-five to twenty hours a week. He had also been able, 
in accord with the times, to encourage a higher degree of 
specialization. Instead of trying to cover two or more 
fields of knowledge, at least the leading professors were 
able to concentrate on a single area. 

As for academic standards, Zollars had brought the col- 
lege abreast of modern educational thinking. The require- 
ments for graduation in the first period had been rigid 
and inflexible. They had consisted of the classics, mathe- 
matics, a moderate amount of natural science, with a 
seasoning of history and phiiosophy. Hinsdale had, to be 
sure, outlined a second course in which only Latin was 
required and a third in which modern languages were 
substituted for the classics. But the students who took 
their learning simplified were looked down upon. Zollars 
had changed all that. He had introduced preprofessional 
courses for prospective doctors and lawyers. He had cre- 
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ated a ministerial course entirely in English. Just because 
a man could not read the New Testament in Greek was no 
reason for blocking his way to the pulpit. If seven years 
seemed too long for preparatory and college work, Zollars 
was perfectly willing to let students take less. He would 
stand no nonsense about long courses being better than 
short ones. Anyone who finished a course graduated, 
though the short course members of a class got a B.L. 
instead of an A.B. degree. The president was constantly 
surprised at the criticism that his academic policies stirred 
up. All progressive colleges were offering similar bargains 
in education. Hiram under his administration was only 
advancing with its age. 

Two other points in the report are worth noting. One is 
that the student body had become more elaborately or- 
ganized. wo literary societies had been added. One, the 
Garfield, was for young men in the preparatory depart- 
ment. The other, Alethea, was established to divide with 
Olive Branch the increasing number of young women in 
school. Zollars noted also the shift in occupation among 
the alumni under his administration. He was particularly 
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well pleased with the number of Hiram graduates who 
were filling, and filling well, prominent pulpits in the 
Brotherhood. 

If administrative changes were occurring rapidly at the 
turn of the century, changes in the student body were oc- 
curring at a still more rapid pace. There had been a time 
when practically every student was a child of a pioneer 
who was still engaged in carving out a farm from the 
wilderness. In the next period, farmers’ sons and daugh- 
ters were still in the majority. By the time E. V. Zollars 
came to Hiram, young people were beginning to come 
from towns, small like Warren and Painesville, medium 
as Youngstown had become, or overgrown like Cleveland, 
beginning to call itself a city but preserving a town way 
of life. He aroused in them ambitions and pointed them 
to still broader worlds. _ 

Many of the boys were as poor as the Atwater brothers 
had been, but most of them had had more and more 
regular education. Occasionally a real frontiersman ap- 
peared on the college roster, such as Elmer Snoddy was 
when he came to Hiram. The town children were middle 
class, not wealthy but used to the comforts of the day. 
They were accustomed to work but not as hard as their 
predecessors, and they had enjoyed much more leisure. 
They demanded more space and better furnishings, more 
heat and brighter lights, and more graciousness in living. 
They asked no better teaching than they got, for Hiram 
had its full share of good teachers, and anyone could learn 
who had a hunger for knowledge. 

Life was still simple. The Warren Tribune poked 
gentle fun at the Hiram College Star for an editorial 
against card playing. The Star stuck to its guns. 


It seems at last that we have come into an age of 
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so general a demoralization, that we must become, as 
it were, citadels of the old-fashioned moralities. .. . 
The college does not believe in the “whirling dance,” 
nor the “dazing drink’’—nor the craze for card play- 
ing. These, and other things that enervate and per- 
vert life, we are old-fogyish enough to believe to be 
against good morals and good sense. We shall likely 
be slow to change. 


The same pleasures, for the most part, delighted students 
from the time the Eclectic was started until well into the 
twentieth century. In the fall there were chestnuts and 
hickory nuts and apples to be gathered with or without 
the farmer’s blessing. In the winter there was coasting, 
bobsledding interrupted by scalloped oysters and pickles 
and coffee, or sleigh rides for the fortunate behind a 
prancing horse. In the spring there was Sugar Day. In 
1864 there was a Leap Year Sugar Eat, down in Squire 
Udall’s sugar bush. But not until Hinsdale’s administra- 
tion did Sugar Day become a regularly recurring festivity. 
For a long time the faculty were hosts for a day, choosing 
a pleasant afternoon when the sugar makers were at work. 
In 1889 the juniors decided to take over the party. For 
the next two years there was uncertainty, which the stu- 
dent body settled by entertaining the faculty and the 
villagers. In 1892 the senior class started the tradition in 
its present form by taking full responsibility for the oc- 
casion. 

There were parties, too, socials they were called earlier, 
given by any group that could think up a good excuse, 
and scattered through the year. Once Miller Hall was 
taken over for a girls’ dormitory, the Bowler and Miller 
parties became regular events of the social season, antici- 
pated with mingled trepidation and delight, by bashful 
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small-town boys. This was the period, too, of the “hand- 
ins” and the “hand-outs.” Half the contents of the box 
from home passed through the windows of the dormi- 
tories. If the sexes could not eat together at midnight, they 
could at least share the same food. The delight was height- 
ened by the risk of being caught by a keen-eared mi 
principal. 

When under President Zollars’s energetic administra- 
tion, the four college classes grew larger, and feeling be- 
tween them became more intense, the institution of the 
“class professor’’ was invented or borrowed. Some of the 
happiest memories of the graduates of those days center 
in the professorial homes, where they were always free to 
go for advice on bothersome problems or to drive away 
the homesickness for small brothers and sisters by playing 
with the faculty “kids.” The parties would bore a modern 
youth, or so he thinks, for it is now the fashion to despise 
the delights of a half century ago. 

There were more general entertainments. For a long 
time the literary societies put on public programs for the 
college and the village and the whole country neighbor- 
hood. People drove through the darkness over dusty, 
muddy, or snow-packed roads, to listen to a few hours of 
essays and orations and debates, interspersed with music, 
and drove home satisfied with learning. Later the classes 
performed their public rhetoricals before the same large 
audiences. The Y. M. C. A. in the eighteen-eighties began 
arranging a regular lecture series each year. It was the 
heyday of Chautauqua and the lyceum. Hiram was only 
one of a thousand communities to hear Russell Conwell’s 
lecture on Acres of Diamonds. 

Before and after, in and out of all formal or group 
entertainments, there was perching. Buzzing the young 
people called it, until the unique Hiram term was in- 
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vented and popularized. A whole culture grew up around 
the relations of two individuals of the opposite sex. Regu- 
lations developed about when and where pairs could be 
together. Oral tradition governed even more rigidly what 
should be said and done, when boy meets girl and walks 
with her on late autumn afternoons out to the cemetery, 
or on dark winter nights times her reluctant steps to a 
precise twenty minutes on the long way home. 

In 1887 the Hesperians, with their accustomed disre- 
gard of the conventional, started the Hiram College Star. 
Three years later they shared the responsibility of editing 
a college paper with the Delphics and the Olivites, and 
rechristened their joint endeavor the Advance. ‘The 
Hesperians published ten thousand copies of their first 
December issue, a rough appraisal of the circulation that 
they thought it merited. The Star was a good paper. In the 
days when democratic organization had not yet reached the 
college campus, it provided a public forum where student 
opinion could be expressed and college issues debated. In 
its pages the editors argued for and against the system of 
free electives, with equal fervor and with no appreciable 
effect upon academic policies. The students demanded 
equipment and instruction in gymnastics and then went 
to work, without faculty help or opposition, to get for 
themselves what they wanted. They asked for a fixed 
schedule of classes, so that a:‘whole week of precious time 
each term would not be wasted by the “‘clashings’” of 
courses. They praised new teaching methods that departed 
from the recitation on the textbook. They noted with 
approval that Professor Pierson lectured to his English 
literature class each Saturday morning. Geology students 
made good use of the museum, while “the chemistry class 
perform their own experiments” in the laboratory pro- 
vided for that purpose when the main building was re- 
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modelled. The best achievements of the students in liter- 
ary form received the immortality of print. | 

The Star campaigned, too, for village improvements. It 
demanded that the fence be torn down. Uncle John 
Bonney had constructed it and soon portions of his handi- 
work surrounded various village homes, while the campus 
lay open on all sides. The students asked for new side- 
walks and highlighted their demand by bonfires of long 
wooden planks. Berea sandstone was used at first to replace 
the old board walks. The demand was voiced for street 
lights, and in time some were installed and made the 
dark streets dim. 

The editors of the Star were moral men. They admon- 
ished their fellows for levity in chapel, even while they 
excused it because the professors were so dull. But again 
how could the latter prepare properly when they were 
so overworked. The writers thought that students did 
not draw enough books from the libraries and proved 
their point by figures. But the students were not alto- 
gether to blame. Books should be better catalogued and 
rules for their better circulation should be made and 
enforced. 

President Zollars placed a new emphasis upon the re- 
ligious life of the college. He attracted to the campus an 
increasing number of young ministerial students. But the 
intensifying of the religious spirit of the student body 
stemmed from a different source. John R. Mott coined 
the Utopian phrase that students lived by in the eighteen- 
nineties: “The evangelization of the world in this genera- 
tion.” The tradition that Zollars was upholding and the 
spirit that the student volunteer movement embodied 
were separate in origin and in aim. But at Hiram they 
coincided in time and reinforced each other without con- 
flict. The Y. W. C. A. was organized to give to girls the 
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opportunity for religious organization that the Y. M. C..A. 
had already given to the boys. The first. student volunteer 
band. gave group support to the dedication of its indi- 
vidual members. Not many of those who earliest took its 
vows found their way to foreign mission fields. The aspira- 
tions of youth are hard to realize in later years. As time 
passed, the name of Hiram was known by the work of 
missionaries around the world. 

The students were no longer satisfied with the religious 
forms supplied them by their elders. ‘They still went to 
morning chapel and to Sunday services because they were 
compelled to. They attended, or at least many of them 
did, the revival meetings which the church sponsored 
each winter. They had been trained at home to listen to 
this yearly call for realignment with the Christian way of 
life. The familiarity of the emotional appeal, which was 
made rarely enough to be exciting, was pleasant to them. 
But they wanted an expression of their faith that was 
their own. 

Saturday night belonged to the Christian Associations. 
Most students found the meetings worth attending, spiced 
as they were by perching to the dormitories when they 
were over. Noonday prayer meetings were an invention of 
the nineties. They were student-led and limited to a strict 
twenty minutes. At the height of religious enthusiasm, 
almost the whole student body met voluntarily in the 
chapel for a second service every day. The classes spon- 
sored sunrise prayer meetings for their own members two 
or three times each term. A phenomenon unique to Hiram 
was Professor C. T. Paul’s mission study class. Its hundred 
and seventy-five members made it the largest in the world. 
Its reputation kept attendance up as long as its leader 
remained at Hiram. . 

The high point in religious fervor was reached when 
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the Christian Association building was erected. The remod- 
eled college building had too little room for all this 
bursting enthusiasm. The chapel was too small. The 
Y. W. C. A. had no proper parlor and the student volun- 
teers no adequate home. Hinsdale Hall had been recon- 
structed to suit the literary societies, but only a new build- 
ing would contain the deepening spiritual life. The 
Y. M. C. A. took the initiative in the money-raising cam- 
paign. John R. Mott came to the campus to help in the 
winter of 1892-1893. In a single day the students pledged 
seven thousand dollars. Hiram has always been “rich in 
poor students,’ but poverty did not hinder the making 
of pledges. The depression put a temporary stop to all 
plans for getting additional subscriptions and securing an 
architect’s blueprints. In 1894 another rally day, this time 
including faculty and village people, brought in a total 
of twelve thousand dollars from the college and the local 
community. Such sacrificial giving attracted contributions 
from the larger Hiram fellowship. In 1896 the building 
was completed, a monument to student daring and de- 
votion. 

But all was not well on the campus. The students poked 
fun at Old Sal, as they called Prexy’s book, The Great 
Salvation. They came home from the great student volun- 
teer conventions of the decade, and found the terms in 
which the president expressed his religious faith anti- 
quated. His manners, too, were those of an earlier day. 
He shocked the sensibilities of the girls when he lost his 
temper in public and shook his red beard at some offender. 
Boys varied in their attitudes. Some of them looked be- 
neath the surface and were deeply attached to the real 
man. They were amused at his foibles and delighted to 
play upon his emotions, but they knew that he was a 
friend in trouble. The ministerial students were aware 
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that he talked the language of many of the men and 
women to whom they would preach. There was no open 
rebellion, only a growing dissatisfaction with things as 
they were. The attack upon the Zollars administration 
came from the trustees. 

The trustees represented an older generation than the 
students and so were slower to change. But even among 
them, a half century had made a difference. The first 
Board of Trustees were, for the most part, pioneer farm- 
ers. Carnot Mason, Symonds Ryder, Zeb Rudolph, Fred- 
erick Williams, Latin Soule, George Pow had known, 
either as men or boys, what it was to drive a plow between 
the stumps of a virgin forest. Or they were pioneer preach- 
ers, like William Hayden and Isaac Errett, who lived in 
the saddle and followed blazed trails to settlements scat- 
tered through the wilderness. But even on the first Board 
the town had its representative. Samual Church was one 
of the Scotch-Irish business men who helped to build the 
wealth and character of Pittsburgh. What Hayden said of 
George Pow, might have been said of the whole group. “He 
was a man of solid firmness, clear discernment, superior 
judgment, conscientiousness and candor, enough and to 
spare.” ‘Though it could not have been added of all of 
them as it was of Pow, that he was a “‘scholar by self-culture 
and no mean linguist.” 

The Board of Trustees had begun to alter its outlook 
by the time Hiram College was established in 1867. To be 
sure, Alvah Udall was the president, as he had been since 
1856 and was to be until 1880. Zeb Rudolph was still a 
trustee and Hartwell Ryder had replaced his brother 
Symonds. A. S. Hayden also continued as an active mem- 
ber. He remembered vividly the pioneer circuit which he 
had served as faithfully as his brother William. But 
Harmon Austin from Warren, Abram Teachout, then 
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from Painesville, and C. B. Lockwood from Cleveland, 
brought to the affairs of the college the insight and experi- 
ence gained in building up successful business enterprises. 
J. H. Rhodes, who had become a Cleveland lawyer, was 
the first of the professionals who were to play an important 
part in shaping the history of the school. Garfield was, of 
course, Garfield, unique among the principals and among 
the trustees as well. 

In 1872 the trustees were increased in number from 
twelve to twenty-four. The new size permitted a some- 
what broader representation. Hiram’s constituency was 
thought of as extending over the border into Pennsyl- 
vania. Freeman Udell of St. Louis, Missouri, was the one 
distant member, chosen for the wealth and power that 
he was beginning to accumulate. Cleveland with its sub- 
urbs was steadily increasing its weight, though it had not 
yet attained a majority control. Ten years later, the last 
year of the Hinsdale administration, the city was clearly 
dominant in Board affairs. 

A comparison of the men who were put in charge of 
the construction of the college building and its later re- 
modeling indicates the direction which change was taking. 
In the first period Zeb Rudolph and Pelatiah Allyn, Jr., 
were skilled carpenters. They worked themselves, and saw 
to it that the material and workmanship supplied by other 
men were honest. Squire Udall was as intent that the 
bricks should be made well and cheaply. A quarter of a 
century later, Abram Teachout and William Bowler were 
in charge of the building operations. They were business- 
men, of enough wealth not to be afraid of assuming finan- 
cial responsibility for the deficit. They were familiar with 
making contracts and making sure that they were carried 
out. It was not until the third decade of the twentieth 
century that expert knowledge of the uses to which a 
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building was to be put and of the adaptation of form to 
function came to be recognized and valued. : 

Abram Teachout was so important in the development 
of Hiram, as the nineteenth century gave way to the twen- 
tieth, that his life needs to be recorded. He was descended 
from Dutch pioneers who helped to settle New York 
when it was under the control of Holland. His father 
made his way to the western part of that state when it 
was still a wilderness. ‘There in 1817, Abram was born, one 
of six children. His mother died when he was seven and 
his father had to take her place with his young brood. In 
1837 the family moved to North Royalton, Ohio. The 
following year Abram was old enough to venture into the 
world alone. He tramped the docks of Cleveland looking 
for a job. Finally he was taken on as bowman on a canal- 
boat owned by a distant relative. In three years he rose 
successively to steersman, captain, and owner of the boat. 

Teachout left the canal, after a longer apprenticeship 
than Garfield’s, and with a partner built a steam sawmill 
in Royalton. He refused to provide whiskey for the build- 
ers, but supplied a bounteous feast instead. The cold-water 
raising with the hands all sober when they left was long 
the talk of the countryside. In 1873 he moved from Paines- 
ville to Cleveland and established the very prosperous 
lumber company that bore his name. 

The older Teachout was a Baptist, though he parted 
company with the beliefs then held about predestination 
and foreordination. ‘There was talk in that region of the 
Campbellites, who were considered no better than the 
Mormons. Young Teachout in June, 1838, heard Alex- 
ander Campbell preach at a yearly meeting held in a 
new barn at North Royalton. But it was not until fourteen 
years later that the lad, grown to be a man, was converted. 
He was baptized by William Hayden. 
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‘Religion to this successful businessman was no side is- 
sue, to fill a few leisure hours. Spending the winter of 
1870 in Chattanooga, Tennessee, he arranged for a re- 
vival meeting and the starting of a Disciple church. He 
thought that religion should be practised in daily life and 
should make a man honest in all his dealings with his 
fellowmen. He gave not only time but money generously 
to church work and especially to education in church- 
related schools. The library at Hiram is his monument 
on the Hill. 

During the first half century, ideas about the duties of 
a trustee developed gradually and men were slowly trained 
to fulfill them. The first Board felt that it had done all 
that could be expected when it had provided shelter for 
the school. The pioneer group did feel that they should 
complete the paying for Old Main and for the boarding- 
houses that the Eclectic had been compelled to build. But 
they felt aggrieved at deficits incurred in running the 
school. President Hinsdale began their education in real- 
ism. Colleges cannot be supported by the tuition from 
their students. It is the responsibility of the Board of 
Trustees to provide supplementary funds out of which to 
pay salaries to the president and his staff in full. 

President Zollars, with his flair for promotion, his sense 
of the need for expansion of the physical plant to keep a 
college up to date, and his realization of the necessity of 
endowment as a stable foundation, did much to put new 
ideas into the heads of men responsible for the business 
management of Hiram’s affairs. He liked the campaigning 
for funds, however, and accustomed the Board to thinking 
of the presidency as primarily a promotional office for 
rounding up students and securing contributions to the 
treasury. 

In 1899 Frederick A. Henry was made a member of the 
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Board of Trustees, and in 1900 Warren S. Hayden joined 
him. They were both young men, a decade out of college, 
with professional training added to their undergraduate 
work. They belonged to a new social order, removed from 
frontier society. As university students they were familiar 
with the newer standards of the academic world. They 
realized that Hiram under President Zollars had, in some 
ways, gone backward as a college. They were ashamed 
that the institution from which they had graduated gave 
a degree, even if it was the B.L. instead of the A.B., for 
a mere two years of college work. They were ashamed, too, 
of the generosity with which honorary degrees were scat- 
tered among men who might pay for them later with vol- 
untary gifts of money. They wanted the quality of educa- 
tion at Hiram, despite its size, to equal that of any college 
in the United States. And so they began the agitation 
which led to Zollars’s resignation in 1902. 

In justice to President Zollars, it is necessary to point 
out that few men could have been more useful to Hiram 
than he was at the end of the nineteenth century. There 
was grave question, when he took the presidency, whether 
the institution could survive. It did not have a constit- 
uency that wanted for its children a college training such 
as a school like Hiram could supply. The farming region 
in which it is situated had grown less populous and less 
demanding of education. Ambitious men had left their 
farms, or had sent their children into the towns and cities. 
Hiram had done its part in helping this city-ward migra- 
tion of rural people. The Disciples of Christ were small- 
town in their attitudes. The developing high schools gave 
their daughters and most of their sons as much knowledge 
as they deemed useful. College education had not yet 
become the fashion. Nor had business grown so complex 
that college graduation was a help in getting jobs or 
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making money. If Hiram were to see the twentieth cen- 
tury, it had to offer a cheap education to young people 
whose families were not able to pay much for longer 
years in school. Money, too, had to be secured from men 
who had it. They were chiefly in those days, at least if 
they were of the Disciple faith, conservative in their re- 
ligious outlook. They liked the gospel that President 
Zollars preached with vigor and sincerity. They approved 
of his desire to train young men for the ministry. They 
had confidence that their contributions, under his direc- 
tion, would be used in ways that they approved. 

One further statement needs to be added. While many 
students escaped from Hiram in the eighteen-nineties 
without much learning, it was quite possible to get a com- 
plete and solid college education within its walls. Hiram 
had its full quota of good teachers and the training that 
they gave to those who sought it, compared well with other 
schools. 


CHAPTER 
SEVEN 


The Winds of Doctrine 


APs THE SUPPORTERS of Hiram at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, religion was a primary concern. 
But they were divided, as men always are when feeling 
runs deep and hot, into opposing camps. It is usual to 
speak of this particular controversy as one between funda- 
mentalism and liberalism. The conflict in the Hiram Col- 
lege Board of Trustees, however, is better described as one 
between generations rather than between parties. The 
older men represented the past to which they were 
tenaciously and devotedly attached. ‘The younger men 
thought and felt in terms of the future which they de- 
lighted to see coming. 

It was the new members, Frederick A. Henry and 
Warren S. Hayden, who spearheaded the attack on Presi- 
dent Zollars which ended in his resignation. As_profes- 
sional men trained in the play of ideas, they were attracted 
by the intellectual sophistication of the liberal movement. 
Their choice for president of Hiram would have been 
Professor Herbert L. Willett, if they could have lured him 
away from the University of Chicago. Since he was un- 
available, someone of the fellowship that gathered around 
Willett and Edward Scribner Ames seemed to offer them 
the best chance of leadership toward the college of their 
dreams and aspirations. To some of the older men, like 
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Abram Teachout and T. W. Phillips, the University of 
Chicago was a hot bed of irreligion, while Willett and all 
that he stood for was anathema to them. Many of the 
other trustees were sympathetic with their feeling and 
uneasy over the prospect of any domination at Hiram by 
the Chicago school of thought. It is against that back- 
ground of human emotions that the history of the college 
in the next few years needs to be read. 

The Board of Trustees met for the last Commencement 
under the direction of President Zollars in June, 1902. 
Henry and Hayden and F. C. Robbins were prospecting 
among possible candidates, desirable from their point of 
view, but were not ready to make a recommendation. The 
opposition wing, however, was prepared to act. Mr. Teach- 
out had just recently remarried and was very proud of 
his new wife, Mary Hamilton Beattie. Her sister Kate had 
been lady principal at Hiram for two years. She had a 
brother whom Mr. Teachout admired highly. The family 
were old residents of Ashland County, Ohio. There the 
brother had gone to district school. He covered the first 
two years of college work at Savannah Academy, Savan- 
nah, Ohio. He then taught for five years before entering 
Bethany College from which he graduated in 1871. Dur- 
ing the next thirty years he held a variety of positions, as 
superintendent of the schools of Ashland, Ohio, and as 
professor and later president, first of Bedford College, 
Indiana, and afterwards of Oskaloosa College, Iowa. He 
was a member of the first faculty at Cotner College, 
Nebraska. From Cotner he went to head the State Normal 
School of Nebraska and then moved west to the Eastern 
Oregan State Normal School. Few men have had experi- 
ence in as many college and normal school presidencies 
as he. Yet it was much to the dismay of the young mem- 
bers of the Board, when Mr. Teachout proposed the name 
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of James A. Beattie as the next president of Hiram and 
added that he had twenty-five thousand dollars for the 
institution wherever his brother-in-law should teach. Beat- 
tie was elected to the office which Zollars was vacating. 

Harsh terms, like nepotism and bribery, might be ap- 
plied to Mr. Teachout’s action but they over-simplify the 
situation. He was just as genuinely concerned about the 
future of Hiram as the younger men. He wanted, above all 
else, to protect the faith on which the college had been 
founded. His own lack of education prevented him from 
discriminating among men who had spent their lives read- 
ing books and discussing ideas. His business experience 
made him feel that academic distinctions were of slight 
importance, while his religious convictions led him to 
value highly soundness of belief in regard to the moral 
life as he understood and had lived it. He had little con- 
ception of the demands that the twentieth century was 
to make upon college presidents. He was convinced that 
he would be serving Hiram’s best interests by bringing his 
brother-in-law to the Hill, and he was willing to back his 
judgment with his bank account. 

It took only a year to convince everyone that President 
Beattie did not fit into the Hiram scene. He was too old 
to adjust to the complex requirements for leadership in 
still another strange school. He returned to Cotner as a 
professor, not an administrator, and Mr. Teachout’s money 
followed him. The conservatives were temporarily dis- 
comfited and allowed the liberals to choose the next presi- 
dent. An interim of almost two years was filled by the 
acting presidency of Professor E. B. Wakefield. Advice was 
sought from Professor Willett and it was at his suggestion 
that C. C. Rowlinson was called to the vacant post. He 
was one of the Middle Westerners who had gone East for 
graduate study. Yale University and Union Theological 
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Seminary were the popular Meccas of that day for men 
interested in religion, but Rowlinson chose to go to 
Harvard instead. He was brought to Hiram to place the 
college on a sound academic basis. He arrived on April 15, 
1905, with a three-year contract in his pocket and well 
trained for his new duties. 

Much had already been accomplished before Rowlinson 
reached the Hill. The last of Zollars’s catalogs was put 
out in the spring of 1901. The one printed a year later 
pruned drastically the elaborate array of standard and 
special courses which had delighted President Zollars’s 
heart. The pretentiousness of preprofessional and _ post- 
graduate courses disappeared, along with the preprepara- 
tory studies. Short cuts to a college degree were no longer 
to be tolerated, and there were to be no more Bachelors 
of Letters or Bachelors of Music listed on the Commence- 
ment program. Prospective students were offered a choice 
limited to four courses, the classical, ministerial, philo- 
sophical, and scientific. Graduation was permitted only 
after four years of study at the collegiate level. 

There is little in the various catalogs to indicate the 
contribution of the new president’s scholarly interests to 
the development of the college. One significant change was 
the carving of biology from the field of natural science 
which Professor Colton had so long covered alone. This 
permitted an expansion in the courses in biology which 
was somewhat overdue, and reduced Professor Colton’s 
load to one of slightly more manageable proportions. 

The Rowlinson regime of just over two years’ duration 
illuminates most vividly the fact that the Hiram of the 
twentieth century is not an isolated school, sufficient unto 
itself and able to manage its own affairs as it will. Always 
it has been played upon by the main currents of American 
life and has had, in some fashion, to adjust to forces out- 
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side itself. The Rowlinson appointment was not a popular 
one among the constituency of the college. He was not of 
the Hiram fellowship and had no friends of long standing 
to vouch for him. Strangers have to prove themselves 
before they are accepted on the Hill. Given time, Profes- 
sor Colton thought, the new president would have worked 
through his difficulties to a successful administration, but 
he was not given time. Resentment against him accumu- 
lated rapidly on all sides and came to a head in the fort- 
night preceding the Commencement of 1907. 

The students played the smallest active part in the agi- 
tation, though they were discontented with the president’s 
teaching and general conduct of college affairs. The low- 
ered morale was indicated by a decline in the enrollment 
from 350 in 1903-1904, to 254 in 1906-1907. No college 
administration can afford to disregard such a drop in 
student numbers, especially if it is being generally inter- 
preted as a vote of no confidence in the president. 

The faculty in general were not happy. In many ways 
they liked President Rowlinson as a person for he was 
a charming individual to meet and talk with, but neither 
he nor they ever felt that he was one of them. His first 
chapel talk is still remembered on the Hill. In it he told 
how his young son, on first seeing the campus, remarked: 
‘Father, does all this belong to you?” “I am going to act 
as if it did,” was the reply. A more tactless approach to a 
school that had valued its independence for over fifty 
years would be difficult to imagine. The Rowlinsons found 
Hiram provincial, lacking in the social life which they 
desired to enjoy, too much in earnest to suit their more 
urbane taste. No group of people like to have their way 
of life looked down upon as inferior, and complaints must 
have found their way to any Board members who would 
listen. Professor Snoddy seems to have been most articu- 
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late in regard to a situation which many of the faculty 
soon came to regard as intolerable, but there was no or- 
ganized revolt against the unpopular regime. 

If sound academic reforms had been started, or even 
envisaged, some of the faculty criticism might have been 
averted. But while the president was a man of scholarly 
instincts, his projected plans seemed visionary to men 
long disciplined by the harsh realities of a narrowly lim- 
ited budget. The financial management of a college which 
has rarely had enough money to meet its current expenses, 
required a skill which anyone as inexperienced as Presi- 
dent Rowlinson found it difficult to acquire. Rumors 
were rife that deficits were being met through the deple- 
tion of endowment and trust funds, and had a certain 
basis in fact. For the year 1906-1907, current income 
failed to meet current expenditures by almost sixteen 
thousand dollars. The trustees felt honor bound to make 
up four thousand dollars of that amount from their own 
pockets, thus indicating that in their opinion they had 
not guarded the permanent funds of the college with 
sufficient care. 

It was the religious controversy, however, that aroused 
the deepest animosities and, in all probability, precipitated 
action. President Rowlinson was avowedly an adherent of 
the new liberal theology to which the fundamentalist 
group was irrevocably opposed. Representatives of that 
point of view among the trustees, a small minority but 
influential, had accepted the appointment with misgiv- 
ings which had increased in the two years since it had 
been made. Mr. Teachout said publicly that Hiram was 
no longer a Disciple school, and Mr. Phillips’s concurrence 
in that belief was in no doubt. Other prominent leaders 
of the Brotherhood were working quietly against the 
college. 
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The village seemed to take sides by inviting Lloyd 
Darsie to become the minister of the Hiram church. He 
refused at first, knowing the antagonism between his 
theological position and that of the president of the col- 
lege. But when he was told, whether correctly or not is 
immaterial, that Rowlinson had threatened to denounce 
him publicly, like a small boy he took the dare. Arrived 
on the Hill, he made no secret of his opposition to the 
administration of the school. While members of the con- 
gregation feel no obligation to think like their pastor, 
friendly relations between the heads of the local church 
and of the college are essential to the smooth running of 
either in a community as small as Hiram. 

The alumni, many of them ministers trained by Presi- 
dent Zollars and with charges of their own, were made 
anxious by the reaction of some congregations to the so- 
called “secularization” of their alma mater. Even more 
disturbing than this widespread disaffection was the report 
that the Christian Standard was collecting ammunition 
for a broad-scale attack upon Hiram. That influential 
weekly was determined to save the school from the new 
theology. The college was too dependent upon the Broth- 
erhood for financial support and for its student body, and 
too vulnerable by reason of inefficient management, to 
withstand such an assault. 

It was information of this sort that poured in upon the 
Board of ‘Trustees in the early days of June, 1907. The 
majority of the members, as well as President Rowlinson, 
were caught unaware by the storm of criticism. The first 
intimation that the latter apparently received of the 
seriousness of the situation was a brief letter from the 
president of the Board, written in the first fortnight of 
the month, suggesting that he resign immediately. The 
evening before Commencement Henry and Hayden called 
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upon him, deeply sympathetic with his distress but un- 
willing, especially since the trustees were divided, to in- 
volve the college in open war with the opposition forces. 
They assured him that his friends constituted a large ma- 
jority of the Board but even they questioned whether a 
fight would not be as much to his disadvantage as it 
assuredly would be to the injury of the college. Judge 
Henry hastily drafted a settlement which Rowlinson was 
unable to refuse. He was to resign whenever the election 
of his successor could be announced. He was to receive 
liberal compensation for his summary dismissal. An in- 
terim administration was to take over the running of the 
college for the next year. Since there was no real alterna- 
tive, the compromise was accepted by all sides. By January, 
1908, the Rowlinsons were settled in a university church 
at Iowa City, Iowa, and the slow process of repairing the 
damage to their lives and to the college began. The men 
who saw most of the retiring president after his last Com- 
mencement at Hiram retained a profound respect for his 
character. There is no question but that he had served 
the college as faithfully and devotedly as he knew how. 
He was, in the words of an alumnus, a beautifully polished 
round peg unfitted for the square hole in which he had 
been placed. 

One other result of this disturbing affair was a change 
in the presidency of the Board of Trustees. C. B. Lock- 
wood was first elected to its membership in 1865 and 
served continuously until 1907. For thirty of his forty-two 
years he was chairman of the finance committee. He was 
elected in 1899 as the Board’s sixth president. He was a 
man of broader experience than was customarily found 
among the members of his day. Born in Oswego County, 
New York, in 1829 and brought to Solon, Ohio, in 1832, 
he knew pioneer life at first hand. Reaching his majority 
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in 1850, he spent four years in California in the gold rush 
days. In 1854 he recrossed the continent to enter a law 
school in Poughkeepsie, New York. Graduating after two 
years, he was admitted to the New York bar. He then 
returned to Ohio to engage both in business and politics. 
In 1877 he organized a hardware company in Cleveland 
which was highly successful. He had heard Emerson lec- 
ture and was attracted by his writings. He was the first 
student to register in the Concord Summer School of 
Philosophy and Literature opened by Bronson Alcott in 
his own home in 1879. In his later years he left the Dis- 
ciples of Christ to join the Unitarian church. He offered 
then to resign as a trustee of Hiram, but the other mem- 
bers were unwilling to lose his services. Now he insisted 
on resigning. He feared denominational control of the 
college as much as had Sutton Hayden and the men who 
gathered in Latin Soule’s home more than a half century 
earlier. He was too old and too uncertain where right lay 
to engage in fighting. He felt that 1t was time for younger 
men to take up the burdens of the new day. 

The opposition, jubilant over the ousting of President 
Rowlinson, determined to be magnanimous, and so made 
the vote unanimous which elected Judge Henry as the 
seventh president of the Board in 1907. For fifty years a 
large portion of the history of Hiram College could be 
written as the biography of this distinguished jurist, so 
much of his time and energy did he devote to its affairs. 
In periods of stress he was often unsure whether the college 
was only his avocation and not his real vocation. 

Frederick Williams, the Judge’s grandfather, was one 
of the men who met in the Soule home to consider found- 
ing the Eclectic Institute. He became a member of the 
first Board of Trustees, elected in 1849, and remained on 
the Board until 1863. The Henry connections with Hiram 
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began in the winter of 1857-1858, when Charles E. Henry 
first entered the Eclectic Institute as a student. He was 
back again for the winter term a year later, and for the 
spring and fall terms of 1860 and the spring of 1861. 
Sophia Williams was in Hiram for at least six terms 
during the same years with enough overlapping so that 
the young people could come to know each other and 
fall in love. The Civil War ended Captain Henry’s formal 
education. In 1876 he became a member of the Board of 
Trustees and continued at that post until 1901. From 
1892 to 1899 he was president of the Board, but resigned 
from that position when his son came into the group as 
a very junior member. 

Frederick Augustus Henry was born in 1867 on the 
farm a half mile north of Geauga Lake which his grand- 
father, Simon Henry, had bought, on which the first of 
the family settled in 1816, and where some part of them 
have lived ever since. He entered the preparatory school 
in the fall of 1881 and continued at Hiram until he grad- 
uated as one of the two members of the class of 1888. From 
Hiram he went to the Law School of the University of 
Michigan, completing his course there in 1891 and being 
admitted to the Ohio bar in the same year. All his life he 
was a lawyer in Cleveland. From igos to 1912 he was a 
judge of the Circuit Court of Ohio. Hardly had he become 
familiar with his new judicial duties before he was called 
upon to undertake greatly increased responsibility for the 
affairs of Hiram College. 

The young judge took up the tasks of president of the 
Board of Trustees with great energy and vision. There 
were three projects with which he was immediately con- 
cerned. The first was a change in the form of incorpora- 
tion for the college. The second was the raising of a 
hundred thousand dollars for the endowment fund. The 
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third, and most important, was the selection of a new 
president. 

Hiram College was incorporated in 1850 as a private 
profit-making enterprise. It had in 1907 nine hundred and 
sixty-two shares of stock outstanding, all of which had to 
be assigned to the college and cancelled before a change 
could be made in its organization. Each year at Com- 
mencement time, a meeting of the stockholders was called 
to elect replacements on the Board of Trustees and to 
decide on the general policies of the college for the en- 
suing year. The first step toward a change in this “anti- 
quated, inconvenient and irresponsible organization” was 
taken by the Cleveland Association of Hiram College 
Alumni in the form of a resolution presented to the Board 
of ‘Trustees in June, 1907. They pointed out the disad- 
vantages of this type of incorporation for the college, which 


renders it ineligible to the benefits of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of ‘Teaching; pre- 
vents direct participation of the alumni in the election 
of trustees; debars its catalogues and other publica- 
tions from the postage rate of second-class mail matter; 
fosters electioneering methods in the choice of its 
trustees; hinders any large donations to the endow- 
ment fund; and prevents stability of tenure and con- 
tinuity of policy in the college administration. 


There was also the lurking fear that a hostile group might 
sometime quietly round up a majority of the stock and, 
at the next yearly meeting, put the college property up 
at auction and close down the school. 

The Board of Trustees and the stockholders at their 
respective meetings in June, 1907, took appropriate action. 
Albert Teachout, Abram’s son, and J. E. Lynn were ap- 
pointed a committee of two to acquire and hold in trust 
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the outstanding shares of stock, until such time as the 
college should be reorganized. The names of the original 
purchasers of the stock, individuals, business enterprises, 
or churches, had been entered in the stock book. Letters 
were sent to those still living whose addresses were known, 
and brought a fair number of replies. But from then on 
the report of the search for the remaining shares reads 
like a good detective story. Death or the dissolution of 
firms stood in the way of a speedy location of many shares. 
The records of probate courts were searched to establish 
who were the heirs to such estates. They were scattered 
all over the United States and had to be known by name 
before they could be located. Being a stockholder and a 
prompt correspondent were not necessarily synonymous. 

One of the most difficult cases was that of a partnership, 
a father and his two sons. The father died, the older son 
became insane before his death, the younger son also died. 
The latter’s widow had to wait until her son reached his 
majority before she could distribute the estate. Judge 
Henry wrote to her repeatedly, and both he and Mr. Dietz 
called on her twice. Her son urged her to make the as- 
signment, but she held out for a pecuniary settlement 
even though she was assured that the shares were worth- 
less. A further search of the records had to be made to 
see if the college could bring the case to court. Since all 
three men had died intestate, the surviving widow might 
have found it hard to prove her title. More pressure was 
brought to bear and at last she gave way. 

Another source of difficulty came from the fundamental- 
ist group. They had conscientious scruples lest surrender 
of their stock would be a betrayal of trust. Once Abram 
Teachout was convinced that Hiram under the president 
who was to be inaugurated on May 20, 1908, would not 
abandon the God of its founders, the others who had 
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been looking to him for guidance followed his example 
and sent in their certificates. Teachout later in that year 
gave five thousand dollars to the financial campaign which 
Judge Henry had initiated, and Albert duplicated his 
father’s gift. The last shares were located in Howard City, 
Michigan, and secured by personal visitation. Announce- 
ment could be made at the installation services that all 
the stock was in the hands of the trustee committee. 

In the meantime Judge Henry had drawn up a bill, 
permitting the college to reorganize as a corporation not 
for profit. The bill was entrusted to Calvin V. Trott, an 
alumnus, member of the House of Representatives of the 
Ohio State Legislature. Considerable pressure was needed 
to ensure its passage through both the House and the 
Senate but, despite the inertia of the legislative process, it 
was sent to the governor for his signature on April 23, 
1908. At Commencement of that year, the alumni elected 
the first of their six representatives on the reorganized 
Board of Trustees, A. G. Webb of Cleveland. 

One of the most radical changes in thinking since the 
days when John Atwater had been told that he must run 
the college on student fees, was the growing realization 
that tuition would never cover all of the current expenses 
of the school. Judge Henry figured in 1907 that the college 
would have to spend twenty-eight thousand dollars to 
meet the minimum requirements of the Ohio College 
Association. The permanent funds yielded about six thou- 
sand dollars a year. General revenue from various sources 
added another two thousand dollars. With the best en- 
deavors of the staff, a student body of three hundred was 
the maximum to be counted on, and twelve thousand 
dollars in receipts from tuition. It was always possible to 
hope that the students could be increased in number but 
the young trustee preferred realism in his calculations, 
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They led him to a deficit of eight thousand dollars which 
ought to be met by interest on new endowment. After talk 
of larger sums, it was finally decided to aim at a hundred 
thousand dollars and, if possible, to surpass the goal. 

In June, 1907, before he became president of the 
Board, Judge Henry broached the idea of a financial cam- 
paign to Mr. Lockwood. At a meeting of the Executive and 
Finance Committees at Hiram on August 15 of that year, 
an endowment fund committee was appointed. On Sep- 
tember 16 a letter was sent to All Friends of Hiram, 
announcing President Rowlinson’s resignation and the 
inauguration of a money-raising campaign. The faculty 
had already been approached and had selected Professors 
Dean, Paul, and Wakefield as their committee to assist 
in any way possible. Harrison R. Newcomb, one of the 
trustees, had some time before pledged ten thousand 
dollars, payable when additional funds had been secured. 

Judge Henry hoped at first to raise the money almost 
entirely among the trustees, but the depression of 1907 
made businessmen hesitate to mortgage their future too 
heavily. In reality the sum of a hundred thousand dollars 
was somewhat beyond the ability of that small group of 
men, though a very large proportion of the amount was 
pledged by the Board. 

The “tainted money’ controversy was raging at this 
time. T. W. Phillips sided with the Christian Standard 
in their bitter attack upon the Foreign Christian Mis- 
sionary Society for accepting money from John D. Rocke- 
feller. Fortunately for Hiram, Abram Teachout had been 
instrumental in getting the future oil magnate his first 
job, and the two men had been close friends ever since. He 
saw no sense to the Standard side of that particular argu- 
ment. The division in opinion between Teachout and 
Phillips left Hiram free to obtain financial support wher- 
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ever it could. Application was made first to Andrew Car- 
negie, who responded generously on February 7, 1908, 
with the promise of the last twenty-five thousand dollars 
of the total sought. 

There were great expectations of reaching the goal in 
time to announce the result at the homecoming in June, 
1908. But thirty thousand dollars was lacking then and 
still lacking in November of that year. In order to make 
the final round-up short and sharp, H. R. Newcomb was 
urged to set December 31, 1908, as the deadline beyond 
which he would not honor his pledge. A few large gifts 
were found among men not on the Board of Trustees. 
T. A. Rodefer, after a short talk with Professor Dean, gave 
five thousand dollars, the first of his family’s generous 
gifts to Hiram. Considerable sums were accumulated 
through “parlor conferences,” organized by the faculty 
committee in centers of Hiram or Disciple strength. The 
contributions of a large number of churches totalled a 
substantial addition to the fund. With eight thousand 
dollars still to obtain on December go, Judge Henry 
turned to the leading citizens of Cleveland. John Sever- 
ance, asked for a hundred dollars, gave two hundred and 
fifty. The sentiments of men like Samuel Mather and 
W. H. Champney were expressed by one of their number: 
“If you are as good a Judge as a beggar, you will do.” Those 
who did not know Hiram at first hand, gave because they 
liked the young man’s enthusiasm for his alma mater. 

On December 31, Henry, Hayden, York, Webb, Dietz, 
and others gathered in Warren Hayden’s office and kept 
telephone and telegraph lines busy. At the end of the 
day, they had $107,731.00 in cash and pledges. By July, 
1909, all but two pledges, totaling $55.00, had been paid 
and the money invested in gilt-edged securities, bearing 
for the most part six per cent interest. In a few months 
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the productive endowment of the college had been slightly 
more than doubled. 

This is the life of the college from the viewpoint of the 
trustees. But the students, the villagers, and many of the 
faculty were largely unaware of the issues which concerned 
the Board. An attempt was made to interest the student 
body in this undertaking, through the inauguration in 
November, 1907, of the “Win One Campaign.” A hun- 
dred additional students, paying a tuition fee of fifty dol- 
lars a year would be the equivalent, so Judge Henry 
figured, of a hundred thousand dollars of new endow- 
ment. The classes organized and went to work with a 
will but, while they did help to increase their numbers, 
they were not as successful as their elders in reaching 
their goal. They were consulted, too, in the whirlwind 
finish of the search for donors, and they were impressively 
informed of its triumphant conclusion. 

The trustees began to realize more keenly the necessity 
for solidifying the support of the alumni behind the 
college. This was one of the chief reasons for the reorgan- 
ization which was pushed through in 1907-1908, so that 
the alumni might elect one quarter of the Board members. 
Another attempt to reach the same goal owed a great deal 
to John E. Pounds and his wife, Jessie Brown Pounds, 
who were now beginning their many years of devoted and 
intelligent service to the school. The Ohio Christian 
Education Association was organized at Commencement, 
1907. Its aim was a thousand members, alumni, ex-students, 
and interested Disciples of the state. Dues were two dollars 
a year. It was thought of primarily as an agency through 
which hostile propaganda could be fought, the observance 
of Education Day and annual church contributions could 
be stimulated, and contacts with prospective students 
could be made. 
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What were these Hiram students like? Rowlinson, 
writing over the miles that separate Iowa from Ohio and 
after six months of absence, showed a certain condescen- 
sion that owed something to hurt pride. 


Schools like Hiram have a very important place. 
But I doubt if they can be very broad or very generous 
in their educational point of view. They will take 
from humble and narrow walks of life those who 
otherwise could not rise, and set them forward in 
ways of high usefulness. 


The students would have liked as little Mr. Pounds’s 
description of Hiram as “God’s own little school for the 
poor student, for the student of average ability.” For them- 
selves, they analyzed the Hiram spirit and found its ele- 
ments to be honest scholarship, democracy, Christian 
faith, and service. In disgust at some rowdy occurrence, 
they once divided themselves into three classes: “the ac- 
tive, earnest religious class; the silent sympathizers, catholic 
and tolerant; those lacking decency and self-respect.’’ What 
they did, both at college and afterwards, speaks louder for 
them than their words. 

Student interests are summarized in a week’s activities, 
February 16 to 22, 1902. Sunday was of course omitted 
from the social calendar. The record refers to literary 
society meetings and practice for the Hesperian play, 
Much Ado About Nothing; basketball practice and the 
freshman-sophomore basketball game; a lecture on art, 
a musical recital and the reception given by the Musical 
Arts Society; the mission study class, Bible classes, prayer 
meetings, chapel, the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A.; the 
state oratorical contest, sophomore oratoricals, patriotic 
speeches on Washington’s Birthday; class meetings and the 
freshman reception; sleigh rides and perching; and a 
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little study. Not all weeks of the year were so full, but 
each had its regular quota which, in so small a school as 
Hiram, most of the students were urged to attend. 

Little has been said so far about athletics at Hiram, 
because there has been little to say. In the early days farm 
boys and girls, boarding themselves, earning their tuition, 
and going home week-ends and between terms to help 
their families with their work, had little need for extra 
exercise. The boys played football and baseball, “wicket 
ball” and quoits, and staged matches in wrestling, jump- 
ing, and weight throwing. Walking and riding and, in the 
winter, coasting and sleighing, were pursued as social ac- 
tivities rather than as physical exercise. 

In 1867 the Phoenix Baseball Club, reorganized the 
next year as the Boanerges Baseball Club of Hiram, began 
playing with the teams of other towns, the beginning of 
intercollegiate athletics. For two months in 1869 gym- 
nastic drill was conducted by Miss Califf but students be- 
gan to drop out so rapidly that those who were left could 
no longer afford the instructor’s fees. Young men did not 
like to be treated as primary school children going through 
refined movements at the ‘‘direction of a governess.” “Give 
us freedom. Farewell to gymnastics.’ Thus reads the obitu- 
ary in the Hiram Student. 

After the Tabernacle was built in 1878, a joint-stock 
company, the Gymnasium Association, was formed to buy 
apparatus and install it there. Two years later the com- 
pany dissolved and sold off its equipment at public auc- 
tion. In 1883 the College Gymnasium was formed as an 
association with a small initiation fee and dues. When the 
boys heard, in the spring of 1888, that “Ed” Hall was 
coming back, having given up his New Castle, Pennsy]l- 
vania, high-school position, they were delighted. At last 
they would have in the faculty someone who understood 
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not only the language of ancient Rome, but that of the 
gymnasium and the ball field as well. It did not appear 
incongruous to them for a man to combine the professor- 
ship of Latin language and literature, the principalship 
of the preparatory school, and the direction of gymnastics, 
especially since the young professor was himself only two 
years out of college. Parenthetically, it is to Hall, when a 
sophomore, that credit is given by some of the alumni, 
for inventing that term, which is peculiarly Hiram’s own, 
perch. It was too early, in the eighties and nineties, for 
central control under adult direction of athletics. Instead 
there was a rash of short-lived organizations, tennis clubs 
and the like, through which the students managed their 
own activities. In 1891-1892 the Hiram College Athletic 
Association was formed but was not successful in merging 
and coordinating these various clubs. | 

In 1896 a gymnasium was fitted up in the basement of 
the new Association Building. Physical directors were ap- 
pointed for men and women. Usually instructors in aca- 
demic subjects gave part of their time to this work, or 
students were entrusted with the responsibility. President 
Rowlinson thought the situation that he found was a dis- 
credit to Hiram. During his two years of active control 
there was a full-time director of physical education but 
the appointment was not renewed after his resignation. 
Not until 1920 did finances permit the employment of 
another director, and then only for the men students. 

While baseball was always popular at Hiram, football 
had difficulty in establishing itself, being discontinued in 
the eighteen-nineties as often as it was tried. The great 
glory of the college was won in basketball, once there was 
a proper gymnasium to play in. Dr. H. C. Hurd had 
learned that the game was being played in Y. M. C. A.’s, 
but it was little known among the colleges. Oberlin, when 
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consulted, thought that there was a team among their 
“ladies,” and suggested a game. It was sweet revenge to 
beat their male team roundly a couple of years later. The 
first interclass game at Hiram took place on November 6, 
1887. In the beginning Mt. Union was the only college 
in this section of the country with which Hiram could 
play. But Yale journeyed to Ohio three times, to be de- 
feated twice by its small opponent. For some years it was 
taken for granted that Hiram would win the champion- 
ship of the state. The only odds were as to the size of the 
score. In the fall of 1904 the basketball team returned to 
the campus as the Intercollegiate Champions of the United 
States. The college has never since reached such a pin- 
nacle of athletic fame. 

Student thinking about athletics at this time provokes 
a certain amount of amusement. In an athletic number of 
the Hiram College Advance in May, 1908, Marion S. 
Bradshaw, himself an outstanding basketball player, dis- 
cusses “The Ministerial Student and Athletics.” He argues 
with all his heart for the thesis that a ministerial student 
ought to take part in college athletics. The young theolog 
needs it for the development of his own body and mind, 
and as relaxation, because the study of religious subjects 
is especially exhausting and liable otherwise to lead to 
nervous collapse. He should play an active part in keeping 
athletics clean. The game demands physical courage, and 
he can thus show himself a man. His opinions in other 
fields will be listened to with more respect by the ‘‘fast’’ 
students and will carry more weight both in school and 
afterwards, if he is well known as an athlete. A game has 
to be played in the present, and face to face with the 
realities of life. In it a man comes to know other men and 
to know himself, knowledge of the utmost value to the 
young minister. 
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In the same issue an anonymous nonfeminist, writing of 
the fairer sex, finds the Tennis Girl and the Golf Girl of 
Charles Dana Gibson survivals of the older order of things. 
New ideas and the complex demands of modern civiliza- 
tion prevent the young woman from engaging in athletics. 
“Her place is rather that of an observer; her duty that of 
being an inspiration to her more favored brother as he 
goes forth to the contest.’ She too should use her influence 
on the side of clean sport. The writer reaches the rather 
ambiguous conclusion that from the Greeks “we have 
inherited our love for the strong and vigorous.” 

At the time that Hiram was winning laurels at basket- 
ball, the college was also highly successful at debate and 
oratory. The Eclectic Institute aimed to make its students 
articulate on their feet. The tradition of oral proficiency 
was maintained and emphasized for the first three-quarters 
of the history of the college. The literary societies culti- 
vated all the arts of public speaking among their members. 
The Delphic-Hesperian debates were annual occasions of 
the greatest significance. ‘They were followed by society 
banquets. The victors celebrated with proud boasts of 
future victories. The side that lost lightened its gloom a 
little by dire prophecies of failure for its rival in the year 
to come. Emotionally charged contests between the socie- 
ties also took place to decide who should have the honor 
of representing the college in the annual oratorical con- 
tests within the state. Hiram always stood well but was apt 
to fall just short of the coveted first place. There was great 
rejoicing when, in 1902, H. S. Woodward came back from 
Akron with highest honors, and again in 1908, when 
David W. Teachout gained first place with an oration 
entitled, “Achievement of Ultimate Success.” Presidents 
might come and go but those were the events that had 
meaning in student eyes. 


CHAPTER 
EIGHT 


A Fresh Start 


LWAYS AFTER an interlude with a president alien to 
A its traditions, Hiram turns again to its own fellow- 
ship for his successor. In June, 1907, there was no doubt 
among the trustees, both conservative and liberal, nor 
among the alumni and the faculty, who should succeed 
President Rowlinson. There was complete unanimity that 
the man who was wanted was Miner Lee Bates. No other 
name was even mentioned, let alone seriously considered. 
He possessed the qualities, the training, and the experi- 
ence, which those who were concerned about the future 
of the college thought essential in its next president. 

Miner Lee Bates was born in 1869 in Fairfield, Michi- 
gan, but he was brought up on an Ohio farm. His mother 
was the dominating personality in his early life, a woman 
so vigorous in conversation that her spiced remarks were 
quoted far and wide throughout the neighborhood. His 
education was highly diversified. Elementary school pre- 
pared him to enter at the age of thirteen the Normal 
College at Fayette, Ohio, near his home. There he studied 
from 1882 to 1887 and, even before he finished, tried his 
hand at teaching. Dissatisfied with what he had already 
learned, he made his way to the Tri-State Normal School 
at Angola, Indiana, for the academic year 1889-1890. The 
following year he was at Kentucky University, now Tran- 
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sylvania College, in Lexington. Again he turned to teach- 
ing but decided that he wanted to be a minister. This 
desire brought him to Hiram in the fall of 1894. He re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree in the following spring and 
his master’s degree a year later. Ordained in 1895, he 
became that same year the pastor of the Central Church 
of Christ in Newark, Ohio, a missionary church. In 1901 
he moved to the Central Christian Church at Warren, 
Ohio. In 1904 he was offered the presidency of Hiram but 
refused on the ground that he was not trained for it. He 
went instead, to the Park Avenue Church in East Orange, 
New Jersey. Two years later he became the pastor of the 
First Church of the Disciples in New York City. At the 
same time he entered Columbia University as a candidate 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy in sociology. He 
completed all of the required course work but was called 
to Hiram before he was able to embark upon a thesis. A 
few courses at Union Theological Seminary rounded out 
his varied training. 

The Advance characterized this man, on the sunny side 
of forty but with four highly successful pastorates to his 
credit, as “scholarly, a vigorous thinker, deeply religious, 
manly and above cant, genial, social, with a strong sense of 
humor.” Only the first adjective was at all wide of the 
mark. Bates had been influential as an undergraduate, 
even though he spent only one year with his class. He was 
brought back several times after graduation for the re- 
vival meetings which were held each winter in the village 
church. To them he attracted large student audiences, 
who were much impressed by the felicity of the phrasing 
of his sermons and the genuine sincerity of his convictions. 
There was no question in 1907 but that he was the ideal 
choice for the leadership of Hiram. His administration of 
twenty-two years, by far the longest in the history of the 
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college and covering almost a quarter of its entire length, 
substantiated the wisdom of the initial decision. 

“As soon as President Rowlinson’s resignation was as- 
sured, contact was established with New York. There were 
two difficulties in the mind of the young minister. The 
first was the unfinished task at which he was then engaged. 
The Disciples of Christ had two churches in New York 
City, one at Fifty-Sixth Street and the other on One- 
Hundred-and-Nineteenth. They could support only one. 
In addition, it was necessary for the First Church to move 
farther uptown, which would increase the rivalry of the 
two churches. A merger was the wise solution to the sit- 
uation and, under the tactful leadership of the First 
Church pastor, steps in that direction were being taken. 
He felt that, since he was responsible, he could not leave 
the undertaking in midstream. That barrier to his accept- 
ance of the call to Hiram was finally overcome. 

The second obstacle was financial. President Rowlinson 
had been paid $2250.00 a year, to many of the trustees a 
very generous sum for such an easy job as college presi- 
dent. Bates was to get $3150.00 in New York, which fees 
of various sorts would raise to about $3500.00. He felt 
that he could not sacrifice his family’s future for a position 
that he personally would so much enjoy. A difference in 
the cost of living would enable him to accept three thou- 
sand dollars, and yet that was out of line with a salary 
schedule which fixed the pay of full professors of thirty or 
forty years’ experience at twelve hundred dollars. Never- 
theless he determined to remain firm in the demand for 
his own family, proposing that as quickly as possible other 
salaries should be brought into a more proper relation 
with his own. Only one of the trustees felt that just as 
good a man could be found for two thousand dollars and 
that economy should be the criterion of choice. 
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At the International Convention of the Disciples held 
at Norfolk, Virginia, in October, 1907, public announce- 
ment was made that Miner Lee Bates would become the 
next president of Hiram as soon as his New York church 
was able to release him. On November 5, 1907, Mr. Bates 
made his first visit to Hiram as president-elect. ‘There was 
a continuous ovation for him from three in the afternoon 
until eleven o’clock that night. A special convocation was 
followed by a banquet in the church with many speeches 
on both occasions. The Advance was unable to do justice 
to the enthusiasm of the college and the village, but 
enough comes through the written words to make clear 
that no man ever assumed the presidency of Hiram with 
such unanimity of welcome and support. By the middle 
of March, 1908, Bates was back on the campus to stay and 
the new regime slowly got under way. 

The inauguration of the new president took place on 
May 20, 1908, and was a gala affair. In his own address, he 
set forth in general terms the aims which seemed to him 
appropriate for a small Christian college: 


To develop men rather than to train specialists. 

To magnify the personal factor in education. 

To foster democratic ideals in all student relations. 

To conserve and strengthen intelligent, vital faith 
in the divine person and mission of our Lord. 

To train character and inspire ambition consistent 
with the profession of such a faith. 

To cultivate a religious life that is above sectarian- 
ism and deeper than sentimentalism. 

To set and maintain educational standards equal to 
those of the best institutions in our country. 

The distinctive mission of Hiram College is to 
train and inspire young men and women for altru- 
istic service. 
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A month later a great homecoming took place. Al- 
most half of all the living alumni came back for the cele- 
bration planned for June 24 to 26. Enthusiasm ran as 
high among them as among the undergraduates. A new 
day was dawning for their alma mater and they were there 
to celebrate its approach. 

Judge Henry had already initiated the president into 
one of his major tasks, that of money raising. He had 
urged Mr. Bates, while he was still in New York, to 
establish friendly relations with the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching and the General Educa- 
tion Board, supported by Rockefeller funds. He had sent 
him names of people to see and to influence with a view 
to large donations to the college. The first summer was 
devoted largely to the recruitment of students. The presi- 
dent’s Ohio connections were extremely useful to this end. 
In November he was warned that six months was long 
enough to settle the internal affairs of the college and that 
he should devote his entire time from then on to the 
campaign for funds until it was successfully concluded. 

President Bates needed no second warning as to the 
attention that a college president should give to the 
securing of hard cash. In later years, it was he who con- 
stantly stirred up the trustees to undertake one financial 
campaign after another. It is difficult to disentangle the 
campaigns from the continuous search for funds and from 
each other, since they often overlapped and money which 
originally was sought for one objective, by the time it 
was secured, was credited to another use. There was always 
talk, too, of larger sums than were announced and projects 
were voted by the trustees that never got started. Very 
wisely the policy of limited objectives that could be 
reached quickly was in general adopted. 

Following the 1908 campaign and much talk of larger 
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goals, came one for fifty thousand dollars for the Almeda 
A. Booth Memorial Chair, an endowment for the posi- 
tion of dean of women, envisioned but not yet created. 
Lathrop Cooley had long promised a substantial gift to 
Hiram. In 1913, after both he and his wife had died, a 
sum of twenty-five thousand dollars was received from his 
estate for a Bible Chair, named for him, “for teaching and 
instructing students in the Bible as the revealed and in- 
spired word of God.’ Professor Peckham was chosen as 
its first occupant. Other chairs were named for Peter Butts 
and Robert Kerr and still later for Amos Sutton Hayden, 
with the hope that this would prove a device inciting to 
generosity. 

In 1912 the Association of Colleges of the Disciples of 
Christ was urging a joint three-year campaign for endow- 
ments upon its various members. After a month’s con- 
sideration, the Endowment Committee of the Board of 
Trustees recommended Hiram’s participation, suggesting 
three hundred thousand dollars as the goal. They also 
recommended that the trustees among themselves raise 
thirty thousand dollars to clear off the accumulated defi- 
cits. The debt continued to grow and the proposal to wipe 
the slate clean was made again and again, each time at a 
higher figure, fifty thousand, sixty thousand, a hundred 
thousand, a hundred and fifty thousand. The difference 
between income and outgo steadily rose from eight to ten 
thousand to around twenty thousand dollars a year. For 
1920-1921 a deficit of forty thousand dollars was budgeted, 
a staggering sum to men who twelve years before had 
thought twenty-eight thousand dollars a large total for all 
the expenditures of the college. 

Thinking, in terms of the dollar, changed rapidly in 
the second decade of the twentieth century, due largely to 
the Men and Millions Movement, an enterprise conceived 
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on the mission field of China. It startled the religious world 
in 1913, when the Disciples of Christ announced that they 
intended to raise six million three hundred thousand dol- 
lars for the work of the church and that R. A. Long had 
pledged the last million of that huge sum. Three million 
was to be divided among ten of the Disciple colleges. The 
trustees at once accepted Hiram’s share in the expenses of 
the campaign and released President Bates from the local 
administration of the college for the spring of 1914. The 
increasing responsibilities of the Board are indicated by 
a change in the by-laws at this time, providing for bi- 
monthly instead of only two annual meetings, one in 
May and the other at Commencement. It is indicated, too, 
by the request of William G. Dietz, long chairman of the 
Finance Committee, for an appropriation of twenty-five 
dollars a month for expenses connected with handling the 
nearly four hundred thousand dollars of invested funds 
which the college had accumulated by January, 1915. 

It was in March, 1914, that President Bates presented a 
six-year plan for Hiram: 


1. Double the endowment fund by 1920. 

2. Double the enrollment by 1920. 

g. Provide a temporary maintenance and promotion 
fund to meet all expenses of the college until the 
Men and Millions Movement should be concluded. 


The trustees fastened on the second point. Was it de- 
sirable to double the enrollment? J. O. Newcomb, long 
the secretary and treasurer of the college, was requested 
to make a study of the problem. It was interesting as the 
first attempt to use objective research methods as a basis 
for policy making. Administration was just beginning to 
turn to science for advice. A survey of available rooms in 
the village was undertaken. Outside the dormitories, which 
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housed ninety to a hundred young women, there were 
about a hundred rooms provided in some fashion, though 
not adequately, with baths and other conveniences which 
young people were demanding. Three hundred students 
could be housed at minimum standards of health and 
decency. An extra seventy-five or a hundred might be 
crowded uncomfortably into village accommodations. 
Times had certainly changed since the eighteen-fifties, 
when a student body of five or six hundred had not com- 
plained too much about the care provided by a neighbor- 
hood much less well populated and equipped. 

Newcomb’s conclusion was that a men’s dormitory 
would be necessary for four hundred students, and another 
dormitory for women if the enrollment was pushed to 
five hundred. The larger student body would also demand 
a science building, more space for administration and 
better gymnasium provisions for women. The greatest 
economy could be attained by increasing the student body 
from its present average of 225 to 300. At least two hun- 
dred thousand dollars would have to be spent on new 
buildings if the enrollment was doubled. Once that capital 
investment was made, the larger college would be some- 
what more economical to run. 

In February, 1915, the trustees finally authorized the 
application to the General Education Board for a hundred 
thousand dollars toward a half million dollar campaign, 
of which not less than two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars should go into endowment and not more than a 
hundred and fifty thousand into building. By November 
of that year, to the president’s original proposal for 
doubling the enrollment and the endowment by 1920, was 
added the doubling in the money invested in buildings. 
Approval was also given to the attempt to secure the 
promise of a thousand people to include Hiram annually 
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among their benevolences. To them would be sent a list 
of the minor needs of the college, the deficit, student aid, 
library books, athletic equipment, for which their con- 
tributions might be designated. It is one thing to vote a 
campaign, as the trustees found again and again, but quite 
another to get it started. 

In the meantime, a committee was appointed to exploit 
two new devices for raising money. One was annuities, 
bearing six per cent interest and reverting to the college 
on the death of the annuitant. In 1914 $6,900.00 came to 
the college in this way. The other was a more systematic 
attempt to get Hiram written into the wills of its friends. 
Sizable bequests were just beginning to accrue to the 
school, as unexpected and very welcome windfalls. 

An interesting illustration of the way in which a college 
profits from age occurred in the next decade. No one, 
watching young Elliott Wilson grow up in a very poor 
home, with a father close as only a Yankee can be, and a 
stepmother from whom his one desire was to run away, 
would have expected him some day to become a generous 
benefactor of mankind. One of his earliest memories was 
of working all day as a small boy so that he could go to the 
circus. His father after much urging finally allowed him 
to attend Hiram for just one term. He then left home and 
worked for a farmer so that he could return to college for 
a second term. School teaching, a general store at Mantua, 
a course at Western Reserve Law School, a small legal 
practice, a successful business career, a beautiful garden, 
did not erase from his mind a sense of deep obligation to 
the college, where he had spent two happy terms and re- 
ceived his basic formal training. In 1929 the treasurer of 
Hiram College received $103,000.00 from the estate of 
Judge Elliott M. Wilson of California. 

The war put a temporary end to any thoughts of money 
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raising but in October, 1919, the Board received a letter 
from Philip Gray, offering a hundred thousand dollars for 
a men’s dormitory, if the trustees would raise an additional 
four hundred thousand dollars. Mr. Gray had been much 
impressed by Vernon Stauffer’s preaching in the days be- 
fore he came to Hiram as its dean. He had been deeply 
touched by Judge Henry’s services, given freely, when his 
young son, a conscientious objector during the first world 
war, was confined as a prisoner at Leavenworth. He was 
ready to act promptly and generously when President 
Bates presented the needs of young men in the post-war 
decade and the opportunities that the college had for in- 
fluence among them. 

The Board was galvanized into action by Mr. Gray's 
offer. The New Hiram Campaign was launched, to last 
only from October 15 to December 15, 1919. For the first 
time a professional manager, D. C. Daugherty, was em- 
ployed, which indicates how much the whole culture sur- 
rounding money raising had changed since Judge Henry 
had undertaken personally to raise a hundred thousand 
dollars for the college just twelve years before. When the 
trustees met on December 15, they voted to extend the 
date of expiration for the campaign. They did not know 
that Mr. Dietz, who came late to that meeting, was bring- 
ing with him a gift of thirty-six thousand dollars, which 
topped the goal. The men could hardly realize that such 
a large sum of money had been raised so quickly and so 
painlessly. 

Looking back, at Commencement, 1920, over the past 
twelve months, President Bates could recall the period as 
the most memorable of all his years of service to Hiram. 
Four hundred thousand dollars in new gifts and pledges 
had been made, of which almost two-thirds had already 
been paid. A hundred thousand dollars of known bequests 
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had been written into wills. The athletic field had been 
enlarged and graded and provided with a quarter-mile 
track. Thirteen village lots on the east side of North Main 
Street had been bought, with the intent of removing the 
buildings and thus adding space and beauty to the campus. 
Bonds had been authorized for paving the village streets. 
Hiram had never granted so many bachelor’s degrees nor 
under such rigorous academic requirements. The creation 
of a department of physical education and the raising of 
the department of music to a level with other departments 
had been achievements of the year. Separate departments 
had been established for chemistry and economics, and 
work in each field strengthened. Hiram at last had secured 
recognition as a college of the first class from Harvard 
and other universities. Salaries of the teaching staff and 
the administration had been increased one-third over the 
previous year and their purchasing power restored to the 
1914 level. An aggressive policy of publicity and promo- 
tion had been adopted, with a full-time expert in charge. 
But there was no time to gloat over past achievements. 
There were too many tasks lying just ahead. The new 
departments and the new personnel had to be coordinated 
into an efficient whole. By September, 1921, the new 
dormitory and the new science building must be built. 
The library must at the same time be enlarged to double 
its present space, and provision must be made for an en- 
larged music department. The plans for the athletic field 
needed to be carried to completion. Old Main needed a 
new heating system, so that all its rooms could be used for 
recitations by the increasing student body. New equip- 
ment was required everywhere. The village must have an 
inn for entertaining college guests. So the president talked, 
as he looked back over the New Hiram College Campaign 
and forward to the realization of still greater dreams. 
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Now was the time to press for the hundred or two hun- 
dred thousand dollars from the General Education Board, 
application for which had been voted five years earlier. It 
was not too soon to plan for a new endowment campaign, 
starting in the fall of 1921. The new Hiram was better 
worth attending, and so the college was justified in raising 
student fees by fifteen per cent for 1921-1922. Through 
cooperation with the Board of Education of the Disciples 
of Christ and the Ohio Christian Missionary Society, the 
churches in Hiram’s own area, Ohio, Michigan, and New 
York, could surely be persuaded to contribute more heavily 
to an institution in which they could take so much pride. 

In the spring of 1921 the General Education Board 
made its definite offer: twelve thousand dollars for current 
expenses immediately and ten thousand dollars for each 
of the next two years: two hundred thousand dollars to 
match four hundred thousand dollars of new endowment 
for faculty salaries, in addition to enough to free the col- 
lege from its accumulated debts. ‘The conditions seemed 
almost too easy to the trustees, flushed with success from 
their last campaign. 

The first step was taken at the urging of the United 
Christian Missionary Society and the Ohio Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. To both groups there seemed to be no 
more fitting memorial to Jessie Brown Pounds, whose 
hymns were sung everywhere throughout the Brotherhood, 
than a chair of religious education and literature at 
Hiram, the college she so deeply loved. They authorized 
the raising of fifty thousand dollars among the Sunday 
Schools and Christian Endeavor Societies in the Hiram 
area. By June, 1922, more than fifty thousand dollars was 
pledged, of which forty-two thousand was in time paid. 

By then plans for the Hiram Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
Campaign had been approved, The dates were set, June 1 
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to December 31, 1922. The goal was to be one million 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Donald C. Daugh- 
erty was again appointed campaign manager and allowed 
a budget of thirty-one thousand dollars. No campaign that 
Hiram ever undertook, was less well advised. The objec- 
tives were so necessary that optimists were sure they could 
be reached: five hundred thousand dollars to more than 
meet the General Education Board’s demand for new en- 
dowment; two hundred thousand dollars to wipe out the 
accumulated debt, to meet the deficits anticipated until 
the goal was reached, and to pay the expenses of the cam- 
paign; three hundred thousand dollars for a new science 
building, a new gymnasium, and “general betterment’; 
fifty thousand dollars for student aid. What could be more 
reasonable? 

The actual Hiram constituency consisted of just over 
seven thousand people, very few of whom were wealthy 
and only slightly more well-to-do. They had given with 
exceeding generosity, considering their means, to the 
New Hiram Campaign just two and a half years before. 
The goal itself was so impossibly large as to be discourag- 
ing. They could have met the conditions of the General 
Education Board with straining. The completion of such 
a project would have given them a sense of achievement. 
Failure to meet the larger goal left them with a sense of 
futility. Enough money was pledged by June, 1923, so that 
the trustees felt justified in claiming the grant of the 
General Education Board. The search for funds continued 
during the next two years but certainly not more than 
half of the proposed amount was reached when the alumni 
returned in June, 1925, to celebrate the first seventy-five 
years of Hiram’s history. 

In the fall of 1924 the trustees made an even more dis- 
astrous decision. To understand it some historical per- 
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spective is needed. Under the leadership of President 
Bates representatives of a number of Disciple colleges had 
come together on occasion to talk over their common 
problems. As so often happens the informal meetings grew 
into a formal organization, which continued to grow more 
complex until it became the Board of Education of the 
Disciples of Christ with an executive secretary and a staff. 
The colleges were notoriously poor and understaffed. With 
commendable zeal the Board of Education set itself to 
remedy the situation by applying the latest techniques of 
advertising to the work of the church. It was merely carry- 
ing farther the philosophy and methods of the Men and 
Millions Movement and the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment. The period when success crowned such efforts was 
extremely short. The Board started on its work too late. 
It did help some schools decidedly in increasing their re- 
sources. Hiram was among the group that lost more than 
it gained through the efforts of the Board. 

No formal action was ever taken by the Hiram College 
Board of ‘Trustees authorizing affiliation with the Board 
of Education. The relation between the two evolved by 
a series of short steps taken over a period of time. In the 
fall of 1924 the trustees invited Dr. H. H. Harmon of the 
Department of Endowments of the Board of Education 
to come into the Hiram territory and to raise a million 
dollars among its churches. If the Hiram constituency had 
been able to raise a million and a third dollars in six 
years, the hundred and twenty-nine thousand Disciples of 
the area, almost twenty times as many, could easily give a 
million dollars more. The trustees were still flushed with 
the easy success of the New Hiram Campaign and they 
were living in the “high, wide and handsome”’ days of the 
early nineteen-twenties when extravagant hope still seemed 
capable of realization. The Board of Education, too, had 
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not yet learned the tempered wisdom which now char- 
acterizes its action. 

It is a little difficult to decipher the truth in regard to 
that crusade. Assuredly less than a half million dollars was 
pledged. At the accounting in October, 1928, $169,573.81 
had been paid. The total expenses for the crusade and for 
the later attempts to collect on its pledges approximated 
a hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars. The amount 
of animosity stirred up against the college by those who 
refused to honor their obligations or who paid under 
pressure, is impossible to calculate. Hiram would have 
been better off in cents, if it had never tried to talk in 
millions of dollars. 

Bitterness ate deep into the trustees as well. On March 
9, 1929, they voted as follows: 


Resolved: that Hiram College return to its tradi- 
tional policy of presenting its program and appeal to 
its constituency by direct approach, to individuals, 
and to local churches, clubs, and societies, and no 
longer through the Board of Education of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ; and that in accordance with its con- 
stitution we hereby request that our afhliation with 
the Board end with the present fiscal year, June 30, 
1929. 
President Bates was wiser than his trustees in opposing 
the motion. The Board of Education had learned as much 
as the college through a series of disasters. United action 
was desirable and even essential among the colleges related 
to any one denomination. The resolution was no longer 
needed when it was passed. Its only effect was to widen 
unnecessarily the gulf between Hiram and the churches in 
its area. To many of them it seemed no longer a Disciple 
school and thus to have no claim upon their interest and 
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support. It would have been easier for Hiram to face the 
“Great Depression,” if the churches of Ohio, New York, 
and Michigan had been solidly behind it. 

The Seventy-fifth Anniversary Campaign increased the 
resources of the college even though it did not reach its 
goal. Hiram has never permitted a failure of that sort to 
interfere with the realization in some fashion of its objec- 
tives. Salaries were maintained at their higher level and 
even increased slightly, in spite of the fact that the endow- 
ment deemed necessary for their support had not all been 
secured. The dream of two buildings, one for chemistry 
and home economics and one for physics and biology, was 
modified on awaking, to a single building for chemistry, 
physics, and biology, with home economics to be housed 
wherever it could find space. A new gymnasium was 
out of the question but the Association Building was 
remodeled and modernized to provide not only for phys- 
ical education but for dramatics as well. “General better- 
ments” were steadily being made, especially in the carry- 
ing out of the plans for beautifying the campus. 

There is no point in minimizing the great quantitative 
gains made under President Bates, even though they were 
the less important achievement of his administration. He 
assumed the presidency of a college with an enrollment 
of 274 students, only 130 of whom were doing college 
work. In 1926-1927, the high-water mark of his regime, 
there were 352 students, only 5 of whom were not regis- 
tered in a regular college class. In 1908-1909 there were 
six full-time and eight part-time teachers of college sub- 
jects. In 1926-19247 there were thirty-seven names listed 
on the faculty roster. In the earlier year the budget was 
$28,600.00 with a deficit of just under ten thousand dol- 
lars. In the later year the college spent $155,907.00 with a 
deficit twice as great as had been projected nineteen years 
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before. On March 31, 1907, the college owned real estate 
valued at $107,877.71 and equipment and supplies entered 
in the ledger at $31,679.67. On June go, 1926, the college 
listed the value of its assets, including: 


1 THRE cunt pies ph oh ar eae le ii rea fe $ 31,680.00 
RB AAT ETERS ie pe aay read oreo 451,679.97 
CSET TUS. dsr ire aerate pra rey Re 95,477.83 
Evcintketa ley LMS Ve bse NGA Nuala enna sata 6,401.24 

‘LN CCTRA chantpeapltiie caer ieee rane $585,239.04 


Funds in the hands of the Finance Committee in the 
earlier year totalled $144,147.55, though only about a 
hundred thousand dollars was productive endowment, 
yielding annually about six thousand dollars for cur- 
rent expenses. In 1926 the Finance Committee held 
$1,35 7,394.32 in funds and provided about sixty thousand 
dollars to supplement the income received from other 
sources. ‘The students in 1908-1909 were expected to pay 
in tuition and fees, $11,735.00. Nineteen years later their 
anticipated contribution was $60,725.00. Money is not 
everything and account books often conceal as much truth 
as they reveal, but the figures here recorded do represent 
real growth toward a college better equipped for its edu- 
cational tasks. 

One of the strongest incentives driving President Bates 
toward steadily expanding financial goals, was his very 
genuine desire to justify his own salary by seeing to it 
that his faculty were adequately paid for their labors. In 
1908 the maximum salary for a head professor was twelve 
hundred dollars. Even with the lower level of prices and 
with rural ideas as to the standard of living essential for 
the comfort and happiness of their families, it is difficult 
to see how the faculty made both ends meet, especially 
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when there were children to be educated. It was not until 
June, 1914, that funds and income warranted the presen- 
tation to the trustees of the first modern salary schedule, 
with sixteen hundred dollars as a maximum to be aimed 
at rather than an immediately realizable goal. Fifteen 
hundred dollars became actually the top salary for a full 
professor, carrying no administrative duties, in 1915-1916. 
A year later eighteen hundred was being paid and two 
thousand dollars accepted as the next step up. In January, 
1919, a new salary schedule raised the maximum to twenty- 
two hundred. The success of the New Hiram Campaign 
lifted the amount once again to three thousand dollars. 
No one could have been happier than President Bates, 
when information as to the rates of pay reached the fac- 
ulty in the spring of 1920. Five years later two hundred 
dollars was added to the top salaries and proportionate 
increases were made down the line. 

Sabbatical leaves were still being acted on as they were 
requested, and arrangements were made on an individual 
basis in each case. One of the last acts of the Bates admin- 
istration was the enunciation of a policy in regard to 
leaves. In July, 1929, the trustees stated that it was desir- 
able for teachers on permanent appointment to take a 
semester for study and travel on full salary, as often as 
every five years. Necessary courses, however, had to be 
carried in their absence with no cost to the college. At the 
same meeting the trustees approved the setting up of a 
joint trustee-faculty committee to consider the inaugura- 
tion of a pension or insurance scheme. To date there have 
been only eight men and three women who have “retired” 
from the Hiram faculty in a hundred years. Professor 
Wakefield was granted a Carnegie pension, by special ac- 
tion, because of age and ill health, and Professor Bancroft 
also received a Carnegie pension, when he reached the 
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age of seventy. Professors Dean, Colton, Peckham, and 
Hall were all given annuities at retirement by the college, 
in consideration of their incredibly long years of service, 
as was also Miss Ryder. Professors Kenyon and Walker, 
Miss Jerome and Miss Smith have retired since the college 
pension scheme has been put into effect. While it is still 
taken for granted at Hiram that the faculty teach for the 
love of teaching, there has been a growing realization in 
the twentieth century that they need adequate incomes 
and the promise of security for their old age. 

Physically the comparison between the past and the 
present is nowhere more visible than to one who looks 
first at Hinsdale Hall and then at Colton Laboratory. The 
first was built in the days of “impressive edifices,” by men 
who wanted to show how deeply they cared for the edu- 
cation of their children. Modeled and remodeled, it serves 
its purpose adequately and stands as a memorial to a 
hundred years of history. Colton Laboratory, planned and 
built by men who knew how every inch of space and 
every smallest bit of equipment was to be used in teach- 
ing, represents the functionalism of the twentieth century. 
While the building owes its utility to the science faculty, 
and especially to Paul H. Fall, then head of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, it is proof, too, of President Bates’s 
understanding of the needs of the modern age and his 
appreciation of the part that the faculty should play in 
planning for the future of the college. 


CHAPTER 
NINE 


Transition to the Modern Age 


Pp RESIDENT BATES was never in any doubt that his major 
task was to secure a faculty well trained according to 
modern standards and as devoted to Hiram as the group 
that President Hinsdale had gathered around him a third 
of a century before. That first permanent faculty formed 
the nucleus of the teaching force until well toward the 
end of the Bates administration. The last of the Hinsdale 
appointees to retire, Professors Colton and Peckham, 
taught until Commencement, 1926. Professor Hall, who 
began teaching in 1886, four years after Hinsdale left the 
Hill, and who continued until a few months before Presi- 
dent Bates’s own retirement, should also be counted among 
these older men. 

The process of assembling a second permanent faculty 
began before President Bates reached the Hill. In 1903 
Jessie Maria Jerome was brought to Hiram as a tutor in 
natural science. No one could have foretold that the young 
lady, dark-haired, with snapping black eyes and a crisp 
way of disposing of all problems, would remain at the 
college for thirty-five years, teaching mathematics and 
acting as assistant dean of women for most of that time. 
Three years later a Hiram boy, graduate of the class of 
1902, James Jesse Turner, became an instructor in biology. 
Forty-four years later, he is the “grand old man” of the 
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faculty, still occupying a field which has changed almost 
beyond recognition in the nearly half century of his teach- 
ing, and still known in graduate schools for the excellence 
in training of his students. 

‘There was one other person whom President Bates 
found among the faculty, who deserves special mention. 
Annie Laura Gould came to Hiram in the fall of 1907 as 
lady principal, with his knowledge and assent. In 1911 she 
became the first dean of women. Her most distinguished 
predecessor in the immediate past was Marcia Henry, who 
taught at Hiram for nine years from 1893 to 1903, and was 
lady principal for all but two of them. A volume might 
well be written about that office, from the time when 
Almeda Booth assumed it by right of intellectual pre- 
eminence to the days when Miss Gould graced it with her 
stately beauty. The study would need to include the transi- 
tion from lady principal to dean of women and still more 
recently to director of student personnel. Much of the 
social history of the century would be reflected in the 
pages of such a book. 

One other comment needs to be made about the first 
catalog issued under the direction of the new president. 
For the first time there were listed, separate from the 
teaching faculty, the officers of administration: the presi- 
dent, the lady principal and her assistant, the librarian, 
the secretary and treasurer of the college, and the secre- 
tary to the president. ‘Twenty-two years later the list had 
lengthened to include an assistant to the president, a dean, 
a registrar, a secretary of promotion, and a superintendent 
of buildings and grounds. No change is more character- 
istic of twentieth century college development than the 
growth in size of the administrative as compared with the 
teaching staff. Until recently administrative duties were 
usually performed by the faculty in their “leisure hours.” 
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In 18g0, for example, Professor Colton served as libra- 
rian, with student assistance, and as treasurer of the col- 
lege. Professor Dean was secretary to the trustees and 
Professor Hall to the faculty. Often throughout the cen- 
tury, especially in emergency periods, there was a financial 
agent, though none was listed for that year. But successful 
“beggars, like Professor Dean, were expected to solicit 
funds for the college. Bowler Hall was under the super- 
vision of the lady principal, though when it was first built 
and called the Ladies’ Hall it was managed by Professor 
and Mrs. Colton. The correspondence of the college, in 
longhand, the entertainment of official guests, the tour of 
distant churches, the discipline of students, and the gen- 
eral oversight of their behavior had all to be fitted in by 
the president to his own teaching schedule and his con- 
tinuing responsibility for the chapel exercises. 

The first major change came in 1906, when Esther 
Buckingham Patterson, granddaughter of John Bucking- 
ham, who built one of the first houses in Hiram to aid the 
Eclectic Institute in hospitality, was secured as secretary to 
the president. It was that same year that Bertha Peckham, 
a faculty daughter, began her invaluable service, first as 
stenographer, then as presidential secretary, and still later 
as registrar. It is hard to imagine how all the necessary 
work got done before the invention of the typewriter. Of 
course the older members of the faculty had been taught 
a legible penmanship by Platt Spencer and his sons. 

President Bates thought, as President Hinsdale had, in 
terms of a permanent faculty, men who would devote their 
lives to the building of a great college. But his task was 
very different from that of the scholar who had preceded 
him. In the half century since Hinsdale first began to teach 
at Hiram, a revolution had taken place in education. The 
early college was based solidly on what was best in the 
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pioneer tradition, but that had now to be enriched with 
the new learning, developing rapidly in the great private 
universities in the East and the state universities through- 
out the rest of the country. 

The problem of selecting a faculty who were thoroughly 
trained in modern knowledge and ways of thinking was 
difficult. Most of the young scholars were townsmen, to 
whom Hiram’s rural setting was not attractive. For two- 
thirds of his administration, President Bates could not 
offer salaries that compared at all favorably with the in- 
come that men with the desired preparation could com- 
mand elsewhere. In addition, the faculty, with their own 
pioneer background coloring their attitudes, did not take 
kindly to “‘city slickers” who looked with scorn at their 
simple way of life. The urbanity of President Rowlinson 
had been one of the stumbling blocks to his acceptance 
on the Hill. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching and the General Education Board began 
to bring pressure on Mr. Bates, even before he became 
president, to raise the educational standards of the col- 
lege. His chief concern became, then, to find doctor’s 
degrees combined with the qualities that would permit 
new faculty members to live at Hiram happily both for 
themselves and for the older people in the college group. 

At first President Bates could make no move toward 
his major goal. Young men and women were brought in 
as instructors and stayed for a year or so. The size of the 
faculty was steadily increased. By 1913 the president could 
boast that it had grown, in the five years of his adminis- 
tration, by one full professor, two assistant professors, two 
instructors, and one assistant, but the occupants of these 
positions were temporary. He was slow, too, to inaugurate 
changes in the curriculum, except for the establishment 
in 1909 of the Department of Missionary Service. It is 
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interesting to note that in that year both Chinese and 
Russian were being taught on the campus. Russian was 
in preparation for work among urban immigrants; Chinese 
was for service abroad. 

One of the earliest major actions of the new administra- 
tion was the discontinuance of the preparatory school in 
the summer of 1911. The catalog gives sound reasons for 
the shift: 


the rapidly decreasing enrollment in the Preparatory 
School as compared with the enrollment in the col- 
lege, the small and decreasing number entering the 
college from the Preparatory School, the improved 
high-school facilities within the reach of virtually 
every boy or girl, the desirability for the sake of both 
the younger and the older students of completely 
segregating college students from immature students 
in the secondary school, the heavy expense of main- 
taining the Preparatory School in comparison with 
the service rendered, the need for all available rooms 
for the rapidly growing college classes, the necessity 
for providing more teachers for these classes as rapidly 
as income will justify, the greater efficiency which 
would result from these more favorable conditions, 
and the wider recognition which the college hopes 
then to deserve. 


The root of the matter was in the last phrase. The great 
educational foundations were defining the conditions 
which must be met before they would consider making 
grants to the college. Judge Henry, as president of the 
Board of Trustees and as an alumnus, was alert to any 
suggestion that would make Hiram more respectable edu- 
cationally. He had moved first for a more complete segre- 
gation between the preparatory school and the college. 
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He then began urging the abrupt discontinuance of the 
school. President Bates was conscious of the part that 
student tuitions contributed to the total income. He 
realized that enrollment in the college had increased from 
116 in 1906-1907, to 224 in 1910-1911. But he eyed the 
preparatory students, ranging from 62 to gz in the same 
years, and was afraid that the budget would not be able 
to stand their loss. He pleaded for a policy of gradualism, 
but Judge Henry was firm and the lower school was cut 
off abruptly. However, there was some leeway, since stu- 
dents might enter with a limited amount of work required 
for admission still to be made up. And mature men and 
women were encouraged to come to Hiram as special stu- 
dents, substituting college credits for the entrance units 
which they lacked. 

There were two men whom President Bates wanted as 
the core of his permanent faculty, Vernon Stauffer and 
John S. Kenyon, both old Hiram men with the requisite 
advanced training to bring prestige to their alma mater, 
with the necessary loyalty to be willing to accept a meager 
salary, and with the outstanding ability essential to lifting 
the academic standards of the college quickly. Since they 
were of the Hiram fellowship, they would both accept and 
be accepted by the older faculty group. In 1913 the presi- 
dent was able to announce that Vernon Stauffer would 
become the dean of the college, a position created for him, 
and would also teach courses in New Testament and the 
Christian ministry. 

Stauffer was then thirty-eight. He was born in New 
London, Ohio, in 1875, and as a child knew poverty inti- 
mately. He secured his early education in country schools 
and attended for a term or so the high school at North 
Fairfield, Ohio. He entered the junior preparatory class 
in 1893 and worked to support himself through three years 
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of. basic training. In 1896 he left school to begin preach- 
ing in the East End Christian Church in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
With his small savings, he was back on the Hill in 1898. 
He finished the college course in three years, graduating 
with the class of 1901. At the same time he was pastor of 
the Christian Church in Garrettsville. He then returned 
to Cincinnati, for a three-year pastorate at the Richmond 
Street Church, followed by seven and a half years at An- 
gola, Indiana. Ambition and an eager desire for knowl- 
edge led him to Union Theological Seminary in 1907 and 
back to New York for the years 1911 to 1913. When he 
came to Hiram, he had secured his master’s degree and 
had completed the residence requirements for the doctor- 
ate. In 1918 he finished his thesis, New England and the 
Bavarian Illuminati, and received the coveted :doctor’s 
degree. 

Dean Stauffer had been away from the Hill for twelve 
years. He found it looking externally much the same. The 
changes that he noted were in the deepening and intensi- 
fying of the Hiram spirit, a solidification of its policies and 
actions. He felt that “the life now being cultivated within 
Hiram College manifestly has become more compact, has 
fewer disparate elements in it, moves with less friction and 
more unerringly toward its goal than in the past.” He 
sensed too, a “strange new tone of modernness,” as evi- 
denced by the social functions that he as dean attended, 
the library collection, the wording and format of the 
catalog, the character of the teaching. The Hiram of 
twelve years earlier had been farther away from the 
modern world. The Hiram of 1913 was thoroughly ori- 
ented in the present age. He might have described his 
own growth in much the same terms, if he had been given 
to publicizing his introspections. In neither case would 
he have been completely accurate, for both he and the 
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college reflected the past more faithfully than the pre-war 
era in which they lived. 

For eight years Dean Stauffer threw himself with un- 
stinted energy into the work of the college. When the 
president was in ill health or completely absorbed in 
money raising, the local administration was entrusted to 
his hands. His vocabulary was a constant source of amaze- 
ment and amusement to a student body not too conversant 
with the longer polysyllabic words in the dictionary. His 
character was the despair of those who aspired to live the 
Christian life with absolute devotion, but who could not 
match his consecration to that calling. But he was an 
anachronism in the twentieth century. The “last of the 
Puritans,’ when he left the Hill in 1921, he took with 
him the stimulus of a spirit that had helped to mold 
American character to greatness, lacking somewhat in 
grace and humor, to be sure, but steeling the will to self- 
discipline and expecting from others adherence to the 
same rigid standards that governed his own life. . 

There were in fact some evidences of modernity in 
Hiram in 1913-1914, though not too many. A chapter of 
the Intercollegiate Socialist Society was organized. It met 
on Sunday afternoons, invited J. G. Phelps Stokes to ad- 
dress the student body, and sold strikers’ stamps. This was 
balanced by the Disciples’ Club, also organized that year, 
which brought together faculty and students and included 
John Pounds, by that time pastor of the Hiram Church. It 
increased the morale among the small group of ministerial 
students and provided them with a good deal of intel- 
lectual stimulus. 

In the same year the Department of Political and Social 
Science made a social survey of Portage County, centering 
chiefly in the churches, and noted the extent to which the 
old Yankee stock was being replaced by Bohemian and 
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other Slavic immigrants. The sociology seminar brought 
to the college moving pictures, stereopticon slides and a 
lecture devoted to social centers and settlement houses. It 
must have shocked some old Hiram residents, when it 
also put on display an exhibit on sex education. 

A retrospective study was made at the same time of the 
high cost of living at Hiram. The students looked back 
nostalgicly to the days of the Eclectic Institute, when board 
and room were $1.25 a week, while brothers and sisters, 
bringing a well-filled basket from their farm home, needed 
even less money in their pockets. Prices for board alone 
jumped, after the Civil War, to $1.75 and $2.00 and re- 
mained at that level until the twentieth century. By 1910 
Bowler and Miller Halls had raised their prices to $2.50, 
though cooperative boarding clubs managed to cut that 
figure for their members. A quarter was added to the 
weekly bills for each of the next two years. In 1913 costs 
reached the unheard-of level of $4.00 a week. But then, 
consider the prices that were being asked in the market: 
thirty-six cents for a dozen eggs, seven cents for a quart of 
milk, twenty-six cents for a pound of round steak! It was 
no wonder that the college had to charge an exorbitant 
sum for board. 

The students, too, debated the problem of hazing, 
shocked by the fact that one of their number was driven 
temporarily into a state of mental hallucination. The 
practice was more than once carried to dangerous ex- 
tremes, as young boys exercised their crude sense of humor 
on those still younger who annoyed them. Its advocates 
argued that students needed a moral equivalent for vio- 
lence. Hazing contributed to class loyalty, kept irre- 
pressible freshmen in check and prevented young men 
from degenerating into mollycoddles. But the good sense 
of the student body was against the practice. The question 
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of rowdyism came up again and again through the whole 
period as behavior inherited from the frontier came under 
the scrutiny of town boys and girls. It took time, however, 
for overt action to be transmuted into the symbolism of 
a college yell: 


Hootin’, rootin’, goin’ shootin’, 

Sons o’ guns o’ Hiram. 
Wild and woolly and full of fleas, 
Never been curried below the knees, 
Haltered once but never rode, 
Look out for us; we’re bad! 


Manners were particularly deplorable under the Row- 
linson regime. In 1906 five young men were dismissed 
from the college, for the “unspeakable act of stacking the 
books in the college library.” The faculty were unwilling 
to expel the boys, an action that would have made their 
further education at some other institution impossible. 
But they wanted it distinctly understood that although 
some colleges tolerated rowdyism because they had to 
have students, Hiram would dismiss its last student rather 
than lower its moral standards. The student body went 
on record, too, by expressing their disapproval of “‘all these 
irrational deeds which bring discredit to our college,” and 
their support of the drastic action of the faculty. 

The faculty displayed this same quality of heroic firm- 
ness again in 1913-1914. The leaders of the various student 
organizations had formed a sub-rosa fraternity which de- 
termined, among other things, who might play on the 
college teams. With true Machiavellian tactics, the fra- 
ternity disbanded at the end of each meeting, so that its 
members could swear without perjury that they did not 
belong to such a society. When the truth was finally un- 
covered, with the assistance of the president of the senior 
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class and a small group of determined and courageous stu- 
dents, the entire group of about forty boys was expelled, a 
drastic step for a school as small as Hiram. 

With increasing frequency complaints were voiced of 
audience behavior on the Hill. The more sophisticated 
among the students were disturbed over the impression 
made on visiting lecturers and musicians by the whisper- 
ing of couples and their ill-repressed laughter. Much of 
what Dickens wrote of the uncouthness of American man- 
ners in the middle of the nineteenth century might have 
been written of Hiram youth six or seven decades later. 
It took time to educate to the modern forms of group 
courtesy young people brought up in villages and little 
towns and unaccustomed to urban types of entertainment. 

General discipline was handled by the faculty, either 
directly or through a discipline committee, while the in- 
ternal regulation of the girls’ dormitories was in the hands 
of the lady principal and the matrons. It was the faculty 
who tracked down the culprits in any escapade and sum- 
moned them to appear in person to make explanation and 
be reprimanded. Such practice was slightly less public 
than Principal Hayden’s censure of student conduct at the 
chapel exercises, but the dry questions and comments of 
men like Professor Colton or Professor Peckham must 
often have proved embarrassing to the boy or girl whom 
spring had enticed beyond the limits of the perching rules. 

Democratic as Hiram was, the idea of student govern- 
ment made slow headway against the Puritanic belief in 
patriarchal control. It was not until 1893 that the first 
“cooperative government” of faculty and students was es- 
tablished. A very elaborate constitution was adopted, pro- 
viding for the election of a senator from each of the regular 
college classes and from the two upper classes in the short 
courses. ‘The senate had a right, as well as the faculty, to 
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initiate legislation in regard to the “general conduct of 
students and their social intercourse,’ but it had to be 
submitted to a congress to which both groups belonged. 
Legislation could be passed over the veto of the president 
of the college by a two-thirds vote of the senate and fac- 
ulty. A supreme court was constituted of the senate and 
six members of the faculty. Apparently the machinery was 
too cumbersome and it fell into disuse in five or six years. 

In 1913-1914 the president of the senior class was able 
to bring about a revival of interest in the problem of stu- 
dent participation in matters of discipline. The result was 
the reconstruction of the Student Senate. Its jurisdiction 
was carefully limited to the enforcement of rules passed 
by the faculty for the regulation of social life outside the 
classroom. Its decisions also were carefully scrutinized by 
the college administration. Perchers who walked too slowly 
on the long way home or “young ladies” who disturbed 
the silence of dormitory study hours were the chief of- 
fenders to whom it dealt out penalties. The faculty did 
expect each individual to govern his own conduct with 
discretion but had no great confidence in the ability of 
the group to control each other’s behavior. 

The students were also interested in academic matters. 
In the spring of 1913 they petitioned for the dropping of 
the Ph.B. degree, as too old-fashioned for so up-to-date a 
school. A year later, when they opened their catalogs, they 
discovered that they had started a revolution. Hereafter 
only two degrees were to be granted, the B.S. and the A.B. 
Greek was no longer required for the arts candidates, 
while the emphatic recommendation of both Latin and 
Greek as the preferred foreign languages was dropped 
from the statement about admissions and_ prescribed 
courses. 

In 1914 Ralph H. Goodale came as a young assistant 
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professor, to head the Department of English Language 
and Literature. The president may not have anticipated 
that he would remain at Hiram for the rest of his life, 
but he took great pleasure in sharing his hopes and recol- 
lections with his first permanent appointee. By 1916 the 
persistent efforts at money raising and the slow accumu- 
lation of funds permitted a slight increase in the offers 
made to prospective faculty members. No man ever came 
to Hiram in those days because of the salary, but a man 
who really wanted to teach here could see how, if he 
figured carefully, a modest standard of living might be 
maintained. At last President Bates was in a position to 
begin building his faculty according to long cherished 
plans. Nowhere was his wisdom more clearly shown than 
in his choice of the men who were to be the sustaining 
strength of the college in the last third of its first century. 

Hiram had wanted to recall John S. Kenyon to its teach- 
ing staff for ten years before he actually returned. His own 
desire for thorough training in his chosen field, first at 
the University of Chicago and then at Harvard University, 
stood in the way of his employment as a young instructor. 
By the time he had completed the residence requirements 
for the doctorate, Professor Wells had created a highly 
effective Department of English, and Hiram was still too 
poor and had too few students at the college level to war- 
rant adding another man of like stature. When Professor 
Wells left Hiram, Mr. Kenyon was established as head of 
the English Department at Butler College, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. His salary and status were such that returning 
to his own college then would have meant a heavy finan- 
cial sacrifice and a serious threat to his career. But his 
loyalty and his wife’s devotion to their alma mater pre- 
pared them to return to the Hill as soon as a living salary 
could be provided. In 1916 he came to Hiram as professor 
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of the English language, with time provided for the carry- 
ing on of his research in that field. English literature was 
the continuing responsibility of Professor Goodale. 

In a small college and community like Hiram, wives 
play a highly important part. Certainly the story of Hiram’s 
longest presidency would be incomplete without some 
mention of at least three women, Mrs. Bates, Mrs. Pounds, 
and Mrs. Kenyon. They were partners in much of what 
their husbands undertook to accomplish for the welfare 
of the college. They brought dignity and large-mindedness 
into the social life of the faculty and students. They were 
not Carol Kennicotts, intent on reforming Main Street, 
but life was lived on a higher level in their presence. 

President Bates made his other permanent appoint- 
ments from outside the Hiram fellowship. In 1916 he — 
brought the Cannons to the Hill, both of them to teach in 
the language and literature group. The next year E. H. 
Clarke took over the work in mathematics and astronomy. 
In 1920 Paul H. Fall came as an assistant professor to 
teach chemistry. Professor Colton’s settee had shrunk to 
an armchair. No longer did he have to cover the whole 
field of natural science, but was allowed to concentrate on 
physics and geology. When Colton retired, President Bates 
made his last permanent appointment, of Donald Dooley 
to the Robert Kerr Memorial Chair, which Professor Col- 
ton had long occupied to the enlightenment and training 
of so many generations of Hiram students. 

President Bates deserves only part credit for Dr. Harry 
C. Hurd’s position on the faculty, for he had acquired the 
Hiram habit before the president did. His father, Dr. 
Frank H. Hurd, came to the Hill in 1902 and for twenty- 
eight years made the circuit of this country neighborhood 
daily and returned to hold office hours for the college 
faculty and students. His son, the “young doctor” as he 
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is still affectionately called, with his M.D. just acquired 
at the University of Cincinnati, was an instructor in anat- 
omy and physiology in 1904-1905. He returned to the 
college in 1908, to help Professor Paul develop the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Training and followed him in 1911 
to the College of Missions. In 1924, his Wanderjahre 
behind him, he came back to Hiram once again, this time 
to stay, as Director of Health for the college and as doctor 
to the whole region. 

No one appointment of President Bates contributed 
more to the academic efficiency of the college than that 
of Jessie J. Smith as librarian, in 1912. She had as little 
training for the position as her predecessors but realized 
its necessity for effective administration. Four summers 
at Chautauqua gave her the basic library skills, but train- 
ing alone could not account for all that she accomplished. 
In the early days the library, far from being the founda- 
tion on which the pioneer school was built, was an 
adjunct never considered when budgets were made or 
funds allotted. For a half century students were taught 
from textbooks. If they read farther, it was on their own 
initiative and at their own risk. 

The first books bought for the college were selected 
and paid for by the Delphic Society. They chose such titles 
as Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, De Tocqueville’s De- 
mocracy tn America, Hildreth’s History of the United 
States in six volumes, and Grote’s History of Greece in 
twelve volumes. They bought The Federalist, Emerson’s 
Essays,and a book on Modern Atheism. Their catholicity of 
interests was indicated by a Cyclopaedia of English Litera- 
ture and the Geology of the Globe. Their thirty-third 
volume was a novel, David Copperfield, followed by its 
companion, The Pickwick Papers, but money was too 
precious for much of it to be wasted on fiction. Soon the 
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Hesperians were building up their library, and in time 
Olive Branch and still later Alethea contributed to the 
collection of books. Not until the Y. M. C. A. was estab- 
lished were current periodicals available for student read- 
ing. The college received gifts from its friends and govern- 
ment documents from Washington, but spent not a 
penny of its funds on literature, until the library was built 
in 1900 and eleven hundred dollars was contributed to 
filling its shelves. As the books were brought over from 
the old chapel in Old Main to the new building, they 
were counted. There were 5,699 volumes, many of them 
completely out of date. The government documents re- 
mained, as they had always been, inaccessible, stored away 
uncatalogued in the attic of the old building. 

In 1912, when Miss Smith took over the direction of the 
library, there were over twelve thousand volumes but no 
regular funds for the purchase of books. Her first innova- 
tion was a library fee required of every student and used 
only to buy books. In time, appropriations for the library 
made their way into the college budget and gradually in- 
creased in size. Twice the library building has been en- 
larged and once partially rebuilt after a fire. Today it is 
an outstanding model of a small college library, adequately 
equipped with all that undergraduate work needs for its 
support. The library training class was a unique invention 
of Miss Smith’s. In it students worked extremely hard for 
no credit and no pay, but the training was considered so 
valuable that there was always competition for places in 
its limited enrollment. Librarians in this region competed 
just as eagerly for graduates who had been thus trained. 
Laboratories and libraries are essential equipment for 
modern teaching. They came late at Hiram. 

To give an adequate picture of the contribution to edu- 
cational standards made by the Bates administration, one 
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other appointment needs to be mentioned. In 1920 Elias 
Arnold Bredin joined the Hiram faculty as director of the 
Department of Music. Good music had always been part 
of the college life, but Professor Bredin scorned good 
music. He was interested only in what was great. His love 
of beauty and unerring taste did much to raise the stand- 
ards of appreciation on the Hill. If audiences abandoned 
their boorish behavior, it was in large measure because 
he made such conduct seem cheap and childish. 

The second permanent faculty of Hiram College differs 
as much in individuality as did their predecessors. There 
is Goodale, the dreamer, living in a world of other men’s 
imaginings and searching for kindred spirits to appreciate 
its beauty; Kenyon, the scholar and the gentleman, de- 
voted to fine and accurate distinctions but delighting in 
good stories; Cannon, the honest man, alert to detect senti- 
mental evasions of the truth and to puncture with genial- 
ity inflated ideas and inflated personalities; Clarke, the 
moralist, finding life good to live but people sometimes 
perverse; Dooley, with the incredible patience of the good 
teacher, never wearied by the repeated failure of a boy to 
grasp his meaning; Turner, who has made knowledge 
interesting and worthy of pursuit for almost half a cen- 
tury. There are other names that should be mentioned, 
but these must stand as symbols for the rest. As a group, 
they have much in common. They were almost all country 
boys and girls, knowing as children the joys and hardships 
of those who wrest their living from the soil of little farms. 
Their character was formed in rural or small-town Amer- 
ica. They are thoroughly versed in the mysteries of modern 
learning, but they have little taste for the sophisticated 
delights or vices of urban society. They enjoy the best, 
however, of past and present. A school is fortunate whose 
tradition still lives in men’s memories. 
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It is easy to compare figures in the reports of treasurers 
or registrars and note the growth in funds and student 
body. It is simple, too, to walk around the campus and to 
see that new buildings have been built. But changes in 
the education offered by a college are more difficult to 
detect. It is possible for a survey to construct tables, com- 
paring at two different dates the size of the faculty, their 
training and their teaching load, the courses offered, and 
the students they attract. But education is the art of mold- 
ing the raw material of youth into maturity. A history 
such as this deals only with the superficial happenings that 
distinguish one epoch from the next. The basic routines 
of living in the classroom and on the campus are ignored 
because their evolution is too complex and subtle for the 
human mind fully to understand. The men and women 
coming to the campus in the twentieth century altered the 
intellectual climate on the Hill. They have made learning 
more pervasive and its impress harder to escape, even by 
the few who really do not want an education. They with 
their wider range have brought into view new worlds in 
every field of knowledge. They have encouraged the young 
to dream greater dreams and trained them to pursue more 
distant goals. Such changes are a part of the unwritten 
record of a college dedicated to continued growth. 

The first World War in many ways marks the begin- 
ning of a new age. Enrollment was normal for the year 
1916-1917, 178 men and 147 women. On April 6, 1917, 
Congress resolved that a state of war existed between the 
United States and Germany. The next few weeks were a 
time of quiet decision for the young men of the college. 
There were no mock heroics and no mass appeals. Indi- 
viduals or small groups left the Hill to join this or the 
other branch of the armed forces. ‘Those who were still 
too young or who could not for any reason pass muster 
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before the examining board went to the farms for the 
spring planting season. Only 113 men came back in the 
autumn and 126 women. 

The year 1918 was the most unacademic in Hiram’s 
history. Christmas vacation was lengthened until Febru- 
ary, to conserve a limited coal supply. The spring semester 
ended in May, to release hands for the neighboring farms. 
Plans for a Student Army Training Corps were begun in 
June, but government red tape unrolled slowly and it was 
not until September that a contract with the War Depart- 
ment was signed and sealed. The opening date for the 
college was postponed for a fortnight, while a hundred 
or so boys were enlisted from this area and their training 
program set in motion. 

Regular classes had been reciting for only a week before 
the influenza epidemic struck the campus. Fortunately it 
came early, while nurses were still obtainable. About half 
the student body eventually fell victim to the attack. Gar- 
field’s old home was taken over as an infirmary for the 
girls, while the boys were isolated in other village houses. 
Morale was high among the patients, who refused to toler- 
ate self-pity or despair. Only two boys and one nurse died 
on the campus, “Old’’ Dr. Hurd was the hero of that fall. 
When he made the round of the dormitories and the wards 
late each evening, his calm bearing gave no hint that he 
had been going hour after hour all that day and the days 
before from one sickbed to another. He was a tower of 
strength in an anxious time, when no one knew at night 
whether he would be among the casualties in the morning. 
The college was not allowed to reopen until the epidemic 
was finished throughout the state. The students reassem- 
bled just before Christmas vacation. 

The S. A. T. C. was kept almost completely separated 
from the college. Some of the faculty were drafted, in the 
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vain attempt to teach the aims of the war to young men 
physically exhausted by constant drilling. It was the re- 
cruits who celebrated the news of the armistice with the 
few students still on the campus. In December they were 
mustered out. A fair number of men who had seen service 
in Europe or on the Atlantic or were in training in camps 
at home were back for second semester classes that year. 
The war was over so far as Hiram was concerned. 

But the student body was not the same. Each generation 
has its own “pet peeves and gripes.” In the first decade of 
the twentieth century, it was chapel rhetoricals. According 
to custom the juniors were required to give two orations 
in chapel and the seniors each one. In the fall of 1904 
the seniors begged to be excused from what they deemed 
an “‘unnecessary and unprofitable task.”” Their petition 
was laid on the table but the next year there were no 
senior orations and only one from each of the juniors. 
With President Bates’s arrival, the practice was entirely 
discarded. In the nineteen-tens the subject of chief con- 
cern to students was Sunday afternoon perching. It seemed 
a waste of time and beautiful scenery and good weather 
for lovers to be together only on the way to church or 
from its services. It took longer for the students to wear 
down faculty resistance to the desecration of the Lord’s 
day and the extension of the hours that the sexes spent in 
each other’s company. But even that was at last accom- 
plished. 

The attacks of the nineteen-twenties had two main ob- 
jectives, to introduce dancing on the campus and to 
abolish the literary societies. The conflict between parents 
and children over dancing and smoking was found every- 
where in American small-town society, but the bitter 
struggle over the literary societies was unique to Hiram, 
at least at so late a date. Such societies had flourished in 
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the early nineteenth century but had long since disap- 
peared from most communities and colleges. But Hiram 
traditions were made by Delphics and Hesperians and in 
Olive Branch and were inherited by Alethea as a late- 
comer on the scene, and the life of the college revolved 
around their activities. The annual debate between the 
men’s societies with the banquets that followed was the 
high point of the social year. Emotions were channeled by 
intersociety rivalries. Deep-seated loyalties impelled the 
alumni, on the faculty and outside the college, to oppose 
the student attempt to break with the past. 

There was conviction, as well as feeling, among those 
who upheld the old forms. Many of the alumni were sure 
that the most important part of their education came 
through the literary societies, and they were right. In the 
days when recitations from textbooks were the rule, there 
was no place for the student to try out his intellectual 
powers under his own initiative except in the society halls. 
The display of the fruits of wide reading, the playing with 
ideas and the testing of arguments, the skill in persuading 
people to one’s way of thinking, all were practiced among 
one’s equals and subject to their criticism, rather than in 
the presence of the professors. 

But the modern age contended that it was different. 
Teaching methods had improved and classrooms, labora- 
tories, and the library now offered as much stimulus as 
any mind required or could respond to. There was plenty 
of opportunity to discuss ideas or to embark on inde- 
pendent study under the guidance of mature scholars. The 
development of science required technical competence far 
different from that of manipulating listeners through the 
spoken word, on which alone the literary societies had put 
stress. Independence and self-direction were still desired 
by the young but in their social relations rather than in 
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their intellectual growth. It was a losing battle that the 
past fought against the future. 

A decade of debate resulted in the formulation of a 
policy in regard to student social organizations. Once the 
literary societies were abandoned, Hiram’s own history 
had no contribution to make to planning and offered 
nothing to build on. New foundations had to be laid and 
a new superstructure erected. A careful study was made 
of the strengths and weaknesses of the fraternity system 
as it had developed in American colleges and high schools. 
The Hiram social clubs were designed to conserve what- 
ever good was to be found in that system. In the policy 
as it was submitted to the trustees in 1929, the college 
retained the right to regulate these clubs and to disband 
any that failed to abide by its rules. Full publicity was 
sought by such measures as requiring that the constitu- 
tion and by-laws and the roster of members should be 
filed in the dean’s office and that budgets and accounts 
should be cleared through a central students’ treasury. 
The clubs should own no real estate and should lease no 
dormitory space. This provision avoided some of the prob- 
lems that the college had faced with the Hesperian Society 
after it was incorporated, and also some of the difficulties 
encountered by other colleges in regulating fraternity 
houses. Each club was required to have at least one faculty 
member or counselor. To prevent excessive rivalry, there 
was to be no pledging of students until after a year of 
residence; bidding was to be simultaneous for all clubs 
and, an unusual provision, a member of one club could 
be elected to another club at any time. To minimize the 
“suffering” of those not bid, clubs were instructed to 
keep open house frequently and to exhibit no conspicuous 
forms of rushing, initiation, or insignia. Attempts to use 
the club system constructively were not yet envisaged. 
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The “Great Depression” was felt on the campus long 
before the stock market crashed in 1929. It slowed down 
the seventy-fifth anniversary campaign for funds and 
caused the trustees to scrutinize the budget with the 
greatest care. Hiram has rarely been able to balance its 
accounts, but deficits are looked at askance as hope of 
paying them recedes. By the spring of 1929 the situation 
was critical. The largest and best paid staff that Hiram 
had ever had needed money for its support. Enrollments 
had begun to drop, though not as soon nor as quickly as 
in other schools, and tuitions fell accordingly. The capital 
used for the building and equipment of Colton Labora- 
tory no longer yielded a return, while the rates on stocks 
and bonds were falling rapidly. The trustees voted that 
expenditures must be cut to meet the income anticipated 
for the following year. 

President Bates was far from well that spring, though 
few people realized his true condition. He hid it perhaps 
even from himself under a humorous mask of stoicism. 
He was no longer able to face the rapidly increasing 
strains and pressures of his office. Possibly there was no 
wise way of preparing the college for the coming emer- 
gency, but surely one could have been found whose cost 
was lower in intangible values. The policy adopted by 
the president and his new advisers spread panic through 
the staff. Everyone who could possibly be replaced by 
someone cheaper was to be fired, so the rumor ran. Few 
members of the faculty or of the administrative staff felt 
secure enough not to start looking for another position. 
Eight people left the employ of Hiram that spring, result- 
ing in a very considerable saving in the budget. It is 
impossible to measure in dollars and cents the loss in 
effectiveness among those who remained. When events 
necessitated the next drastic cut in expenditures, the fac- 
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ulty were consulted as to how it might most easily be 
borne. 

It was on a somber note that President Bates presented 
his own resignation to the trustees in November, 1929. 
He spoke of the changes of the last two decades in 
American economic, educational, religious, and social life 
which had been “unbelievably swift and radical.” He felt 
no longer capable of dealing with the problems of a liberal 
arts college, which had grown “so complex in this machine 
age.’ He felt the need to be replaced by a man who 
“belongs to the new day by birth, by training, and by 
experience.” The trustees reluctantly accepted his resig- 
nation. Their words reflect their deep appreciation of his 
character and services. 

Unassuming, utterly unselfish, a man without guile, 
Miner Lee Bates, by virtue of his idealism, steadiness 
of purpose, and devotion to his task, leaves Hiram 
College far, far better than when he came to serve her, 
and forever beholden to him for the life he has so 
freely spent in her behalf. 


CHAPTER 
TEN 


A Decade of Experimentation 


T WAS PRESIDENT BATES'S task, as he saw it, to bring 
I Hiram abreast of modern scholarship, to add to the 
staff men and women thoroughly trained in the new 
modes of thought, and to equip the college with the most 
up-to-date tools for undergraduate instruction. But this 
modernization was going on in most of the colleges 
throughout the country. The president could boast with 
justice that a sounder education was nowhere obtainable 
than on the Hill, but he could not claim that the gradu- 
ates from dozens of other schools were not as well 
grounded in the fundamentals of science and the arts. 

Youth ordinarily arrogates to itself the title of radical, 
but one of the “kid trustees’’ of 1900, after thirty years 
of devoted service on the Board and with a highly suc- 
cessful legal practice, still retained his eagerness to bring 
about a revolution at the school. Warren S. Hayden 
wanted Hiram, when it was forced to change its leader- 
ship at President Bates’s retirement, to embark on a 
policy of experimentation that would make it not merely 
a good school among many, but unique to some degree. 
He thought, in part, in terms of the ‘“‘country club” col- 
lege, equipped with golf links and an artificial lake, where 
city boys and girls could enjoy a rural sophistication far 
removed from the bleakness and ruggedness of the old 
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Eclectic days. But he thought, too, in terms of pioneering 
along educational frontiers, blazing new trails into the 
future for other schools to follow. 

For the presidency of Hiram, as Mr. Hayden dreamed it 
might become, a young man was needed, thoroughly con- 
versant with the learning of the modern age but not 
tradition-bound nor afraid of strange ideas. He went 
searching to the oldest university in the country and 
found the person for whom he was looking. Kenneth 
Irving Brown was born in Brooklyn in 1896. His under- 
graduate work was at the University of Rochester. His 
education was interrupted for a brief period of service in 
the navy during the first World War, from which he 
emerged as ensign. Four years at Harvard, as assistant in 
English, won him his doctor’s degree in that field and 
permitted him to explore religion also as a major interest. 
A traveling scholarship from Harvard was used for a 
study in 1924-1925 of the great English cathedrals and for 
extensive travel in the Near East. Back home again, Brown 
was commissioned by Dr. Lawrence Abbott to survey re- 
ligion in American colleges and present his findings in 
the Outlook. In 1925 he became a member of the English 
Department at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 
which had broken with its past and had attracted nation- 
wide attention by its daring innovations in the field of 
women’s education. He was especially successful in teach- 
ing Bible to the freshmen. It was from Stephens College 
that the young man of thirty-four came to the Hill. 

The ideas that were running through the young presi- 
dent’s head were foreshadowed in his inaugural address 
and made overt in a ten-year plan, presented to the trus- 
tees seven months later. The induction ceremonies took 
place on October 10, 1930. Perhaps to allay fear of his 
youth and imputed radicalism, at his installation he chose 
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to talk of Hiram traditions. His selections from the past 
are significant for their emphases. He stressed cultural 
education as a tool for living, but it must be training of 
the whole person for the whole of life. “Education must 
assist the student to emotional mastery as well as intel- 
lectual discipline if the student is to be prepared for 
matured living.” Education to this young man was a 
twenty-four hour a day process, acquired at least as much 
outside the classroom as inside its walls. The training of 
the mind had been the chief concern of the past. He took 
for granted that it would be attended to in Hiram as it 
had always been. He was interested primarily in develop- 
ing among the undergraduates an appreciation of beauty 
and a higher level of social competence. 

The second tradition that the speaker at his own in- 
auguration found in Hiram’s history was the experimental 
point of view. Looking forward to a new period of pioneer- 
ing, he cited as the model colleges that he desired Hiram 
to emulate, Bennington, Rollins, Stephens and, nearer 
home, Antioch. In the third place he put integration of 
the curriculum, of the curricular and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, of the faculty and the student body, with more 
student participation in the governing of the school. His 
fourth emphasis was on the Christian college as a place 
where young people came face to face with the funda- 
mental moral problems of society and the universe, where 
they learned tolerance and a sympathetic understanding 
of those whose beliefs differed from their own, where they 
came to accept religion as an essential part of life. 

It is dificult to put ideals into practice, but Dr. Brown 
made a valiant effort to suggest in the program that he 
outlined to the trustees in February, 1931, concrete steps 
to implement his thinking. He was never to forget that 
he was working toward definitely conceived goals. Again 
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he took academic respectability for granted. One of the 
criticisms leveled against him was that he had too little 
concern for the intellectual life. He was in the tradition 
of Garfield rather than of Hinsdale. But a college often 
profits by a change in direction if it is not too extreme. 

_ The ten-year proposals for faculty and curriculum ex- 
pansion were at most points routine. In keeping with the 
policy of his predecessor, the president recommended a 
new and higher salary schedule. ‘The recommendation was 
ironic in view of the fact that not even the cuts made 
necessary by the depression could be restored during his 
administration. He underlined the need for an Art De- 
partment, which had been discontinued for some years 
but was traditional on the Hill. His one proposal at all 
new to Hiram was for more vocational guidance by people 
trained in that field. Miss Smith had been building up a 
reference library on occupations and had arranged for 
group meetings of interested students but, in the main, 
the common sense of deans and faculty members was still 
called upon by undergraduates seeking advice. Nowhere 
does the break with pioneer tradition show more clearly 
than in the desire to bring expertness to bear upon the 
problems of daily living. 

One of the chief emphases of the new regime was on 
“college studies.’ ‘The president was much impressed by 
the development of research techniques and testing meth- 
ods. He was constantly suggesting to his colleagues areas 
of their own work for self-survey and asking for studies 
of this or that aspect of college life. He wanted to employ 
an expert in educational research, as a part-time con- 
sultant, to stimulate the faculty to such investigations and 
to advise how their results might be made useful. He 
envisioned a few days before the opening of the academic 
year, when the staff would gather for an uninterrupted 
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discussion of educational policies and practices. A faculty 
research bulletin was started just before he left the Hill, 
but the war made its continuance impossible. He thought 
that in a college as small as Hiram encouragement should 
be given to the writing of textbooks by lightening the 
compiler’s load. He did not see how teachers as busy as 
those at Hiram and as remote from great libraries or 
laboratories could engage in specialized research and the 
preparation of their findings for publication. He was as 
deeply interested in teaching as he was indifferent to 
scholarship, or so the scholars—and Hiram could boast a. 
few—felt keenly. It is difficult to evaluate the results of 
the various attempts to increase faculty sophistication 
about the educational process. As in other arts, the best 
teachers are not always the ones who understand most 
clearly how they achieve their results. 

The president's interest in testing developed in two 
directions. The first was the survey of the work of the 
college as a whole, either by experts from outside the 
campus or by the faculty. The most ambitious project 
undertaken in the decade was the attempt at an objective 
evaluation of the Hiram Study Plan at the end of its trial 
period which covered a little over two years. Since much 
of the data collected with such laborious care was de- 
stroyed when the Administration Building burned, the 
judgment of success or failure had to be finally in large 
measure subjective. Whether the life of a college can be 
caught in figures and set down in neat columns of sta- 
tistics and added up with mathematical precision is a 
question which few people approach with detachment. 
Keen enthusiasm on the one side is countered on the 
other by weary skepticism. Yet in a scientific age the 
search for tests and measurements for art must go on, for 
it is in such terms that men have learned to think. 
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A second focus of the president’s concern was to discover 
how the students were affected by individual courses and 
by the sum total of their academic experience. He urged 
the faculty to experiment with a variety of objective tests 
in addition to the older forms. The college kept in touch 
with all the changes in admission practice current in these 
years, and made use of such placement tests as fitted into 
its needs. A “clear and correct working knowledge of 
English” was added to the requirements for graduation, 
and the “English Conference” was created to aid those 
students who fell too far below that standard. To make 
sure that separate courses resulted in general education, 
tests were devised or adapted from those in use elsewhere, 
to make clear to the student how far he had developed 
academically by the end of his sophomore year. A compre- 
hensive examination in his major field was the last test 
to which the senior was subjected. In so far as modern 
techniques enable the individual to know himself, the 
Hiram graduate is compelled to follow the Greek philoso- 
pher’s prescription for an educated man. 

President Brown was as aware as any of his predecessors 
of the need to attract students to the Hill. He regarded 
five hundred, a number that had never been reached since 
the early years of the Eclectic, as the optimum size for a 
small college. He strengthened the promotional depart- 
ment for a round-the-year campaign for freshmen. Two 
men covered Hiram’s territory, visiting high schools, 
churches, and alumni, spending innumerable hours in 
conference with young people and their families. Other 
representatives of the college were occasionally in the 
field. The president and Dean Peirce were in constant 
demand as high-school speakers and created the impression 
that Hiram was a school worth considering by any mem- 
ber of the graduating class. The Glee Clubs and the A 
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Cappella Choir were good advertisements wherever they 
appeared. Intelligence and understanding of youth went 
into the making of booklets that told prospective college 
students what Hiram had to offer. Professor Fall invented 
Science Days, when fifteen hundred to two thousand visi- 
tors to Colton Laboratory saw some of the latest miracles 
of modern science. A one-act-play tournament for high 
schools was sponsored for a while. In 1934 Open House 
combined both these earlier ventures with other activities, 
in an attempt to give the young aspirant a broader idea of 
what college was all about. 

The competition for students is an ever-present problem 
for all private colleges. It has become particularly keen 
in Ohio, as the number of state universities has been 
increased. ‘They attract faculty by higher salaries and stu- 
dents by lower charges for their services. Hiram was 
especially hard hit when the State Normal School in 
nearby Kent took on the status of a university. One ex- 
pedient to meet such rivalry was the inclusive payment 
plan, which set a uniform rate for all the necessary ex- 
penses of the academic year: tuition, board and room, 
service and laboratory fees, class and student association 
dues, subscriptions to college papers, and tickets to home 
games, plus the use of all required textbooks. For 1933- 
1934, the first year of trial, the sum was fixed at $490.00. 
Year by year the rising price level has forced the total up, 
until today it stands at Ane double the rate established 
sixteen years ago. 

The new plan enables the prospective student to budget 
fairly accurately the money he will need for nine months’ 
schooling. Hiram has always been one of the smallest and 
cheapest of the high-standard schools. Nowhere else in 
Ohio, so the promotion secretaries are accustomed to as- 
sure their high-school listeners, can one get as good an 
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education for as little cash. It was a telling argument in 
the depression years, when counting pennies was a national 
preoccupation. In talking to anyone who was considering 
the still cheaper public universities, the advocates of 
Hiram had to stress its friendliness and the fact that in a 
small school the student is an individual and has oppor- 
tunities for growth according to his own unique capacities 
and wishes. 

Still in search for larger enrollments, a branch of the 
college was opened at Warren, Ohio, in 1933. There had 
been talk almost a half century earlier of moving Hiram 
from its isolated hilltop to that town. The invention of 
the automobile had ended such talk, once for all. The 
reason for the new venture was primarily that the number 
of students coming to Hiram from Warren had dropped 
sharply with the depression. Just as many young people 
as ever, in all probability, wanted a higher education. 
Since they could not come to college, why could the col- 
lege not go to them? There might be other advantages, 
beside that of quantitative growth in numbers and tuition 
fees. Experiments could be tried in the smaller group 
and, proving successful, be transplanted to the parent 
institution. A few courses might become a junior college 
and serve as feeder to the upper classes on the Hill. Hiram 
had an obligation to carry on adult education in its terri- 
tory. Warren might be a testing ground and a center for 
such development. Arguments like these justified an un- 
dertaking which was forced on the faculty by dire need. 

Hiram-Warren started simply, perhaps too simply. War- 
ren citizens had not asked to have it opened and, until too 
late, no determined effort was made to get the community 
to assume major responsibility for the enterprise. From 
the sidelines and, for the most part with kindly indiffer- 
ence, the residents watched the institution rise and fall. 
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It left an aftermath of bitterness among some people who 
felt the town had never been given an opportunity to 
make the school a well-supported municipal college. 

The Y.M.C.A. furnished two rooms free of charge for 
the first year’s use. The city library was generous with its 
books and with the time and thought of the staff. The 
second summer the stately Kinsman Mansion was given 
for the use of Hiram-Warren, but there was no money to 
transform an old home into a modern educational plant, 
nor to put the grounds in order. The faculty gave their 
services for a year, with the expectation of increasing the 
college income. Thereafter they were scheduled to be paid 
five hundred dollars each for such teaching. 

The hopes with which the branch had been established 
proved illusory. At no time in the four years through 
which the experiment lasted were there enough students 
to justify the enterprise. A candid study of the situation 
indicated that the ability of many of those accepted at 
Hiram-Warren would not have warranted their later trans- 
fer to the Hill. The quality of the teaching in the town — 
was lower, so the men felt who did it, than their teaching 
at the college. The student body was too small, and its 
quarters were too ill-adapted to promote the spirit of a 
school. The deficits increased the problems and headaches 
of the Hiram treasurer. 

Youngstown College grew out of extension courses given 
by Hiram faculty members, but a city school under col- 
lege auspices proved not feasible. Perhaps if Ward Whit- 
comb had been allowed to continue as the director of the 
Warren branch for more than a year, it might have taken 
firmer root, but Hiram needed him as its dean. His suc- 
cessor also had too little time to prove its worth. If Hiram- 
Warren had prospered, as at first seemed possible, no one 
can tell what its effect upon its sponsoring institution 
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might have been. The if’s of history are always a subject 
for speculation, leading to no certainty. 

President Brown quoted Dean Rand with appreciation 
in his ten-year program. ‘“Two things in which Hiram 
should be unsurpassed are beauty and health.” He wanted 
a director of physical education and health who would 
integrate the two aspects of the program and promote both 
positively among the students and on the campus. He 
wanted and secured a college nurse. One of his dreams 
was of a “Friendly Hall,” run by a gracious older woman, 
where students could be taken care of through minor ail- 
ments or for prescribed rest during quiet week-ends. He 
wanted to substitute health-building recreation for the 
calisthenics reminiscent of the Victorian age. He asked for 
tennis and handball courts, playing fields for both men 
and women, and floor space for boxing and wrestling. He 
looked forward to a social calendar that would provide 
for full enjoyment of the beauty of the countryside. To 
give point to wider ranging, he wanted outdoor fireplaces 
and a Hiram lodge, within hiking distance from the Hill. 

Like his predecessors, the new administrator was con- 
cerned with building, though he put it last instead of 
first. His plans were never carried out. He was least real- 
istic when he asked for ‘“‘college homes,’ each to house 
twenty-five or thirty students, presided over by counselors 
drawn from the younger members of the teaching staff. 
Ideally it is easy to wax eloquent in the defense of small 
utopias scattered through the village, where groups of 
students living like families would grow proficient in the 
gentle art of conversation and develop high morale and 
all the social graces. Their expense has, fortunately in all 
probability, been a barrier to their erection. It was a 
realist, however, who asked for a central heating plant 
to replace a multitude of time- and coal-consuming fur- 
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naces. It was realistic, too, to ask for a music building 
before a second laboratory was constructed to house the 
biological sciences. Music is still in temporary quarters in 
the old Squire House, while biology still crowds physics 
and chemistry in Colton Laboratory. 

There were two other items in that first building pro- 
gram. One was a Social Union, to provide adequate club- 
rooms for student organizations, indoor recreational facili- 
ties, a small dance floor, and an informal meeting place 
for the faculty, alumni, and students. The other was a 
home for the president which would be the social center 
for the Hiram fellowship. The second dream alone was 
realized, when Henry Buckingham Mowbray, a grandson 
of the builder, deeded Buckingham Place to the trustees 
for just such use. Antedating the college and almost as 
old as Hinsdale Hall, the house was designed on generous 
and gracious lines for hospitality. When its lovely living 
room had been made ready as the setting for the intro- 
duction of undergraduates to distinguished guests, the 
young president with keen delight saw one of his desires 
satisfied. 

The cost of dreams was estimated at half a million 
dollars for capital expenditures and six hundred thou- 
sand in additional endowment funds. While both the 
trustees and the president were fully aware that 1931 was 
no time to undertake a financial campaign, they had not 
yet learned the extent of the catastrophe that had _ be- 
fallen them, along with other Americans living through 
the “Great Depression.’”’ The treasurer’s report for 1932- 
1933 opened their eyes. A quarter or a third of a million 
dollars had in time to be written off the books as worth- 
less paper. The net income from investments had been 
cut in two, dropping from $57,921.68 in 1930-1931, to 
an estimated $28,427.63 for 1933-1934. The total income 
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from all sources was estimated at just two-thirds of what 
it had been three years before. 

The faculty had accepted a 9.55% cut in payment but, 
even at that figure, over half their June salaries in 1933 
had not been paid. It was absolutely essential for the 
college to make expenditures fit its anticipated revenues. 
The need for more drastic action was imperative. As al- 
ways in a crisis at Hiram, the savings had to be made by 
the faculty at their own expense. The lowering of the 
living standard started with forty per cent for the presi- 
dent, thirty per cent for the higher-paid members of the 
administration and the teaching staff and twenty-five per 
cent for the lower-paid group. Hiram men and women 
tightened their belts, little dreaming how long it would 
be before base salaries would again be paid in full. When 
one of their members was all but overwhelmed by a 
sudden emergency, the whole group pulled at their belts 
again and shared his burden. There is never much talk 
about such sacrifices. The cost of keeping Hiram going is 
rarely reckoned at its full amount. 

The dominating characteristic of the president was his 
love of beauty. It left its mark in many ways upon the 
campus. In part, the foundation had been laid on which 
he built. The purchase of the land along the east side of 
Garfield Road had been made, and many of the buildings 
had been torn down or moved away. The hazy blue of 
distant hills had become visible. Even in that decade of 
financial stringency, the president somewhere found the 
money for the careful tending of green lawns, the proper 
foreground for white clouds against the sky and shifting 
shadows on the landscape. 

Much of what the president accomplished was the re- 
sult of planning, but accident gave him his major oppor- 
tunities for adding beauty to the usefulness of college 
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buildings. On the night of November 13, 1934, the 
Administration Building burned to the ground, all but 
the new section added to the west in 1927. Religious en- 
thusiasm in the eighteen-nineties had built a home for 
the Christian activities of the student body, but taste in 
architecture was at its lowest point about that time. No 
one wanted a fire, but there were compensations in its 
destruction of so much ugliness. 

Fires call out the best in country neighborhoods. Every- 
one turns to, to help in saving what can be saved. Irre- 
placeable records and valued equipment were got out in 
time, though it was impossible to rescue the Ellis Me- 
morial organ or the new floor just laid in the gymnasium. 
It is a long-established American tradition that collec- 
tions must be taken up for “‘sufferers from fire.” Insurance 
would take care of almost two-thirds of the loss, but that 
was all. For a little while the trustees dreamed of three 
buildings to replace the one destroyed, a gymnasium, an 
auditorium and student social quarters, and an adminis- 
trative office building. But times were not yet good and 
the Hiram constituency had very little money. Three peo- 
ple were able to contribute five thousand dollars each; the 
rest gave in smaller sums until the total needed for re- 
building was in hand. The cornerstone was laid at Com- 
mencement, 1935, and the building was ready for use by 
the second semester of the following year. It had been re- 
designed inside and out, to please the eye with simple 
lines and to serve as adequately as possible too many uses. 

The library had been built in 1900, by the generosity of 
Abram Teachout, together with the observatory, the gift 
of Lathrop Cooley. ‘That was before there was a real college 
library or a trained librarian and before modern ideas on 
functional design had been developed. In 1923 the Teach- 
out family asked how money could be used most effec- 
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tively to supplement the earlier gift. The librarian was 
wise in her request for a fireproof addition to house the 
book collection, which was growing more valuable year 
by year. The architect was equally wise in insisting that 
the stacks should be housed in a separate building con- 
nected with the old library by a vestibule, twenty feet wide 
and itself fireproof. ‘Their wisdom was justified on a 
Sunday morning in February, 1939, when the original 
building burned to the ground. Much valuable material 
on English language was lost that could not be replaced. 
But the fire cleared the way for the construction of a 
modern building of attractive appearance and fireproof 
throughout. The main reading room has been designed 
for work. Above it, a room for browsing and recreational 
reading commemorates Adelaide Robbins, a fellow stu- 
dent and later the wife of J. H. Rhodes, an instructor in 
the old Eclectic and a distinguished lawyer. It commem- 
orates, too, Vachel Lindsay, one of the most famous of 
the thousands who have studied on the Hill. Family funds, 
through the Teachout Foundation, have once again come 
into use by adding in 1949 more stack room, sufficient for 
the growth of many years. 

The brick tower which housed the telescope protected 
it from damage by the fire. But the trees lining the street 
had grown so tall that a full sweep of the heavens was no 
longer to be had, and heat and smoke from the library 
hindered observations. A new observatory was. therefore 
built, the Stephens Memorial, a block south of the campus, 
set in a green lawn from which trees are forever barred. 
The first story of the old tower forms an alcove in the 
main reading room of the library, adding both space and 
beauty. Fires have their compensation, if lives and price- 
less treasures are not lost. 

The president’s demand for beauty. extended also to 
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social life outside the classroom. Here he was aided espe- 
cially by two women, his wife and the dean of women. 
The hospitality of the president’s home, once experienced, 
was not forgotten by the student guests. Dean Peirce was 
anxious to make dormitory life and entertainment just as 
gracious. Urban sophistication brought an added dignity 
to public occasions and to smaller gatherings, but its in- 
vasion of the Hill was not all gain. Dancing replaced the 
old style parties and the still older socials of the past. 
Smoking became common among men and was indulged 
in, though less frequently, by women. Card playing be- 
came an ordinary form of entertainment, while the juke- 
box provided the background for much conversation. 

The losses that new ways have brought are seldom 
counted. Professors no longer entertain groups simply in 
their own homes. They fear the modern student would 
be bored with the enjoyments of an earlier day, and they 
see no way of establishing the contacts that many alumni 
hold among their treasured memories. Then, too, the 
older college generations had to create their social life 
out of their own inner resources. The capacity for making 
something out of almost nothing stood them in good 
stead during hard times. They think they had more fun 
and pity modern youth who buy their pleasures some- 
what sadly. Part of the Hiram constituency is still rural- 
minded and looks askance at recent developments. The 
frontier is not as remote from modern America as city 
folks are apt to think. 

President Brown wrestled with the problem of the 
basic social unit in a college. The students of the Eclectic 
Institute were divided into literary societies, which they 
initiated and in which they controlled the membership. 
They formed small groups of relatives and friends, in- 
cluding both sexes in their numbers, for sleigh rides and 
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for maple sugar stirs, and for visiting and parties. Still 
smaller groups kept house together. Those who studied 
the same textbooks shared their keen enthusiasm for ac- 
quiring the most knowledge at the fastest rate of speed. 
Once the Delphic and Hesperian societies had become 
established, the school was split into two groups, with the 
girls as evenly divided in their loyalties as were the men. 

As the college separated itself from the preparatory 
school, college classes, girls’ dormitories, boarding and 
sports clubs, and special-interest groups served to divide 
and redivide the growing student body, while perching 
added intensity to pair relations and created psychological 
problems for some nonperchers. When the nineteen- 
twenties brought the literary societies to an end, a vital 
principle for grouping among students ceased to function. 
In its heyday, it had stirred emotions, unhealthy and anti- 
social in part but stimulating many through rivalry to 
their highest pitch of intellectual performance. 

The president had convictions about almost every as- 
pect of college life, including this. Considerable study had 
gone into social problems, and the club system had begun 
to evolve before he reached the Hill. He was told, on all 
sides, that his first duty would be to deal in some fashion 
with the current situation. By the fall of 1930 he had his 
convictions formulated for presentation to the faculty and 
students. He felt that twenty-five was the optimum size 
for a college group. It was large enough to provide for 
varied experience in interpersonal relationships, and to 
organize dances and teas or smokers. It was not so large 
as to lend itself easily to political manipulation. On the 
other hand, it was small enough so that the individual 
would not feel lost or of no account. Every member would 
have to take some responsibility for group activities. He 
felt, too, that each student had as much right to be a 
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part of such a group as to attend the classes he desired. 
If there was not room for all who wanted to belong, then 
new groups should be formed. There was no virtue in 
age. Traditions such as the Delphics and Hesperians had 
perpetuated fettered succeeding generations. It would be 
better if clubs were always dying and being born. The 
larger number of these smaller units would prevent the 
sharp division of the campus into hostile halves. College 
loyalty could more easily hold its own against these nar- 
rower loyalties. ‘Theories were translated into principles 
of action and were discussed and accepted by the student 
body. The changes in a decade can be seen most clearly 
by a comparison of social structure at the beginning and 
the end of the period. 

For a college numbering 334 students in the fall of 
1929 and 335 just ten years later, the organization seems 
complex. First place in the Spider Web goes to the gov- 
erning bodies. In 1930 there were three permanent organ- 
izations: the Women’s Self-Government League, which 
for years had controlled the women’s dormitories; the 
Council of Honor for men; and the Student Board for 
the whole student body. ‘There was also a committee on 
student government, which had for some time been in- 
vestigating the situation on other campuses with the hope 
of bringing reform measures home. 

A thorough study of student government as it changed 
decade by decade would give insight into college life and 
the society that nourished it. Ideas about the control of 
students outside the classroom were simple for three- 
quarters of a century. The problem of chief concern to 
faculty, standing in the place of parents, was the control 
of intersex behavior. The method was strict limitation of 
the time and place of meeting. Girls were shut up in 
dormitories and allowed out only for short periods in 
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public places or under chaperonage. The idea of a girls’ 
glee club or basketball team going off the Hill, or of a 
girls’ cheer section at a distant football game was anathema 
to cautious, kindly men professors. The first World War 
was needed to emancipate the female sex a little. 

Pranks of young Joe College were tolerated, if they were 
not too destructive or did not violate too seriously a rather 
narrow Puritanic code. But most of the boys had been 
brought up in that same code and knew the limits beyond 
which it was not safe to go. Generalized social controls 
worked fairly well. When the faculty felt forced to act, 
they were supported by student opinion. Formal self- 
government seemed artificial to both groups. As life in 
the United States grew more complex, the gulf between 
the generations widened and adolescents ceased to be 
young adults. The divergence of standards between the 
faculty and students was delayed at Hiram as it was gen- 
erally in rural America, and did not create serious difh- 
culties until the nineteen-twenties. The new administra- 
tion, inaugurated in 1930, was better prepared than its 
predecessor to deal with these problems of the times. 

One of Dean Peirce’s major goals was to change the 
status of self-government among the women. She found a 
negative attitude toward rule enforcement and the ruling 
body. The fun found in breaking regulations seemed to 
her childish and the limitation of government to detect- 
ing the violators was in her eyes almost equally imma- 
ture. She persuaded some of the most popular girls in 
school to run for office. Proctors were given their rooms 
rent free to increase their sense of responsibility. She tried 
to develop among the officers the realization that their 
function was to lead their fellow students to live up to 
regulations rather than defy them. The Central Board 
of the League came, under her guidance, to occupy a 
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different position in their own eyes, and hence as others 
saw them. 

It has always been a basic principle at Hiram that the 
conduct of men students is controlled indirectly through 
the restrictions placed upon the women. Sometimes stu- 
dent government has functioned actively among the men. 
At other times the behavior of the individual has been 
left to his own conscience or to the faculty. The form of 
government has changed with each revival. In 1990 it 
was called the Council of Honor. Ten years later it was 
simply the Men’s Committee. The effectiveness of either 
form depended on whether or not the major problems 
that concerned the faculty seemed major to the under- 
graduates, and on the strength of leadership in the admin- 
istration and the student body. The joint organization of 
the men and women changed its name from Student 
Board to Student Senate, a name that it had borne often 
in the past. 

Additional problems were recognized by three new 
agencies: the Inter-Club Council to supervise rushing and 
pledging and other activities of the social clubs; the Col- 
lege Class Cabinet to handle problems growing out of 
class rivalries and hazing practices; and Freshmen Leaders, 
an honor group of upperclassmen, initiated by the admin- 
istration to raise college standards in social life and to 
inculcate them early in the freshman class. 

Students in the Eclectic Institute were motivated by a 
hungry eagerness for learning. They knew that Latin and 
Greek and mathematics made the educated man and they 
wanted beyond anything else to be educated. They were 
building a new world in America, which would far sur- 
pass the old world across the Atlantic, but they must first 
learn everything that Europe or at least England knew. 
Classes were paced not by the instructor but by the bright- 
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est student. One group of boys worked far into every night 
because a girl learned easier than they. The teacher of 
that class worked just as hard to keep one day ahead of 
all the students. 

As books and reading grew more common in the homes | 
of Hiram students, Delphics and Hesperians vied with 
each other to be the better orators and debaters. As the 
influence of the literary societies waned, some new stim- 
ulus to academic work of excellence was needed. In 1924 
the Alpha Honor Society was founded, to give public 
recognition to high scholastic achievement. Alpha Day, on 
February 22, is one of the high points of the year. In 1933 
Cap and Gown was organized as an honor society among 
senior women and in 1934 its counterpart among men, 
Black Key, was formed. Membership in these two latter 
groups is based not only on scholastic standing but on 
high standards of conduct, effective leadership in altru- 
istic activities on the campus, and the respect of other 
students. 

Interest groups changed a little in the decade. Alpha 
Mu Kappa, started in 1915 among premedics, still main- 
tained itself. Pi Kappa Delta, taking over debating from 
Delphics and Hesperians in 1920, had become merely a 
forensic group, while the debate teams of men and women 
had disappeared. The Skylight Players, who had requested 
the monopoly of play acting and thus had robbed the lit- 
erary societies of another of their older functions, had 
secured national connections by becoming a branch of 
Theta Alpha Phi. The Colton Club, formed among the 
science students when their new building was completed, 
had ceased to exist. 

The Y. W. C. A. has had a continuous life since it was 
started, but the Y. M. C. A., owing partly to a decline in 
religious interest and partly to the new habit of week- 
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ending off the campus, became moribund in the nineteen- 
twenties and finally came to a dead end. It was revived 
before 1940. A ministerial group, too, reappeared upon 
the Hill. 

Interest in music flourished through the decade. A 
Men’s Glee Club and a Girls’, rechristened Women’s, Glee 
Club and the A Cappella Choir were popular organiza- 
tions at both the beginning and the end of the decade. 
To the band was added an orchestra, indicating the devel- 
opment in skill and musicai taste. The Advance and 
Spider Web retained their hold on student energy and 
interest. Alethea remained the only literary society loyal 
(in part, at least) to the earlier tradition. 

Athletics grew more diversified for men, but greater 
change occurred in women’s activities. The Women’s Ath- 
letic Association was organized in 1929-1930 and spon- 
sored a wide variety of sports. It was a far cry from the days 
when girls went through a course in calisthenics in the 
attic of Bowler Hall or asserted that modern life had 
grown so complex that they had no time for sport beyond 
encouraging their brothers by their presence at the games. 

Of the social clubs, Olive Branch and Delphic adapted 
old names to new purposes. Ball and Chain for men was 
the only society started in the nineteen-twenties which still 
survives, though Sigma Mu Sigma lasted out the decade. 
By 1940 there were four social clubs for men and four 
for women. What they did depended on the members and 
their leadership, though the pattern that they followed 
tended to be rather narrow and restricted. 

One of the students of that decade sums up college life 
as it looked from a distance of six months past graduation: 


For me, Hiram was a grand place in which to grow 
up, to make friends, to acquire background. The 
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things I got out of college come under the heading, 
‘general conduct and habits,’ rather than any specific 
knowledge in one or more fields. College has given 
me other things to think about besides clothes and 
‘a man’ (the typical high school graduate’s life is 
centered on these two). I find that the college has 
made me more open-minded, and at the same time 
critical and analytical. 


President Brown’s strong sense of the need to create a 
more civilized and civilizing type of social life on the 
campus, according to urban standards, expressed itself in 
many ways and left a lasting impress on the college. He 
also had a keen insight into the value of publicity in this 
age of competition between educational institutions as 
well as in every other area of American life. His ten-year 
program, however, gives little indication of how widely 
he was to make the name of Hiram known. He pointed 
out that catalogs should be written for high-school stu- 
dents and not for registrars, and reversed the order in 
which material was presented. General information about 
the college came first and the names of the faculty and 
trustees were hidden away at the end of the bulletin. He 
wanted a “view book,” filled with pictures of students in 
action, since they were the college, and not with static 
photographs of buildings. He wanted a magazine, edited 
by the students under faculty supervision, of a quality to 
make good publicity. He foresaw a steady stream of 
brochures, analyzing educational policies and detailing 
department developments, to keep alumni and friends 
aware of significant changes in academic life. He was 
interested in increasing the number of newspaper stories 
and magazine articles which featured the name of Hiram. 

The president’s conviction as to the basic prerequisite 
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for the survival of a small college in the modern age is 
found in his report for 1933-1934: 


If Hiram finds itself without any distinctive or 
unique feature in its educational life, simply doing 
well those things which hundreds of small colleges 
are doing, I fear that the years ahead will be years of 
hardship. 


From the beginning of his administration there was an 
emphasis upon the search for uniqueness. Faculty and 
students were set to study together the experimental col- 
leges, but imitation of what was done elsewhere would 
not bring distinction to the Hill. Fundamentally new 
inventions in any art, and education is an art, are rare, 
especially after it has become highly institutionalized. 
Long traditions and complex organizational forms pre- 
vent the mind from thinking freely. Try as he would, the 
president could not conceive the nature of the change 
upon which his heart was set. His contribution was to 
create an atmosphere in which uniqueness was the highest 
value. The new idea, for which he had set the stage, grew 
quite simply out of the “Great Depression.” 

It was to eke out incomes and to turn idle days into 
money, as well as to have the campus more fully occupied 
during its loveliest months, that a summer school was 
started in 1931. Its distinctive feature was derived from 
the realistic common sense of Professor Clarke. He had 
no revolutionary intentions when he proposed that the 
students should pursue only one course and, through in- 
tensive concentration, complete a year’s work in a term. 
There were eighty-one students that first summer and 
eleven instructors, so that the classes were small and in- 
formal. Freedom to experiment with a new approach to 
learning was inherent in the situation, Modern civilization 
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with its prescriptions and demands does not press upon 
the temporary resident of so small a village. The college 
culture, with its emphasis on extracurricular activities in 
which everyone must participate, was forgotten for the 
time. Teacher and students could engage as pleasantly 
as possible in the search for knowledge. For three more 
summers this same plan was followed but not under such 
ideal circumstances. Finally the competition for students 
even in the summer proved too keen for Hiram and the 
summer session was abandoned. 

In that decade orientation courses were the current 
fashion. The social science departments were at work de- 
veloping one of their own. As the group of faculty met 
to consider how the course should be organized, those 
with summer school experience began to long for an 
intensive teaching of such material. The talk about the 
possibility of using in the winter methods that had been 
so successful in July and August became more general. 
The president, alert to any suggestion that would make 
Hiram in any way unique, encouraged the discussion. ‘The 
proposal was presented to the whole faculty for their 
decision. On January 8, 1934, they voted to adopt the 
new study plan for a trial period of three years. 

Under the new plan the academic year was divided into 
four quarters, in each of which the student carried one 
intensive course, and in addition one running course. Sub- 
ject matter which required time for its assimilation, like 
foreign languages and remedial English, were taught on 
the old basis in the first hour of the morning. The rest 
of a student’s day was devoted for nine weeks to just one 
course. At the end of the year he had completed five one- 
year courses, as much work as he would have covered 
in a conventional school. The new plan has required 
much modification. It put an unusual strain upon library 
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facilities when many students had to read the same assign- 
ment in a limited number of hours on a single day, in- 
stead of during a week’s time. More rigid scheduling of 
class periods for the whole student body made planning 
for self-support and the staggering of work more difficult. 
Compulsory physical education for the junior college was 
harder to adjust in a situation where a professor felt he 
had a claim to almost all the hours of the day and could 
place a required meeting of the class at the time which 
suited best the development of the subject studied. Field 
trips, too, which the new plan encouraged, made the 
adjustment of all other activities to an intensive course 
more difficult. These are only a few of the problems that 
any departure from established patterns tends to create. 

For the individual instructor, the new plan necessitated 
a complete revision of his courses. ‘The subject matter re- 
mained the same. Competition of Hiram students with 
those from conventional colleges in professional and grad- 
uate schools requires that they know as much and know 
it just as well. But strategy and tactics cannot be the same 
in this intensive teaching. The variety which the conven- 
tional scheduling of classes provides automatically must 
be consciously sought by a frequent change in pace and 
by the employment of a greater range of educational tech- 
niques. A full description and evaluation of the Hiram 
study plan does not belong in so short a history. One 
book, numerous bulletins and articles, and a radio pro- 
gram have been devoted to its consideration, and more 
‘will be written in the attempt to assess its educational 
value. 

The intensive study plan brought new life to the Hiram 
of the depression decade. It gave faculty and students alike 
something else to talk about than the hard times. Educa- 
tion and the educational process occupied a central place 
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in the thinking even of the undergraduates, a rare and 
much-to-be-desired phenomenon in modern college life. 
The reconsideration and replanning of all courses brought 
a freshness into teaching wider spread than is usual in 
long-established schools. The final evaluation has yet to 
be made. In 1947-1948 the educational policy committee 
recommended the abolition of the running courses, again 
for a trial period. The academic year has been divided 
into five terms of seven weeks in length and all courses 
are now taught intensively. In the spring of 1949 the 
Student Board, on its own initiative and without consul- 
tation with the administration or the faculty, undertook 
to discover student opinion about this most recent de- 
velopment. There were criticisms of specific details but 
none of the system and little of its latest change. So far 
as students can evaluate their own education, they are 
satisfied that the Hiram plan is better than the conven- 
tional way of doing things. 

The one-course plan has had great publicity value. It 
has made Hiram known as few small colleges are known 
throughout the nation. It has interested educational ex- 
perts and been a subject of controversy among them as 
it has been on the campus. It has given journalists and 
reporters and script writers something distinctive to fea- 
ture in writing about American college life. Hiram stu- 
dents can be enthusiastic as they boast to other students 
about the uniqueness of their educational experience. 

The history of the nineteen-thirties has been written as 
the history of one man. President Brown dominated the 
decade, in his desire to remould the college according to 
a new design. Without him, Hiram would have remained 
a good school, constantly striving to improve upon its 
models. He gave it a distinctive experiment in education 
to exploit. 


CHAPTER 
ELEVEN 


A Firm Foundation 


Os AGAIN AFTER a president outside the Hiram 
tradition, the college sought his successor among its 
own fellowship. The man chosen to follow Kenneth I. 
Brown was not an alumnus nor even a Disciple of Christ 
but, by his background and experience and through six- 
teen years of teaching on the Hill, he had made himself 
one of the “sons of Hiram.” It was the faculty who chose 
the new president. The trustees ratified their choice — 
promptly and with complete confidence in its wisdom. 
Paul Henry Fall was born in 1892 in Fountain City, — 
Indiana. He was descended from three generations of — 
pioneer and country preachers of the Wesleyan Methodist 
persuasion. His father died when he was eight, leaving 
a son and daughter but little in the way of worldly goods. 
His mother was intelligent and wise, with little education ~ 
and of simple religious faith. At the age of nine the boy 
found his first job, and from that time on worked steadily 
for his own support and to help his mother and sister. 
He earned his elementary and high school education in 
many ways. In 1910 he entered Houghton College in New 
York and discovered his lifetime interest in chemistry. In 
1913 he transferred to Oberlin College in Ohio and grad- 
uated the following year. A year of teaching in the high 
school at St. Charles, Illinois, and a second at Houghton 
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College preceded his marriage. In 1916 the young couple 
were in Oberlin. For two years Fall assisted in the chem- 
istry department of that college and in 1918 received his 
master’s degree. He then became a research chemist with 
the DuPont Company. 

It was in Wilmington, Delaware, that Miner Lee Bates 
found the young man who was later to hold his own 
position. No man as interested in chemistry as was Paul 
Fall could have been persuaded to come to Hiram in 
1920 if he had not thought that Colton Laboratory would 
be built within a year or two. It was the spirit of the 
president that brought Fall to the Hill, and the promises 
he made out of his too sanguine faith in Hiram’s immedi- 
ate future. Once here, there could be no turning back. 
In 1923 the young chemistry professor won the Palmolive 
fellowship at Cornell University and secured his doctorate 
at the end of two years’ absence from his college post. 

The fourteen years that the Falls spent at Hiram be- 
tween 1920 and 1936 were busy ones. It was upon Pro- 
fessor Fall that the responsibility was placed for planning 
the new science building so that it would be fully equipped 
for teaching purposes according to the most modern ideas. 
It was the first building on the campus to be designed 
functionally by experts who were going to use it. When 
President Bates retired and Dean Guy Sarvis left Hiram, 
Paul Fall was made acting dean of the college, to ease the 
transition to the new administration. Like so many others 
of the college faculty, Professor Fall took an active in- 
terest in local affairs and from 1931 to 1936 was mayor 
of Hiram. He was responsible for securing almost single- 
handed an electric light plant for the village. 

The community is far too small and its common in- 
terests are far too closely interwoven for any wide gulf 
to exist between its various groups. The college would 
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never have been founded in the first place and could not 
have continued its existence without the loyal support of 
the village and the township residents. In return, they 
have received as a free gift a great deal of honest, able, 
and expert service in the management of their affairs. 
Cooperation has been the rule in town and gown rela- 
tionships and always to the mutual benefit of both. 

In 1936 Williams College, of which Harry Garfield was 
so long the head, called Professor Fall to Williamstown, 
Massachusetts. There the Falls settled happily, content 
to live out their lives in that beautiful New England town. 
Returning to Hiram meant the sacrifice of a way of life 
they both had found very satisfying. The call seemed to 
them to impose an obligation and a responsibility which 
they could not refuse, even though they wished that it 
had not been thrust upon them. 

No man could be better suited to preside over the cen- 
tennial celebration of Hiram College than Paul H. Fall, 
for in his person is symbolized a hundred years of history 
on the Hill, and in the Middle West of the United States. 
He is as American as corn and sweet potatoes and tobacco, 
as Davy Crockett and Johnny Appleseed and Paul Bunyan, 
as the democracy of town meetings and cracker barrels, as 
covered wagons and the pioneers who drove their horses 
or their ox teams over the prairies, guided only by a sure 
faith in the future of the land. He is most at home before 
an open fireplace built with his own hands. The guests 
whom he delights to invite there watch him gather 
roasting ears and husk them and place them over the 
wood fire. They see close at hand a beautifully tended 
garden and in the distance through the trees catch 
glimpses of a gently rolling country. In no other land 
could he have grown to be the man he is, nor could the 
school over whose destiny he was to preside have de- 
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veloped elsewhere in the world. Hiram College has little 
significance as a unique institution but it means much as 
an individual expression of the spirit of America. 

Paul Fall fitted easily into the Hiram fellowship be- 
cause, like so many of its older leaders, he was country 
born and bred. He was trained in the virtues of the 
farmer: honesty, simplicity, integrity, thrift, hard work, 
and self-reliance, independence in thought and action, 
responsibility for one’s neighbors, and the democratic 
sharing of both rights and obligations. The Hill has never 
trusted fully any man whose character was formed in city 
streets. Hiram has lost something by its one-time fear that 
grace of manners is a mask for hypocrisy and its late devel- 
opment of sophisticated taste. It has stood, instead, four- 
square within a narrow world of solid reality which has 
widened in a hundred years but has not lost its firm 
foundation. 

It was typical of President Fall that he suggested as late 
as 1947 that college students should be given training in 
such crafts as carpentry, masonry, and plumbing, of course 
without academic credit. Such skills would provide for 
graduates insurance against a shortage of white collar jobs. 
Work with one’s hands has been a vital part of the ex- 
perience of most Hiram students. The daughter of a 
judge, complaining once that she felt herself an outcaste 
because her father footed all her bills, asked for a work 
assignment. She swept and dusted the Bowler parlors for 
a year, to earn her right to social respectability. Hiram 
has always been rich in poor boys and girls who worked 
their way through college with their hands and gave 
sacrificially when there was need for an Association 
Building or for the missionary work of loved alumni or 
for war relief. They knew the value of the money that 
they earned but they valued also generosity of spirit. 
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In his religious experience, too, the present president 
of Hiram is true to a hundred years of college history. His 
faith is simple and sincere, central in all his thoughts and 
acts, a fundamental part of what he is. But it is not his 
father’s or his mother’s faith. He made it for himself. The 
faith that founded Hiram and has kept it strong was not 
inherited even for a generation. Sutton Hayden and his 
brother William knew what it meant to leave behind the 
teachings of their childhood and, after struggle, to ad- 
venture into new beliefs. The men who met in Latin 
Soule’s farmhouse to establish the Eclectic Institute had 
none of them been born into the Disciple Brotherhood. 
They had formed it first, departing from ancestral ways 
of thought, and had then set up their school, but not to 
teach the doctrines that they held. They wanted Hiram 
to be a Christian school, completely free from all sectarian 
domination, even their own. Since those early days the 
men whose religious life has been vital to themselves and 
to the college have, almost without exception, grown away 
from the narrow fundamentalism of their homes into a 
broader realm of truth. But they have grown without 
breaking with their parents or losing sympathy with the 
older generation’s point of view. Nor have they ever vainly 
imagined that they had reached the ultimate in under- 
standing. 

President Fall is just as typical of Hiram by reason of 
his deep interest in the teaching of science as by his devout 
religious faith. The Eclectic Institute sought from the 
beginning to give instruction in “useful science,” but it 
was Latin and Greek and mathematics that to the first 
students seemed the essentials of an education. When 
Garfield returned to Hiram as principal and engaged to 
defend Christianity against an English atheist, he first 
came face to face with the conflict between science and 
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religion. Instead of escaping backward into an anti-intel- 
lectual faith, he moved forward to deny that there was 
any reason why scientists could not believe in God. In a 
few short weeks, with the aid of Almeda Booth, he gave 
himself a survey course in modern science. As he read 
widely, he realized that the curriculum of the Institute 
was weak in science even by the standards of the day and 
urged expansion in that area of teaching. But he felt a 
broader responsibility for spreading the insights that his 
study had brought home to him. In the months that were 
left of his active principalship, he went all through this 
corner of Ohio, lecturing on science and pointing out 
the support it gave to a sound religious faith. For the 
next decade there was no strong interest in that field of 
knowledge, but since the day when Professor Colton 
came as a young man to teach his first classes on the Hill, 
science has held a respected place among the courses 
taught. 

When school assembled in the fall of 1940 to greet its 
new president, Dunkirk had been evacuated and France 
had fallen. The first mass bombing of London occurred 
on the day the freshmen reached the Hill. On Convocation 
Sunday Major Quisling became the puppet ruler of his 
conquered nation. On October 4, while the inauguration 
ceremony was taking place, Hitler and Mussolini were 
meeting at Brenner Pass to plan more shame and suffer- 
ing for Europe. The reds and yellows of the sugar maples 
lost their brilliance under the October sun, shadowed by 
the grim battle that was being fought in British skies. Yet 
life must go on, whatever wars are being fought or where, 
and the records of the trustee meetings held few inti- 
mations that the nation was soon to be involved in the 
bitter struggle on the far side of the Atlantic. President 
Fall had already done what he could, by applying to the 
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Civil Aeronautics Authority of the Department of Com- 
merce for an opportunity to participate in the collegiate 
preliminary flight training program set up for that year. 
A few undergraduates were allowed to take that training. 

The major college problem through five years of war 
was lack of students. The drop in the registration was not 
serious the first year, though it was chiefly responsible for 
the deficit. The college needed a larger student body to 
make full use of its facilities in staff and in equipment, 
but it could not afford high-powered salesmanship to sell it 
in its territory. No techniques of advertising, however, 
could have kept boys in the classroom after Pearl Harbor. 
The figures for the war years tell part of the story. 


Enrollment 

Year Men Women Total 
1938-1939 210 168 378 
1939-1940 187 156 343 
1940-1941 180 146 326 
LO ea 2 137 133 270 
1942-1943 156 128 284 
1945; 1044 54 145 eo 
1944-1945 39 163 202 


For years the trustees had had a quota system for young 
women. They at first established the sex ratio at 60-40, in 
favor of the men. As college education grew more popular 
among the girls, the ratio dropped to 55-45 and finally to 
50-50. During the war it was forgotten altogether. Only 
the totals were important in a college that depended in 
such large measure on tuitions for its income. 

In November, 1940, President Fall announced to the 
trustees the two top items on his priority list. They were 
the restoration of salaries to the predepression level and 
the provision of automatic and sure retirement pensions 
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for all the college staff. While some improvement had 
been made in salary payments beginning in 1935-1936, the 
base salaries of 1929-1930 had never once been paid 
throughout the thirties. It was not until a year after the 
president’s statement of his desires that the trustees, act- 
ing in the face of a declining student body and an increas- 
ing deficit, voted to restore the salary level of the late 
nineteen-twenties. For the next four years Mrs. Warren 
S. Hayden made available three to four thousand dollars 
from the Hayden Educational Foundation for this pur- 
pose. The trustees agreed to give or raise the rest of a 
ten thousand dollar fund so that increased payments to 
the staff would not depress still further a budget already 
too much in the red. 

Earlier in 1941 the trustees had voted that during the 
emergency period the full academic program should be 
carried on without “undue or overzealous economy.” For 
two years they voted budgets with a deficit of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, thinking that it was more important to keep 
the college running as nearly as possible according to 
prewar standards than to balance the books. It took cour- 
age for men who did not hold their obligations lightly 
to make such a decision in handling college funds. It took 
hope, too, that the war would end soon in an American 
victory and faith that Hiram had a future. 

No group connected with Hiram has changed more 
radically than have the trustees in their conception of 
their duties. The original group felt keenly their respon- 
sibility for building Old Main and paying for it and pro- 
viding a few houses near the campus where students could 
room and board themselves. They tried in every way to 
pay the debts thus incurred. Otherwise their obligation 
was chiefly negative. They were watchdogs of the college 
funds and teaching, on guard lest either be diverted from 
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the intention of the founders. They expected through the 
fifties and sixties that the students would pay fully for 
their education. Hinsdale began the slow process of train- 
ing them to think of the institution in broader terms. He 
insisted that no college worthy of the name could be 
maintained on the three thousand dollars or less received 
each year from student fees. It was the responsibility, he 
argued, of the trustees to supplement that sum so that 
an adequate faculty could be engaged and paid a living 
wage. After Hinsdale’s time they started to take on obli- 
gations other than financial. In the eighteen-eighties when 
Old Main was reconstructed, William Bowler and Abram 
Teachout assumed the supervision of the work. As long 
as they lived, they both continued to watch over each new 
building to make sure the college got full value in mate- 
rials and labor. This was in addition to the money that 
they gave with generosity. 

As wildcat banking gave way to sounder practices of 
handling money, Charles B. Lockwood set the pattern for 
conservative investment of college funds, which was to 
be followed by his successor, William G. Dietz. Their 
joint period of service covered the years from 1865 to 
1929, not quite two-thirds of the first century. There was 
during most of that period no one on the college staff able 
to assess accurately the value of stocks and bonds. The 
expert knowledge, clever skill, and honest integrity in 
money matters of these two men was given freely without 
thought of recompense and was of inestimable worth to 
the school they served so long and faithfully. President 
Zollars, with his new building program and his active 
search for endowment funds, prodded and pushed the 
trustees into greater responsibility for giving and for 
raising money for college needs. It was Judge Henry, 
becoming president of the board in 1907, who formed the 
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model for the new trustees. He set no limits to his detailed 
interest in college management, other than the need for 
action and his capacity to meet that need. 

The first Board would be surprised to watch the present 
members at their various tasks. ‘They expect to give to the 
college as they can and to solicit from their friends with 
regularity. There are always deficits that must be met and 
special objectives that must be achieved, and cannot be 
without their contributions. But that is the beginning 
of their work and not the end. There are board and com- 
mittee meetings to attend. The endowment committee has 
undertaken the raising of two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars for the general endowment to support faculty sal- 
aries and to celebrate the Centennial. For four years the 
faculty relations committee was responsible for securing 
the Faculty Salary Restoration Fund. The insurance com- 
mittee dealt with the complex problem of adequately in- 
suring the present plant. It takes expert knowledge to 
assess the value of wooden buildings, old and new, and to 
estimate the fire hazards. The college cannot afford to 
pay for the expertness that the trustees make freely avail- 
able, in working out such detailed programs as Wek for 
fire protection. 

A contract had to be agreed upon with the Teachers’ 
Insurance and Annuity Association as the basis for a new 
retirement policy. The responsibility was assumed by the 
trustees. The committee charged with the maintenance of 
college property makes frequent visits to the campus to 
climb up to attics and down into basements and to poke 
into corners to make sure just what 1s needed. They recom- 
mend furnaces and bathtubs, new jobs of paint and paper, 
sewers or electric wiring. It takes constant effort to keep 
an old plant in good repair, and balanced judgment to 
decide what must be done today and what can wait until 
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tomorrow. The trustees and the administration come to 
joint decisions in such matters. New construction now has 
its Own committee, in the hope that the swimming pool 
and the women’s dormitory and the administration build- 
ing will at last be built, and must be supervised by the 
Board members. ‘The public relations committee was re- 
sponsible for bringing in consultants from an advertising 
agency and for adopting modern methods to make the 
name of Hiram known in its own region and across the 
nation. Faculty and students rarely know just what and 
how much work the trustees do to keep the college run- 
ning and in good condition. 

Women have seldom been elected to the Board. Mrs. 
Garfield, after her husband’s tragic death, was asked to fill 
his place and served from 1882 to 1895. Mrs. Edgar Adams 
was elected for three terms from 1920 to 1938. Mrs. War- 
ren S. Hayden began her first term of service in 1935, after 
her husband’s death. Other women have been appointed 
honorary trustees, but these three are all that have been 
active members of the Board. President Fall was instru- 
mental in getting organized the Women’s Council for 
Hiram College to supplement the work of the trustees. It 
is drawn not only from the alumnae but from other out- 
standing leaders who are friends of Hiram and willing to 
work for its welfare. 

Hiram has never been under fire in the fighting in 
which the nation was engaged. But the impact of each 
new war upon the Hill is greater than its predecessor’s. 
When Garfield came, speaking in Hiram Church, to enlist 
his former students in the company that he was forming, 
the men left their classrooms overnight. Only the girls 
and the young boys remained. Garfield returned from the 
battlefield of Chickamauga, to give his friends and neigh- 
bors a vivid sense of having heard the cannon and seen 
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men dying. In the first World War the same decision 
about duty had to be made by young college men. Again 
the classrooms were half emptied and the mails were heavy 
with letters written from the Hill and sent over half the 
world. This time for four short months, the war was 
brought nearer to the campus as it watched young recruits 
undergo their training in the S. A. T. C. 

But the second World War came even closer home. The 
faculty had to make the same adjustments that they had 
made before. Many of their number went into some form 
of war work. They were not replaced. Those who were left 
took up the slack, teaching courses that they had never 
taught before or taking over unusual administrative du- 
ties. The impending struggle was too grim to be fought 
by volunteers nor would the democracy of today permit 
such method of enlistment. Young men of college age 
were drafted, with their elders, into the armed services. 
This war brought one great difference, in that young 
women were under almost as much pressure as their 
brothers, either to enlist among the Wacs and Waves and 
Spars, or else to take a job at welding or some similarly 
unfeminine pursuit in a war industry plant. The Ravenna 
Arsenal was always on the lookout for hands that could 
be trained to skill. It drained this whole area of its man 
and woman power. The college was torn between its 
realization that the future would need its graduates more 
than the past, and its patriotic willingness to close its doors 
if that would help to win the present struggle. 

Fortunately, while some other small colleges were forced 
to close, Hiram was able to keep on and thus was ready 
to meet a second new demand of modern war. When the 
S. A. T. C. was installed, in 1918, all that it asked of the 
school were physical accommodations and the teaching 
of a war-aims course. But scientific warfare demands more 
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education in its fighting forces than did the older types 
of combat. When President Fall learned that after the 
seventeen- and eighteen-year-olds were drafted many of 
them were to be given some college training, he pulled 
all the wires he knew to get a unit assigned to the Hill. 
It seemed hopeless to expect that a small private school 
would be selected for any part in such a program, but he 
knew that Hiram could do its part if it were given the 
opportunity. So he persisted and was successful. 

On February 28, 1943, one hundred and twenty-five 
men arrived at Hiram, the first group in the Army Air- 
crew Unit, whose marching and drill, reveille and taps 
were to dominate the campus until April 30, 1944. A 
second group of the same size arrived a month later. They 
filled, a little more than comfortably, Gray Hall and New 
Dormitory. The girls had already been sandwiched into 
Miller and Bowler, while fifty-six men replaced, sardine 
fashion, the nineteen previous occupants of Northview. 
The cadets were hard at work for sixteen hours every 
workday, but weekends were fun. The famed Hiram spirit 
never shone to better advantage than on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons as the girls played hostess to the army. 
On Saturday nights the gym was crowded with students 
and cadets happily engaged in mixer dances and conga 
lines and jitterbugging to recorded music, swing or sweet. 
There were no “suitcase students’ in those days, week- 
ending elsewhere. ‘The cadets who came from cities far 
away soon forgot that they had cursed their luck at first 
at being stationed on an isolated hilltop. They came in 
time to feel at home in the friendly Hiram atmosphere 
and to regret the necessity for leaving the little village. 

From the faculty point of view, the great change from 
previous wars was that they were expected to teach the 
young cadets physics, mathematics, English, geography, 
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and history; five subjects and five months to do it in. What 
could be simpler to a realistic mind like Professor Clarke’s 
than to follow the Hiram plan, a subject to a month! 
Initial cooperation with the army was made easy because 
the young first lieutenant in command had been a student 
of President Fall’s at Williams and had already learned 
the advantage to be gained by following his advice. The 
inspectors—and it sometimes seemed that there were more 
inspectors than buck privates in the army—were always 
certain as they descended from their jeeps that the single 
course study plan was unconventional and must be aban- 
doned. The college argument was always the same. “Ask 
the G. I.’s.” The result never varied. The inspectors rode 
off, leaving the Hiram plan of intensive study functioning 
effectively. Rumor has it that in the section of Texas where 
aircrew units were assembled, if a man ranked at the top 
in physics or in mathematics, his buddies always said: “It’s 
not his fault. It’s just that he was trained at Hiram.” 

The last year of the European war was hard to live 
through. There were only thirty-nine men students on 
the campus and no cadets. But President Fall could look 
back on his first five years with a sense of real achieve- 
ment, despite the fact that they were war years. A new 
dormitory had been built, eventually for men when the 
women’ s dormitory should be constructed. The beautiful 
Adelaide Robbins Rhodes room had been furnished for 
the library. Old Main had been rehabilitated and made 
more useful. Matty Lake had been created for skating and 
ice sports. The Morrow Athletic Field had been secured 
and put in shape. Moving picture equipment had been 
installed and had already paid for itself. The Hub had 
been leased and refurnished and was under college man- 
agement. It served as a canteen and post exchange for 
the cadets. 
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Scholarships had been put on a more equitable basis. 
They were no longer to be used as bait for freshmen, but 
awarded for four years or the last three years of a college 
education to students who needed financial aid and proved 
in some way their ability to make good use of it. Six, later 
increased to eight, competitive scholarships had been 
established. Each spring outstanding high-school seniors 
are invited to the Hill on Scholarship Day to take exami- 
nations, to interview faculty counselors, and, under the 
wing of student guides, to catch a glimpse of college life. 

One major change came somewhat later, the transfor- 
mation of the offices of dean of men and dean of women 
into a department of student personnel. The idea that 
guidance has become a specialized function of college ad- 
ministration, requiring expert knowledge in a number of 
related fields, has been gaining ground. The new organ- 
ization breaks down the sharp sex division, since for 
advice on many student problems it makes no difference 
whether the counselor is man or woman. The responsibil- 
ity for the joint planning of the social schedule is lodged 
in the two department heads. 

In 1942 the summer school was revived again for the 
sake of boys graduating from high school and wanting to 
get as much college work behind them as they could before 
being drafted. Courses were offered that would fit them 
better for the branch of service that they most preferred. 
As in all schools where men were students, acceleration 
was emphasized. Young women, too, took advantage of 
the opportunity to prepare more quickly for war work. 

No one looking forward on January 1, 1945, could tell 
exactly what the year had in store, except that victory was 
not far off. The air was filled with hope. On May g the 
Germans surrendered formally in Berlin to the allied 
troops. On September 2 representatives of Japan boarded 
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the battleship Missouri in Tokyo Bay to surrender for 
their nation. The war was over and colleges could plan 
for students once again. But Hiram was not quite pre- 
pared for just what was to happen. The registration by 
quarters for 1945-1946 gives some indication of the prob- 
lems of a year in which the student body almost doubled 
between September and April. 


Quarter Men Women Total 


First 44 191 235 
Second 64 194 258 
Third 176 202 378 
Fourth 238 205 443 


The intensive study plan proved its effectiveness during 
the war period, but it was and is a registrar’s nightmare. 
There are nine times a year when students can enter 
Hiram: at the beginning of each of the five winter and the 
two summer terms, and in addition in the middle of the 
third and fifth term, when new half-year courses are be- 
gun. The student body changes so frequently that it is 
difficult to know how large it is on any day or what figure 
should be recorded as the average for the year. But the 
student can fit the college schedule to his needs rather 
than be fitted to its requirements. 

As soldiers were demobilized, old students found their 
way quickly to the Hill. Others heard of Hiram for the 
first time and that new courses started every nine weeks. 
The college was deluged with mail from ex-G.I.’s. There 
were ten veterans on the campus in September. Over two 
hundred joined them before the year was over. The col- 
lege never could have found room for such an influx if 
it had not been for the Windham housing project. The 
Ravenna Arsenal had had to house its thousands of work- 
ers through this area. When the war was over, its demand 
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for labor and for housing promptly collapsed. Fifty mar- 
ried veterans and eleven single men established themselves 
that year at Windham. To get them back and forth to classes 
and to home, the Federal Public Housing Authority al- 
lotted two buses, not in the pink of condition. The saga 
of how Dilly and Dally, under the expert guidance of 
“Dutch” Holter and “Chuck” Henry, made their tortuous 
way from distant points to Hiram is enough to make tears 
run down one’s cheeks from laughter. 

But students have to be taught. The faculty who had 
proved themselves flexible and versatile could not be 
stretched to cover double the work they had been doing. 
New faculty were added in February, March, and April. 
In a rising market Hiram salaries could not compete and 
President Fall would not offer new men more than those 
who had been the backbone of the college for anywhere 
from fifteen years to forty. Salaries were increased approxi- 
mately ten per cent that spring, and made the task of 
adding to the faculty a little easier. 

The summer of 1946 was extremely busy. There were 
259 students registered for courses, an increase of more 
than 1600% over the preceding summer. The veterans 
were anxious to make up as quickly as possible for lost 
time. So they studied twelve months a year until they grad- 
uated. Preparations had to be made for the fall when a 
record enrollment was anticipated. The president longed 
for the Student Union that his predecessor had envisioned 
but had not been able to erect. ‘There was no time for a 
campaign for funds or architect’s designs or proper con- 
struction. A building was secured from Uncle Sam via the 
Ravenna Arsenal and was set on the hill below Squire 
House, overlooking the athletic field. It has been named 
Zollars, and has served as headquarters for commuting 
students and a hundred other useful purposes. 
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Just how the college housed 625 students in 1946-1947 
still seems a miracle, and one that could not be repeated. 
The fact that all but 42 of the men were veterans, and 
of the latter 117 were married, made the problem a little 
easier, as long as the Windham project was kept going. 
Looking ahead even a year or two, the necessity to expand 
the housing on the campus could be clearly seen. In the 
spring of 1947 the college secured four buildings from 
Windham, putting three together to form East Dormitory 
and using the fourth for repairs. Hiram still needs its new 
women’s dormitory, which has been dreamed of so long. 
If the enrollment remains at six hundred or slightly above, 
it will in time have to replace the cheap war buildings 
with more permanent construction. 

An interesting change is taking place in the geographical 
distribution and the religious affiliation of the student 
body. In the early days they came chiefly from the farms 
and small towns of Portage and the adjacent counties. 
Cleveland has steadily increased its representation on the 
Hull until it almost tops the rest of the Western Reserve. 
The larger student body of today comes from two-thirds 
of the United States and from several foreign countries. 
There are many more young people from the city and 
far fewer from farming neighborhoods than there used 
to be. In the faculty the wide variety in origin is equally 
pronounced. 

In 1922, 74% of all the students stated that they were 
Disciples or from Disciple families. In the intervening 
time that percentage has steadily decreased. In 1947-1948, 
the last year for which figures are available, 150 or not 
quite 20% declared themselves Disciples. ‘The other large 
Protestant groups are Methodist, Congregational, Presby- 
terian, Lutheran, Episcopalian, Baptist, Federated, and 
Reformed, in that order. The third largest group that year 
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was Catholic with 58 students. During the war mass was 
celebrated at the college for the cadets. It has been con- 
tinued since. For 1949-1950 the group is small enough 
to be able easily to go to Garrettsville for worship. In the 
present student body with its scattered representatives of 
Greek and Russian Orthodoxy and of Christian Science 
and the Latter Day Saints, along with many other faiths, 
Sutton Hayden would have an opportunity to test his 
claim that what he taught in chapel was doctrine common 
to all Christian bodies. 

More students necessitated a larger faculty and made 
acute the problem of their housing also. There were sev- 
enteen additions in 1946-1947. The trustees voted to tear 
down the three old buildings in which President Zollars 
had first housed the Conservatory of Music, after Squire 
House had been adapted to its use. They reconsidered and 
reconverted them to their former use as faculty residences. 
The change in fortune of Hiram houses forms a story in 
itself. There are no longer enough old houses to be re- 
conditioned or subdivided into apartments to provide 
adequate living accommodations for a faculty of the 
present size. The current housing situation seems almost 
as acute as in the early days of the Eclectic, in view of 
modern ideas about how college professors and their stu- 
dents have a right to live. 

The veterans far outnumbered other college men for 
three years, though the proportion dropped steadily from 
its high point in 1945-1946 of eighty-eight per cent. The 
combination of older and more experienced men among 
the students and a college president chiefly concerned 
with practical activities served to increase somewhat the 
number of special-interest groups. Many of course had 
long existed, like department clubs, athletic associations 
and teams, the Y.W.C.A., and the revived Y.M.C.A. 
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Music retains the pre-eminence that it established in 
the nineteen-twenties and continues to accustom college 
students to enjoy great music rendered with distinction. 
It was not until 1948 that the art department was re- 
established, though not fully staffed. A mural, inspired 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade, painted by a student 
over the cabinet of music records in the library, is an im- 
pressive indication of the part that the artist may play 
in the school. Drama has made the greatest gains among 
the arts in recent years. It is odd that plays have always 
been enjoyed at Hiram despite the ban that frontier 
churches have often placed upon the stage. Almeda Booth, 
who wrote so many of the early colloquies, would be 
keenly interested in the new stagecraft, though she would 
not always like the modern plays. The latest venture is 
the Showboat. In the summer of 1948 Kent State and 
Hiram students chartered the “Majestic,” to churn its way 
up and down the Ohio and the Kanawha and to provide 
an old-time setting for delighted audiences along the river 
banks. In the spring and summer of 1949 Hiram carried 
on alone the traditions of a century ago. The two thousand 
dollars which the college loaned the enterprise was repaid 
to the last cent before the end of July. After three or four 
months on the river, the young people are seasoned troup- 
ers, ready to turn new skills to the enrichment of town 
life. Alethea has recently gone coeducational and become 
an honorary society to encourage all the creative arts. Both 
men and women realize they lack appreciation of beauty 
and ability in its creation, and they want to stimulate 
themselves to its pursuit. 

Hiram students have always had an interest in political 
affairs, as have the faculty, but that interest takes new 
forms from time to time. The International Relations 
Club is one such innovation, designed for the edification 
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of its members and engaging in a “plethora of discussion 
and a minimum of action.” On April 15, 1948, the campus 
witnessed its most exciting event for several years, the 
Mock Republican Convention. The whole countryside 
turned out to see the fun. The air was filled with waving 
banners, campaign songs, cheers and booing. Governor 
Harold E. Stassen, in person, was the keynote speaker. The 
convention nominated Dewey on the third ballot and 
thus set a model which the national convention was soon 
to imitate. History repeats itself. In 1860 Lincoln was first 
nominated on Hiram Hill. Later the Republicans gath- 
ered in Chicago ratified the choice of the Eclectic Insti- 
tute. The Washington Semester is another sign of Hiram’s 
interest in the political scene. Juniors from five colleges, 
Allegheny, Hiram, Oberlin, Westminster, and Wooster, 
are selected to spend their second semester at the School 
of Social Sciences and Public Affairs of American Uni- 
versity. There they come to know firsthand how govern- 
ment is carried on at the nation’s capital. 

In 1947 a Speakers’ Bureau was organized by the Speech 
Department in four divisions: a Forum Group, an Indi- 
vidual Speakers’ Bureau, the After-Dinner Club, and the 
Debate Squad. Debating, revived just before Pearl Harbor, 
was a war casualty but was again revived after peace was 
signed. In March, 1947, Hiram debaters made the finest 
record in college history. They won top place in two 
tournaments, the Buckeye and the Ohio Men’s, thus gain- 
ing the state championship with flying colors. They did 
not do quite so well against the stiffer competition of the 
National ‘Tournament at Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
Three of the competing teams won all the debates in 
which they took part. Hiram was one of eleven state teams 
which lost only one out of eight engagements. 

_ President Fall is convinced, as Garfield was, that a col- 
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lege should contribute to the intellectual life of its region. 
He has encouraged the Speakers’ Bureau to organize teams 
of faculty and students to take discussion out of the class- 
room into local churches and community halls. The 
forums thus developed might well replace in educational 
value the old literary society programs which country 
people came for miles to hear. The topics of today are 
very different from the question posed by Denton, the 
English atheist, in the eighteen-eighties. For 1948-1949 
they were: the historical background of present day 
Russian-American relations; the war crime trials and the 
occupation of Germany; a one-house legislature in Ohio; 
what has happened to the three R’s; child and adolescent 
psychology in the school and home; and the pros and cons 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. An adult education program for 
that year included a series of lectures by the faculty inter- 
preting the Hebrew prophets, current events, psychiatry, 
American foreign policy, and astronomy. A hundred years 
ago students debated academic questions in terms of 
glittering generalities. They really knew little of the world 
they lived in much beyond the radius of a hundred miles. 
Young men and women are being trained today to consider 
in concrete terms the complex problems of a new world 
order. The Philomathean Society, composed as it was of 
intellectual giants, would be completely puzzled by the 
modern generation’s ways of thinking about themselves 
and about foreign nations. 

In line with Garfield’s realization that the college must 
carry its region with it, if it is to advance in safety, Presi- 
dent Fall secured in 1944 the assistance of some young and 
active-minded pastors of this area in establishing the Com- 
munity Institute. It is designed to help small communities 
in six counties in northeastern Ohio to grapple with their 
problems and to grasp opportunities lying within their 
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reach. For six years a thousand people more or less have 
come together for two days in October when the hillsides 
are a blaze of glory. The talks they listen to and the dis- 
cussions that they carry on are filled with the realities of 
daily life. To the present president the college is not an 
ivory tower but a beacon, alight itself and throwing far 
and wide its beams of light. 

Though no withdrawal from the Disciple church was 
contemplated or possible, local congregations misunder- 
stood the meaning of Hiram’s action in severing its con- 
nections with the Board of Higher Education in 1929. 
The breach thus made between many Disciples and the 
college had remained open for more than a decade when 
Fall returned to the Hill as president. He was invited, as 
his predecessor had been, to attend the meetings of the 
Board as an individual, without in any way committing 
his own institution. He read the constitution and by-laws 
with great care, raised questions about doubtful clauses, 
and secured authoritative answers. He followed the ac- 
tions in the general meetings and in the committees to 
which he was appointed. He became convinced that Hiram 
could both help and be helped by rejoining the Board 
as it had been reconstituted and was functioning in the 
nineteen-forties. An official invitation, coming in 1942, 
raised the issue squarely for the trustees, but the president 
moved slowly. He knew that Judge Henry still had grave 
doubts about any relationship between the college and a 
church organization which might attempt to exercise sec- 
tarian control. 

President Fall makes up his own mind slowly and ac- 
cords to others with great patience the time he demands 
for himself. But there was no doubt about his own posi- 
tion. Hiram was founded by a group of churches and he 
wanted to restore that close connection which was a part 
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of its tradition. Nowhere do the relations between men 
show to better advantage than in the correspondence be- 
tween the president and the most distinguished of his 
trustees. Left to himself, Judge Henry would have main- 
tained the aloofness of the college from all organizational 
entanglements with the denomination; but he trusted the 
judgment of the man whom he had helped to put in 
office and he did not feel that his seniority should carry 
undue weight. Active participation in the Board of Higher 
Education was thus assured. 

Much was attempted in the early nineteen-forties to 
draw church and college closer. President Fall was partic- 
ularly concerned with getting more young people to come 
to Hiram from Disciple churches. The percentage in at- 
tendance had been dropping steadily, until only about a 
third of all the students were of that faith. The proportion 
is now still lower. His own relations with the Brother- 
hood were good. H. B. McCormick, a member of the 
class of 1908, pastor of the Lakewood, Ohio, Christian 
Church, who had already been in the employ of the 
United Christian Missionary Society and was to return 
to Indianapolis as its president in 1948, was a trustee. The 
two men worked together to increase the confidence of 
the churches in the religious teaching and attitudes pre- 
vailing on the campus. Young peoples’ conferences in the 
summer were one way of building understanding and 
good will. A group of leading ministers were called to- 
gether to consider the problems of a church-related school. 
Mr. McCormick wrote to one hundred and forty-eight pas- 
tors asking that their churches put Hiram College in their 
budgets. With Mr. Gaines Cook, Secretary of the Ohio 
Christian Missionary Society, an agreement was worked 
out to enlarge The Ohio Work from four to eight pages, 
Hiram to have a whole page monthly for its advertise- 
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ment. The churches increased their contributions from 
less than three hundred dollars to over two thousand in 
a year. But the spirit of cooperation was far more im- 
portant to the college than the money. 

In 1946 the college was invited to join the Crusade for 
a Christian World, a great movement in the Disciple 
Brotherhood to strengthen the work of the churches in 
all its aspects and around the world. Mr. McCormick 
pointed out how different the plans were from those made 
in the nineteen-twenties. There was to be no high-powered 
and highly-paid professional group of money raisers. The 
expenses were to be kept as low as possible. There were 
to be a few paid workers, but most of the solicitation 
would be by volunteers. Hiram would be called on for 
occasional speakers and for its share of the costs. It would 
be allotted three hundred and fifty thousand dollars if the 
full sum of fourteen million dollars was raised. For six 
months the discussion went on quietly until Judge Henry 
was convinced that at this point, too, he should yield to 
the president and the majority of the trustees. There was 
spread upon the minutes of January 7, 1947, a clear state- 
ment of the right relation of church and college, as it had 
been understood from the beginning at Hiram and among 
the Disciple Brotherhood: 


Hiram is a church-related but in no way a church- 
dominated college, and it must be free, in every re- 
spect, to teach its students without any outside in- 
terference whatsoever. Further, one of the greatest 
needs in the world today is to teach the young people 
going to college a Christian way of life, untrammeled 
by denominationalism or political pressures. The 
Board of Trustees have been, and in the future 
should be, chosen for their abilities and ideals re- 
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gardless of their church affiliations; they must be free 
agents in every way to shape the policies of the Col- 
lege, and the same freedom must attend the selection 
of faculty and administrative officers, and the admis- 
sion of students. 


It was a statement that Sutton Hayden would have ap- 
proved. It should be added, however, that according to 
the constitution and by-laws, the trustees must elect thir- 
teen of their number from Disciples of Christ. Since they 
are not limited to the number and since most of the rep- 
resentatives elected by the alumni are also Disciples, a 
majority of the board are always members of the same 
denomination. They vote, however, as individuals accord- 
ing to their own mind and conscience, and not as spokes- 
men for any group. With the understanding reached and 
recorded, the trustees voted to join in the Crusade. They 
have not regretted their decision. 


CHAPTER 
TWELVE 


What’s Past Is Prologue 


N* ONE STANDING IN Thomas F. Young’s cornfield, with 
the corn knee high on July 4, 1849, could have fore- 
seen that a year later workmen would be busy laying brick 
walls, and topping them with a finely proportioned New 
England cupola, to house the Western Reserve Eclectic 
Institute. Perhaps those men who built so solidly and 
truly would not have been surprised to learn that their 
building would still be in use a hundred years later, for 
that was their intention. Will it survive its second cen- 
tury, and, if it does, what kind of world will it survey, 
perched on its hilltop? We are less certain than our fore- 
fathers that we can answer for the future. 

The distance traveled can be judged in many ways. 
Imagine Symonds Ryder, the first treasurer, trying to read 
the present treasurer’s reports. In his first two years in 
office, only seven thousand dollars worth of stock had 
been subscribed and of that about five thousand dollars 
in cash had been collected. The trustees built on faith 
and were not able during the whole Eclectic period to pay 
in full for what they built. Their first financial campaign, 
in 1855, purposing in the beginning to raise ten thousand 
dollars and later cutting their aim to half that sum, fell 
short by $311.00. Since pledges were contingent on rais- 
ing the total, the result was utter failure. In 1856 the 
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value of land, buildings, and furniture was $16,500.00. 
The debt was $7,517.00, offset in part by outstanding 
claims of just over two thousand dollars. 

Compare those figures with the present. Land, build- 
ings, furniture, and fixtures are valued at just over a 
million dollars. There was no endowment in the early 
days. The present market value of the fund fluctuates 
around the million dollar mark. Restricted funds, not yet 
available for current use, add over a hundred thousand 
dollars to that total and alone would have been un- 
dreamed-of wealth a century ago. The income from con- 
servative investments nets something less than forty 
thousand dollars. Gifts vary somewhat from year to year. 
The annual giving of alumni, starting in 1936 with five 
thousand dollars and mounting to seven times that amount 
thirteen years later, is only part of what the college counts 
on receiving. ‘The unexpected is the surest thing to hap- 
pen. An example is the stranger who called up after Pearl 
Harbor. “Is Hiram going to keep open?” The answer was 
a firm “Yes!” “It will be tough sledding. Could you use 
five hundred dollars?” The check was in the next day’s 
mail. 

In the centennial year the college is engaged in three 
campaigns, not one. The alumni are intent on raising one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars for a swimming pool. 
The trustees are out for two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars to support faculty salaries at their present level. 
The college is a part of the Crusade for a Christian World, 
its share three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Three- 
quarters of a million dollars was beyond the most extrava- 
gant imagining of Carnot Mason, the first president of the 
Board of Trustees. There is this similarity between the 
past and the present. The short period when Hiram hoped 
that rich philanthropists would make it wealthy overnight 
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is gone. The college, like the Eclectic Institute, depends 
today on giving by great numbers of its friends who have 
to sacrifice to give. 

In 1880 President Hinsdale figured that five thousand 
dollars was the least sum on which a school worthy of the 
name of college could be run. Before his time and after, 
the student body paid about three thousand dollars for its 
education for a year. In 1907 Judge Henry estimated 
twenty-eight thousand dollars as enough to run the school 
according to the standards set by the accrediting associa- 
tions. ‘—Iwelve thousand dollars was as much as students 
could ever be expected to pay toward their own educa- 
tion. Imagine the expression on Symonds Ryder’s face if 
he could see the item in the current budget for student 
fees. In recent years it has reached nearly three hundred 
thousand dollars. The presiding elder of the Hiram 
Church would have been quite incapable of believing that 
even six hundred students on the Hill could ever have so 
much money in their pockets and part with it for a few 
months of schooling. Yet the school today feels just as 
poor as the Eclectic ever did. 

The early teachers would have found it difficult to 
understand how men could grumble about the high cost 
of living, with the princely salaries that they get today. 
Yet while the faculty write larger figures in their check 
books, their living standard has changed less than any 
other aspect of college life. The contrast even with a half 
century ago is marked by bathrooms and electric lights, 
radios and telephones, Frigidaires and a few deep freezes, 
and above all by the automobile and paved roads. In 
1850, railroads were a novelty in this section and the use 
of coal and oil for fuel was as yet unknown here. Great 
piles of wood flanked every house in Hiram in the winter- 
time and towered beside Old Main when it was new. 
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Students paid their tuition sometimes with loads of wood 
or earned it by splitting logs for fireplaces. But still today 
General Garfield would feel at home in his old house, 
though Mrs. Garfield would have thought herself a fortu- 
nate bride to have had running water in her kitchen. 

Even though homes are not too different on the Hill, 
teaching equipment would have amazed and confounded 
those early teachers. Paris and the French that Parisians 
speak were unknown to Norman Dunshee. Sabbaticals and 
foreign travel were not a part of Hiram life. Miss Hannah 
Morton, used to teaching on a single melo-pean, would 
have been startled by the array of pianos and caught un- 
aware by the harmonies of wind instruments and strings 
and brasses playing together under the director’s baton. 
Even a quarter of a century ago an orchestra would have 
seemed quite beyond the skill of Hiram students. Know- 
ing Miss Morton’s fondness for the dance, it would be fun 
to watch her shocked surprise at the Hayloft Jamboree 
and her uncomprehending wonder at victrolas and juke- 
boxes. 

Charles Wilber would have thought he was dream- 
ing, if he had been put down in Colton Laboratory and 
told to use its appliances in his teaching of the natural 
sciences. He may have done a few simple experiments to 
show his classes how chemicals fizzed or changed their 
color when they were mixed. He must have had some 
instruments for teaching the rudiments of surveying. For 
botany there was the flora of the countryside. But he had 
no knowledge that would enable him to understand the 
use or meaning of a hundredth part of what he would see 
in Colton. The mere idea of buying from the govern- 
ment for a fraction of its cost an entire scientific labora- 
tory, as was done two or three years ago, would have 
seemed fantastic to him. 
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The one thing that Garfield and his fellow students 
would envy most, if they were given the chance to envy, 
would be the library. They knew full well the value of 
good books. Few of them could afford, like Captain Henry 
in his student days, to buy many books, but the few they 
had they read and treasured. ‘They were hungry to devour 
reading matter and they could write, for Platt Spencer 
taught them copperplate that is still legible a century after 
it was penned. If they came back, they might pity modern 
youth more than they envied those who take their place 
upon the Hill. For their successors no longer read Greek 
or Latin, and the literary societies are dead and buried. 
Noting these facts, the Eclectic Institute would say that 
the modern students are not educated. Their sports would 
seem a little childish to the older generation and their 
parties lacking in the robust enjoyment that still clings 
to the memories of the past. 

Looking ahead, the swimming pool and social union, 
the women’s dormitory, and the administrative office 
building seem just around the corner. A little farther off, 
if Hiram follows the trend elsewhere, but hidden by lack 
of funds, is housing for the faculty. On the future pro- 
gram is already a second science building for biology, 
geology and geography, and home economics. There 1s 
talk of sometime replacing Bowler and Miller and East 
Dormitory with modern fireproof construction, and of 
building a new gymnasium. That is as far as thought has 
gone. The idea of the college has never been embalmed 
in massive piles of masonry. Instead it is alive in the 
imagination of the students and the faculty. A college is 
no longer just a log with a professor on one end and a 
student on the other, but Hiram has been content with 
a golden mean between the log and a skyscraper university. 

Even if the trustees have never prayed the psalmist’s 
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prayer: “Lord, give us neither poverty nor riches,” it has 
been answered for them. For one year out of its first hun- 
dred, in 1945-1946, the college operated at a profit. The 
veterans entered, paying their tuition, faster than the 
college could find teachers to instruct them. For the other 
ninety-nine years there has been a deficit, varying in size 
from month to month. The banks in this region have 
learned from long experience that it is safe to lend the 
college money. The loans will be renewed year after year, 
and nowadays they could be paid if there was ever need 
to pay them. The income of the college will never be 
quite large enough for its necessities. There is no use 
hoping that it will ever cease to beg or refrain from bor- 
rowing to buy whatever is considered essential to a college 
education. It is a fundamental trait in the American 
character to believe that youth must have the best that 
men’s minds can devise and their money purchase. This 
nation’s dreams are always beyond even its great wealth 
to carry to fulfillment. 

The early faculty looked much older for their age than 
do the present holders of their posts. Full beards and 
Prince Alberts make the youngest men look ancient and 
dignified. And their minds were furnished differently. 
The first group, with the exception of Norman Dunshee, 
knew little more than the fields that education ought to 
cover and the textbooks that should be used. Their lamps 
burned later than their students’ lamps, for they had to 
keep at least a day ahead. They were jacks-of-all-trades, 
fitting new classes to their schedules and not to their prep- 
aration or their interests. They took all knowledge for 
their province, but it was a narrow realm they mastered. 
They came in time to know their textbooks well. 

The next group were self-educated on broader lines. 
Though they were college graduates, men like George H. 
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Colton and George A. Peckham and C. T. Paul, to men- 
tion just a few, expanded their horizons through their 
own endeavors rather than through being taught by other 
men. Professor Peckham attended summer sessions at the 
University of Chicago to earn his doctorate, but he 
learned little there that he had not already taught himself. 
Teaching methods for two-thirds of a century were pat- 
terned rigidly as recitations of assignments. An alumnus, 
telling how President Hinsdale used sometimes to ask 
his seniors for their opinions as if they mattered and how 
honored they felt to have an opportunity to think out 
loud in class, throws light indirectly on the way other 
teachers acted in the classroom. A single textbook was the 
backbone of most courses until the twentieth century was 
well advanced. 

The second permanent faculty was very different from 
the first in many ways. They were much better trained in 
college and in university. But they were not too far re- 
moved from the frontier to have forgotten that an educa- 
tion is always self-administered, nor to have lost the eager- 
ness for knowledge as an end in itself and not merely as 
means to other ends. Their background was rural or small- 
town. Their fundamental values were derived from Amer- 
ican democracy as Thomas Jefferson understood that term. 
But they had learned to be at home not only in modern 
scholarship but in the world of living scholars. They met 
on equal terms other men who, like themselves, were en- 
gaged in remolding college education to fit the present 
age. They traveled, not as widely as they wished but with 
minds prepared to make the most of a few weeks or months 
in England, France, Italy, or Germany. They found Hiram 
a parochial school. They gave it the freedom of the whole 
world. 

What of the faculty a hundred years from now? For 
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them the frontier will be a way of life read about in books 
or seen in moving pictures. The farms they know will be 
run with scientific knowledge and complex machinery. 
Cities, if the dreams of architects come true, will be de- 
signed for living people and not for manufacturing plants. 
Professors should be somewhat better trained, for educa- 
tion is improving in this land which still is new enough 
to change. They will be learned, as men are today. Their 
knowledge will be different, not greater. The atom will 
be “old stuff,” Hitler and Mussolini tiny figures gro- 
tesquely acting out their shameful destinies, seen at a 
distance. There will be new poets and new painters and 
new trends in all the arts. The history of the past will 
have been rewritten once or twice to fit the needs of 
rising generations. The problems that the future will 
define as present will be far different from those that 
seem so difficult today. 

Some of the faculty will come from foreign countries to 
teach their languages and points of view. It will be possible 
to take a class on weekend trips to Teheran or Cuzco or 
the Himalayas. As the earth shrinks, will Hiram lose all 
traces of its origin and its location? Will it forget it was 
a college founded by pioneers who settled in the wilder- 
ness? Or will men look backward, seeking in the past for 
the foundations of their brave new world? If this is still 
America, teachers will not change very much. They will 
complain that students waste too much time on what is 
unimportant and do not learn enough. They will be sure 
that the curriculum could be improved by changing this 
or that, and that their own courses will be better taught 
next year. 

The main outline of a college education has not altered 
beyond recognition in a hundred years. Political Science, 
Psychology and Sociology, Home Economics and Physical 
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Education are the only subjects not found in embryo in 
the first catalog of the Eclectic Institute. But the details 
are vastly different. The recent past has been an age of 
specialization. The immediate future probably will be 
engaged in integration of the various fields of knowledge, 
to form a new base for further advances into the unknown. 
College faculties will be intent on giving to undergradu- 
ates a more coherent picture of the universe than the 
specialists portray. 

If history repeats itself, the main emphasis of Hiram 
will swing repeatedly between three fixed points. At times 
the chief concern of the administration will be to relate 
the college to the community among whose people it is 
set. Garfield and Fall have both attempted in very different 
fashion to introduce the natural sciences to Portage and 
the five rural counties adjacent to it. The social sciences 
are just reaching the point of being useful in the routines 
of ordinary living. Edward Bellamy, writing in the 
eighteen-eighties, could predict with certainty the inven- 
tion of the radio, marvelous as it seemed to his readers. It 
is harder to predict the changes in social life that a hun- 
dred years will bring. It is only safe to say that, in the 
future as in the past, the college will act as intermediary 
between the scientists and the rank and file of men. 

After a president like Fall, whose interest centers on 
the spread of expert skill and knowledge among the gen- 
eral public, the swing may well be toward a greater con- 
centration on the search for truth and beauty. Burke 
Hinsdale in his own person is a symbol of the scholar 
burning the midnight oil of erudition and writing down 
his thoughts for other people to think after him. Miner 
Lee Bates selected as faculty those whose chief interest 
was in learning and in preparing students for a life of 
learning, whether they were to be scholars or engaged 
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primarily in non-scholarly pursuits. No academic institu- 
tion is in a sound condition if the intellect is long neg- 
lected. A college as small as Hiram and with such heavy 
teaching schedules probably cannot attract to its faculty 
many men devoted to research. But Hiram since the Civil 
War has always boasted at least one scholar and no student 
generation should be without the inspiration of one at 
work. Bates and Kenneth Brown, succeeding him, added 
also beauty to truth. President Brown was especially con- 
cerned with enhancing the lovely setting of the college 
and the dignity of its pageantry. He was as appreciative 
of artists as Bates was of scholars. Both are necessary for 
the stimulation of the undergraduate to rich enjoyment 
of the modern age. 

The third major emphasis in Hiram’s past has been 
upon religion. The center of life for Sutton Hayden and 
for Zollars was the church. The present is a non-religious 
age but men’s minds are questioning the universe, search- 
ing for answers that science alone cannot give. Religion 
will dominate the campus sometime in the future century 
as it did in the eighteen-fifties and the nineties, but Sutton 
Hayden would find its new expression as hard to under- 
stand as Charles Wilber would find Colton Laboratory. 
Just as beauty and truth and the community in which 
they flourish must be created afresh by each generation, 
so must religion if it is to have reality. 

There is one question that agitates the faculty from 
time to time. Is Hiram still a college of liberal arts? Its 
founders designed it for the “developing and training of 
those under its care for the useful and practical duties of 
life.” But Sutton Hayden went farther in his statement 
of the purpose of the school. It was not to be a theological 
school to prepare men for the ministry. He continued by 
saying: 
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We aim to make men and women of the youth 
committed to our trust; good men and good women; 
and leave it to the finger of providence to ORAL out 
to them the path of usefulness. 


From the beginning to the present period, special at- 
tention has been given to the training of teachers. Yet it 
was not, its founders said, a ‘““mere English or Normal 
school.” ‘The early schedule was adjusted so that the fall 
term, which teachers were urged especially to attend, 
ended before district schools began their winter session. 
The recent change from two semesters to five terms was 
motivated in part by the desire that cadet teachers might 
spend seven weeks in communities distant from the cam- 
pus, going through the full program of the profession 
which they are about to enter. History does repeat itself 
in new guises. It would be a pity if college graduates no 
longer were employed in teaching younger children, but 
Boards of Education demand that they be trained before 
they start to practice that complex art. Hiram has per- 
formed a public service for a century through staffing 
schools with competent instructors. 

The new study plan permits the absence from the 
campus not only of those preparing to be teachers but of 
those interested in the application of scientific methods 
and techniques to the problems of industry. Still other 
students, who are considering social work or business 
management as a career, are taking time to become ac- 
quainted with such fields under the guidance of expert 
practitioners. The Showboat is also a temporary substitute 
for the classroom, and provides the setting for much learn- 
ing not only of how drama should be staged but of how 
to live under conditions almost as primitive as the pioneers 
encountered. 
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A large part of the present student body are engaged in 
preprofessional studies which will open to them the doors 
of graduate schools. The rest are thinking of positions that 
can be secured the week after Commencement. Few stu- 
dents come to Hiram expecting not to have to earn a living 
after they graduate. Most of those who are not intending 
to go on to further study think a college education should 
be salable in the labor market. They are motivated in 
their choice of courses and in application to their books 
by the possibility of the later use of what they learn. 

The idea of a liberal arts education was conceived in 
England, where only an aristocratic class entered the uni- 
versities. ‘The basic plan of education, that made the 
English rulers of other races, suited the sons of American 
pioneers. Latin and Greek and mathematics in the class- 
room, supplemented by debate and oratory in the literary 
societies, trained young men and women to think exactly 
and on their feet and to manage other men with words. 
It was adequate preparation for politics and business in 
the Western Reserve of the late nineteenth century. Oc- 
cupations nowadays have grown more complex and spe- 
cialized and the classics in many ways are less effective 
guides to action. But specialization needs a firm base in 
broader knowledge, and citizens of a great nation in the 
modern world need a higher level of general education 
than their forefathers required. The college has to com- 
promise between its own past and the current demands of 
students and their parents. It has to train young people 
for the responsibilities of tomorrow and of thirty or forty 
years after graduation. It has to find a middle way between 
what a student thinks he owes to himself and to his 
family and what he owes to the society of which he is a 
part. It needs to reinterpret, in new terms for each suc- 
ceeding generation, life as broader than a living wage. 
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Hiram refuses either to surrender its tradition of educa- 
tion in the liberal arts or to forget that it has always 
trained its youth for “the useful and practical duties of 
life.”’ 

In a century 2851 students have been graduated from 
the college. Well over four thousand more have attended 
for a year or two. About six thousand Hiram men and 
women are alive and scattered over the globe. Why did 
they come to Hiram? The first students came because their 
fathers helped to found it or because it was a Disciple 
school and they wanted to continue living in the religious 
climate of their homes or their convictions. Many came 
because it was a school where poverty was no disgrace and 
one could exchange strength of muscle for strength of 
mind. Hiram has always been a family school. Families 
and clans have intermarried in the Western Reserve and 
a descendant today who knew his genealogy might count 
a hundred relatives among the graduates. Good teachers, 
who are loyal to their alma mater and who consider a 
young person fortunate who is admitted to the Hill, have 
encouraged their brightest students to apply. 

The veterans came because they could get back to their 
school work without waiting for a new academic year. 
Young men aspiring to be doctors or lawyers or pastors, 
and young women who want to work before they marry 
and afterwards, have learned that this is a good place to 
start preparing for a career. The single-course plan at- 
tracts some students because it sounds more logical and 
satisfying than the conventional course of study. The name 
of Hiram has sometimes been considered a handicap and 
yet it has been known farther than most small schools as 
guaranteeing high standards both in work and living. 

It is more difficult to weigh the future of the student 
body than of the faculty. There was a time when it seemed 
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possible that the Hill might be a country club for city 
youth, but that is past. Hiram would be false to its tradi- 
tions if work ceased to be the central focus of its life. 
There is no question that the “Colton stooges” come for 
work. The budding scientists know the necessity for build- 
ing the foundations of their later knowledge soundly and 
with great care. On the whole, the academic occupies a 
more important place in student thinking than in many 
colleges. A single subject often seems more worth study- 
ing than four or five together. It is difficult to think of 
Hiram ever as a place where students did not work. 

One problem that is bothersome today is the “suitcase 
student,” who leaves the campus on Friday afternoon and 
returns on Monday morning. He existed in the eighteen- 
seventies and eighties, driving home with horse and buggy 
to help with the spring planting and the autumn harvest 
and to enjoy his mother’s cooking. Nowadays the idea of 
five days of work and a weekend of city or town pleasure 
has become established in the minds of many students. 
That conflicts with the tradition of social and religious 
life centering on the campus and makes of the college 
a means in the pursuit of private ends and no longer a way 
of life, absorbing for four short years a young man’s time 
and energy. 

The distance between faculty and students has grown 
greater in a century. Garfield had traveled just a little 
farther than Burke Hinsdale and knew just a little more. 
His encouragement meant much to the awkward country 
lad, but he was not indispensable to the latter’s learning. 
The student of today is much more dependent on the 
guidance of the staff through the complexities of the 
modern curriculum and the problems of personal adjust- 
ment. Specialized expertness is provided both for instruc- 
tion in science and the humanities and for counsel in 
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private matters. The great grandsons of the pioneers seek 
their independence in their pleasures. What is lacking is 
the comradeship of two, teacher and pupil, who are sep- 
arated by a few years in age but have experienced much 
in common. There is lacking, too, the feeling that the 
world is waiting for the young to master. Hope and hard 
work no longer seem to promise the pot of gold at the 
rainbow’s end. 

No single school can fight against its age, but Hiram 
clings to its memories and the spirit that gives them 
warmth. Young people like the Hill because it is a friendly 
place. Town and gown, the old and young speak to each 
other as they pass. Everyone is an individual, known in 
the round, and not a number or a face or a record played 
on a machine. There are values in keeping fresh the 
memory of times past and the ideals of the dirt farmers 
and the horseback preachers who founded Hiram. There 
are values just as great in dreaming of the future and 
fostering the belief that Americans can outbuild the 
present as they outbuilt the past. Reality can be con- 
structed from ideals, if men will it so, just as blank walls 
may be transformed and given meaning by the imagina- 
tion of the painter of a mural. 

The hopes and aspirations of a faculty are realized most 
fully in their students’ lives. It is only fair to judge a 
college by the men and women whom it has sent out on 
Commencement Day into the world. Hiram has always 
boasted of its graduates. The Eclectic Institute produced a 
President of the United States, a President of the National 
Education Association, a Governor of Pennsylvania, a 
Chief of the Signal Office, an American Consul General, 
as well as a number of distinguished young officers in the 
Union armies of the Civil War. In addition, it numbered 
among its former students several college presidents and 
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professors, and a host of congressmen, legislators, judges, 
and other public servants. In the early twentieth century 
the college counted the debt that Cleveland owed it. At one 
time the President of the Chamber of Commerce, the Head 
of the Department of Public Welfare, the City Engineer, 
the Head of the Civic Employment Bureau, the Founder 
and Head of Hiram House, Cleveland’s best known social 
settlement, were all Hiram men. Their fellow alumni were 
also to be found in leading positions in law, banking, and 
business in the metropolis, and were numbered among its 
most prominent pastors and doctors. No wonder that 
Cleveland felt a special obligation to support the small 
college that was training so much of its leadership. That 
period, overlapping two centuries, also saw a steady stream 
of ministers going to churches throughout the country, 
and missionaries to Japan, China, and India, the edge of 
the high plateau that is Tibet, the sluggish reaches of the 
Congo, and to Latin America. Today young student pas- 
tors are being trained to fill the pulpits left vacant by their 
elder brothers. 

The occupation favored by the largest group of the 
alumni all through the years has been teaching. It is less 
often chosen by men in the present than in the past. Busi- 
ness has probably attracted about the same proportion 
of young men at all periods but they have steadily shifted 
from individual enterprises to the management of com- 
plex organizations. Since Colton Laboratory was built, 
more graduates have been going into scientific research 
and making reputations for themselves and for the college. 
Medicine has triumphed over law, with some of the most 
distinguished doctors in the country sons of Hiram. The 
president of the Alumni Association, however, is a judge. 
In the past, Hiram graduates often held important politi- 
cal offices. Those who reach the top today are more apt 
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to be found in government positions demanding expert- 
ness. Women marry and establish homes and send their 
children back to the Hill. Both sexes have played their 
part in the development of-social welfare in this region. 
Miss Smith is responsible for the large number of libra- 
rians among the graduates. 

The Alumni Award for Distinguished Service is one of 
the happiest inventions of the recent period. Its length- 
ening roll of honor gives some indication of the service 
of the college to the nation. The names listed there are 
symbols, standing for themselves and for others whose 
achievements cannot all be noted. Most alumni are solid 
and substantial citizens, carrying on their share of the 
world’s work and known in their communities as leaders. 
There is no way of estimating fully their value to the 
society in which they live. Hiram need not be ashamed 
of what it has done or be apologetic when it asks that its 
future be supported. Its sons and daughters are its guaran- 
tee of worth. 

The college reflects the moods and colors of its age and 
interprets them to its students and its neighbors, but it 
does more. The mirror that it holds to life is no blank 
surface but etched with the accumulated learning of all 
time. Nor is that all. There is a light set in that mirror by 
the devotion of many men to the never-ending search for 
the good life. Its hope and promise outshine the darkness 
of futility and prejudice and greed for power. The true 
company of teachers in small colleges like Hiram have 
helped to build the greatness of America. If the nation is 
to remain great, their help is needed in the days to come. 
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